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PREFACE 


THIS grammar aims to be a working text-book, primarily adapted to the 
needs of high school students. 

The part which deals with Sounds, Inflection, and Word-Formation was 
written by the junior author, who is also mainly responsible for matters of 
orthography, hidden quantity, etc., throughout the book; the part which deals 
with Syntax, Word-Order, Versification, the Calendar, etc., and the sugges- 
tions with regard to Pronunciation in 86-40, were written by the senior author; 
but both parts have been worked over carefully and in detail by both authors. 

In the Phonology, Inflection, and Word-Formation, the authors have been 
conservative in the introduction of matters of comparative grammar. In gen- 
eral they have aimed to give only such historical explanations as are certain 
and reasonably simple, and deal with the relations between existing Latin 
forms, not with the relations between a Latin form and one of another 
language. For example, the statement that original final i became e (44, 3) 
would not be made, if it were useful only in understanding the relation 
between Latin ante and Greek dyri, but is introduced because, aside from 
the existence of the original form in anti-cipo, it explains why the Nominative- 
Accusative Singular Neuter of an i-stem (e.g. mare) ends in e. 

While, then, only a limited amount of historical grammar has been included, 
pains have been taken to frame whatever statements are made as to the 
relations of forms in the light of our knowledge of the actual historical 
development, so that, while not always expressed or arranged in the way one 
would adopt in a strictly historical grammar, they may serve as a sound 
foundation for possible further study, instead of fostering wrong conceptions 
which must be overcome later. 

Questions of pronunciation, hidden quantity, orthography, etc. have 
received careful and independent study, though space does not permit the 
presentation of the arguments in favor of the views adopted. Departures 
from the usual practice in such matters may cause some temporary difficulty 
to the teacher; but this cannot justify the authors in perpetuating what they 
believe to be errors. 

No attempt is made to treat early Latin fully, but some of its most striking 
peculiarities are mentioned. 

In the Syntax, the probable relationships of the constructions treated are 
indicated by the arrangement. Where this is not of itself sufficient, and the 
origin of the construction is easy to understand, a brief explanation is added, | 
as of the Subjunctive in Generalizing Clauses in the Second Person Singular 
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Indefinite (504, 2, a). Where the explanation is more difficult, or would 
demand too much space (as of the origin of the Subjunctive of Actuality, or 
of the Historical Infinitive), nothing is said. This last statement applies in 
general to the constructions of composite origin (illustrated in $15, 3). 

In the treatment of the verb, subordinate clauses have been put with the 
independent constructions to which they stand related; for their essential 
nature is thus best understood, while the demand made upon the memory is 
reduced. Where contrasting constructions with another mood exist, cross- 
references are given. 

The constructions dealt with have been treated in as brief and simple a 
manner as is consistent with the actual facts of usage; but it has not been 
thought that mere omission necessarily makes the student's work easier. 
Indeed, the addition of categories will at a number of points be found to make 
for simplicity. Thus the new category Subjunctive of Obligation or Propriety 
(512) at once illumines such an example as quid té invitem, why should 7 urge 
you ? Cic. Cat. 1, 9, 24, which formerly had to be forced under the Subjunctive 
of Deliberation, though there is no shade of deliberation init. In the same way, 
the clear recognition (571) of a use of the Present Indicative with powers cor- 
responding to those of a number of constructions in other moods or tenses 
will lighten the difficulties of any thoughtful teacher or student. Thus the 
Present Indicative after antequam, which Cicero uses in the Orations more 
than twice as frequently as the Subjunctive, the Present Indicative in a clearly 
future condition with si, as in Cic. Cat. 2, 5, 11, and the Present Indicative in 
questions like quid agó, Aen. 4, 534, now become intelligible; and the student 
will not have to warp his grammatical conscience with the old explanation 
that, in all these cases, the act is practically *now going on." 

The field covered is the syntax actually found in high school Latin, with 
the addition of a comparatively small number of constructions, which were 
necessary for the general skeleton of the treatment. Our Latin grammars, 
even the shorter ones, have included much that does not occur at all in high 
school Latin, and much (as, e.g., the id genus idiom) that is either rare or 
non-occurrent in the Latin ordinarily read in colleges. On the other hand, 
much in the way of special idiom that does occur in the ordinary college Latin 
has been omitted from our grammars. It has seemed best to the present 
authors to reserve all such constructions for a Supplement,! to follow this 
book. This Supplement will be at the service of the teacher, whether teach- 
ing in school or in college. The college teacher may choose to put it into 
the hands of his students, or may merely use it as a book of reference. In 
any case, however, students who are familiar with the constructions and 


1 The Supplement will also contain explanations of the origin of all constructions 
which need special explanation, discussions of the more difficult distinctions, and of 
certain constructions which present peculiar difficulty in the high school Latin, ipi ad 
with fuller illustrations, both from this Latin and from that which is read in colleges. 
In addition, it will contain further notes on pronunciation, word-order, and versification. 
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principles explained in the present book will have. no difficulty in making 
their way through college Latin. 

Citations are given for all the examples taken from actual Latin, and no 
change is made in any of them except the occasional omission of parts not 
bearing upon the construction under treatment. The subject is often omitted 
where it has nothing to do with the construction to be illustrated. Wherever 
the Latin read in the high school affords a short and satisfactory example, that 
example has been used; and the proportion of such examples will be found 
to be unprecedentedly large. Other examples have here and there been 
chosen as simpler, or as affording parallels in a series (e.g., in 862), or as 
matching better in the exposition of allied or contrasting constructions (as in 
355, 356, 582, 3). But the works thus necessarily drawn upon outside of the 
high school Latin are in many instances represented by only a single example 
each. 

Latin usage was of course a matter of constant growth and change. The 
ordinary division into early, Augustan, and post-Augustan usage is unservice- 
able. After Cicero, the most rapid changes take place in Sallust (who forms 
an especial turning-point), Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Livy, — all belonging to 
the Augustan period. The division here made is into early Latin, Ciceronian 
Latin,! and later Latin (see Table of Authors Cited, p. xi); but it must be 
remembered that Lucretius and Catullus, who belong to the Ciceronian age, 
are occasional innovators. — Where the phrase “ poetic Latin” or the word 
“poetry " is used, it is intended to cover Plautus and Terence as well as the 
later poets. 

The authors have allowed themselves the use of certain comparatively 
new forms of grammatical terminology, classification, or statement, which 
they believe to be helpful, as well as scientifically sound. Among these are 
the following : the subdivisions Volitive Subjunctive, Anticipatory Subjunctive, 
Subjunctive of Obligation or Propriety, Subjunctive of Ideal Certainty; the 
solution of the Subjunctive with dum, dónec, quoad, antequam, and priusquam 
as Anticipatory ; the distinctions and phrases Act Anticipated and Prepared 
for, Anticipated and Forestalled, Anticipated and Deprecated; the phrases 
Determinative Clause, Volitive Substantive Clause, Optative Substantive 
Clause, etc., cum-Clause of Situation, Concession for the Sake of Argument, 
etc. ; the statement that each tense of the Subjunctive has the force of the 
Indicative tense of the same name, and, in addition, each has a future force, 
etc. Many of these appear in the earlier publications of the senior author. 
Others were devised for purposes of his classroom. All of them have found 
acceptance in one or another of various grammars, grammatical writings, and 
text-editions of authors, in various countries. That they have been taken up 

1 The statements with regard to Ciceronian Latin are based upon the orations and 
the philosophical works, for which alone complete lexicons exist. Occasional exceptions 


or additions will doubtless require to be made when the rhetorical works and the letters 
are taken into account. 
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so readily into usage is a matter of much satisfaction, since it seems to show 
that other workers also have found them to be both intelligible and needful. 

It is hoped that the arrangement and form of exposition found in the book, 
together with the division of case-uses and mood-uses into families, and the 
accompanying synopses, will lead the student to conceive of Latin syntax as a 
living and organic whole, not as a series of mechanical pigeon-holes. 

The views upon the relation of ictus to accent advocated in 645, 2 have 
been tested by the senior editor in many years of teaching at Harvard, Cornell, 
and Chicago, and have been found to render the reading of Latin verse both 
easier and more interesting. 

To specify all the obligations of the authors to the literature upon the 
subjects treated would be impossible. Needless to say, they have availed 
themselves fully of Brugmann and Delbriick’s Comparative Grammar, of the 
Latin Grammars of Lindsay, Sommer, Stolz and Schmalz, of Neue’s Formen- 
lehre with its unrivalled statistical information, of the treatises of Madvig, 
Holtze, Draeger, Kühner, Roby, Antoine, Riemann, Riemann and Goelzer, 
of the Schmalz-Landgraf revision of the Syntax of Reisig, of articles in the 
various journals, etc., as well as of the school-grammars most widely used in 
this country and elsewhere. 

For proof-reading and suggestions, they are much indebted to Mr. E. M. 
Washburm, of the South Side Academy, Chicago; Mr. C. E. Dixon and Mr. 
W. F. Tibbetts, of the Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Professors 
F. F. Abbott, G. L. Hendrickson, F. B. Tarbell, and G. J. Laing, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Professor Willard K. Clement, of Evanston, Ill.; Professor 
J. C. Rolfe, of the University of Pennsylvania; and Professor F. W. Shipley, of 
Washington University, St. Louis. Professor Hempl of Michigan read the 
sections on Phonology in manuscript, and made some important suggestions. 
In particular, thanks are due to Mr. R. A. von Minckwitz, of the DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York City, for many helpful suggestions; to Pro- 
fessor G. E. Barber, of the University of Nebraska, for searching and valu- 
able criticisms; to Professor D. Thomson, of the University of Washington, 
Seattle, for large collections of examples made by him for the purpose; and 
to Professor A. T. Walker, of the University of Kansas, for proof-reading 
and suggestions, and also examples collected by him when Instructor in the 
University of Chicago for an Outline of the Uses of the Latin Moods and 
Tenses projected by the senior author, some of which examples have been 
used in the present grammar. And finally, the authors wish to record their 
especial indebtedness to Mr. C. H. Beeson, Fellow in the University of Chicago, 
formerly of the Peoria High School, whose assistance has been generously 
and freely given at points and in ways too numerous to state in detail. 

W.G. H. 

JUNE, 1903. C. D. B. 
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The works of these authors drawn upon, with the abbreviations, areas follows: 
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Remaining abbreviations are for the works of Cicero. The examples are 
mostly from the Orations against Catiline (Cat.), for Archias (Arch.), and for 
Pompey's Command (Pomp.). A few are from the Oration for Milo (Mil.). 
The remainder are scattering. The abbreviations for them will explain them- 
selves, except that Am. — Laelius dé Amicitia, Sen. — Cató Maior dé Senec- 
tüte, Senat. — Orátió post Reditum in Senàtü Habita, Fam. — Epistolae ad 
Familiàrés, and Att. — Epistolae ad Atticum. 
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PHONOLOGY 


THE ALPHABET 


1. The Latin alphabet is the same as the English, except 
that Latin has no w and no j. 


a. K occurs only in a few words, e.g. Kalendae, usually abbreviated 
to Kal. C, which comes from a form of the Greek letter Gamma, retains 
its original value of g in the abbreviations C. for Gaius and Ch. for Gnaeus. 
Y and z are used, in Cicero's time and later, in the transcription of words 
borrowed from the Greek. 


Nore. The Latin alphabet appears in our English alphabet, with certain changes 
that have arisen in the course of time, either in the forms of the letters (our small letters 
are the results of such changes, for the Romans regularly used only capitals), or in the 
evolution of new characters which did not exist or were not recognized as distinct letters 
by the Romans. Thus V was used for both vowel and consonant, as in CVM and VIR, 
' and similarly I in IN and IAM. U was simply the rounded form of V, while J is a late 
variety of I. The distinction of the letters v and u is of such convenience as to be com- 
monly retained. On the other hand, since the consonantal value of i is restricted to an 
easily defined position (11), there is less advantage in distinguishing it to the eye, and 
the use of j may well be discarded. 


THE LATIN SOUNDS 
Phonetic Explanations 


2. Vowels and Consonants. Vowels, such as a, e, o, etc., furnish the 
body of the syllable and bear its stress, while consonants, such as 4, f, 
£,n,etc., are accessory. Thus in the word /o? the weight of the syllable, 
as it were, is in the o. 

English y and w (as in yet, wet), Latin consonantal i and v, are: con- 
sonants. But in their formation they are so closely allied to the z and « 

I 


2 Phonology [2 


vowels (as in pin, pull), differing from them mainly in being uttered 
more rapidly, that they are sometimes called Semivowels. 


3. Vowels are distinguished in various ways, among others as ofen 
and close. The a in father is open, the tongue lying flat and the breath 
passing out without any obstruction; whereas 7 (in Jz) and « (in pul/) 
are close vowels, the tongue being raised close to the roof of the mouth, 
leaving but a narrow space for the breath. Intermediate are the sounds 
of e in /e¢ and o in hot. Open and close are relative terms, an infinite 
number of degrees being possible. The long z and z in machine, rule 
are still closer than the short ¢ and « in fin, pull. So too the long e 
and o of they, no are closer than the short e and o of Ze£, hot. 


4. Nasalized vowels are such as are heard in the “nasal twang” 
which is so common in careless pronunciation. 


9. Diphthongs. Diphthongs are combinations of two vowels pro- 
nounced in the same breath-impulse, as az in aisle, of in coin. The 
stress is on the first vowel, the second being much less distinct. 


6. Consonants are divided, according to the general nature of the 
sound, into : 

I. Liquids, as / and r. 

2. Nasals, as n, m, and ng (in singing). 

3. Fricatives or Spirants, as f, 5, 2, th in thin or then, etc. Of these, 
s and z are also called Szdzlants. 

4. Mutes or Stops, as 5, t, b, etc. 

5. Aspirates or Aspirated Mutes. These are mutes closely followed 
by an additional breath-element, as in compounds like doat-house, loop- 
hole, etc., except that in these the mute and aspirate are in different syl- 
lables. The sounds of English 74, 54 in thin, physic are not aspirates, 
but fricattves. 


1. Consonants are divided, according to the Josition of the organs 
in play, into: 

I. Labials, as p, b, f, m. 

2. Dentals, as t, d, n. 

3. Gutturals or Palatals, as k, g, ng (in singing). 


8. Consonants are divided, according as they are produced with or 
without vibration of the vocal chords, into: 

I. Votced Consonants or Sonants, as b, d, g, 2, 1, r, n, m. 

2. Voiceless Consonants or Surds, as 5, £, &, s, f. 
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VOWELS 
9. The vowels are pronounced as follows : 
a as in the first syllable of aha. 5 about as in xo. 
à as in father. ias in fin. 
e as in Ze/. las in machine. 
6 about as in ¢hey. u as in pull. 
o about as in obey. ü as in rude. 


y like French u or German ti (with the tongue in position to pronounce 
ias in machine, and lips in position to pronounce u as in zv/e). 


a. True short a and short o do not exist in English in accented syllables. Latin 
short a was like the long a in father, but more quickly uttered. Short o approached our 
short o in Aot, but was made with the lips well rounded and well forward. In the pronun- 
ciation of many (though not of all) English-speaking people, it is heard in unaccented 
positions, as in odey and democrat. In attempting to reproduce this quality in an 
accented syllable one must avoid the natural English tendency to lengthen the vowel, 
which would lead us into the serious error of pronouncing Latin post like English fost. 

6. The English long vowelsin such words as they and no are not strictly pure vowels, for 
they havea slight * vanishing" sound at the end, giving them the character of diphthongs, 
which may be roughly indicated by @ and ó*. The Latin & and 6 were pure vowels like 
the corresponding German or French vowels (German See, Sohn; French été, chose). 

c. The Latin long vowels differed from the short not only in the length of time taken 
for utterance, but also (except in the case of a, 4) in quality, the long vowels being closer 
(see 8) than the short. This is also true of the English vowels. 


DIPHTHONGS 
10. The diphthongs are pronounced as follows : 
ae like az in azs/e. eu as ¢(/)-00, smoothly pronounced 
au like ow in out. in the same breath-impulse. 
oe like oz in coin. . ui as oó-ee, smoothly pronounced in 
ei like e in deign. the same breath-impulse. 


a. The pronunciation of ae, oe, and au as monophthongs (ae as open @, oe as close e, 
au as open 6) was current in vulgar speech from an early date, but in cultivated speech 
the diphthongal pronunciation lasted well into imperial times. An earlier form of ae 
was ai, as was oi of oe. Most cases of original oi passed through oe to the monophthong 
ü, as oinos, — oenus, — ünus. 

à. The original diphthong eu, once very common, was merged in prehistoric times 
with ou, and this ou, still existing in early Latin, passed on to i. So original *deucd,! 
early Latin doucó, later dücó. Hence it is that eu is of somewhat rare occurrence in 
Latin, being confined to some interjections like heu, some Greek words like Eurus, sowth- 
east wind, and a few words in which the eu was of recent origin, as seu, neu, ceu (beside 
the fuller forms sive, etc.). Neuter was trisyllabic throughout early and classical Latin. 
In neutiquam the first syllable was short, as if the spelling were n'utiquam. 

1 The asterisk (*) indicates an assumed form, that is, one which is not actually found, 
but is reconstructed, either after parallel forms which are found, or from our knowledge 
of the related forms of other languages. Some of the assumed forms given in this gram- 
mar are reconstructed only as regards the particular point under discussion, other matters 
which would only divert the attention being ignored. So, for example, in 49, 12, bini is 
said to come from *bis-ni, although the fully reconstructed form would be *duis-noi. 
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¢. Ei is frequent in early inscriptions, representing an original ei (and also ai and oi 
in non-initial syllables ; see 42, 1 ; 44, 4), but this ei became i, e.g. early deicó, inceidó, 
servei, later dicó, incido, servi. In classical Latin ei occurs as a diphthong only in the 
interjection hei and a few words in which it was of recent origin, e.g. dein, deinde from 
dé-inde. In most words ei forms two distinct syllables, as in de-i-ficus. 

d. The diphthong ui occurred at first only in the interjection hui (so in German only 
in the exclamations Ai, fui). But it arose later in the pronominal forms huic, cui, 
and huius, cuius, coming from earlier hoic, quoi, and hoius, quoius, which were still in 
use in the time of Cicero. In all other words ui forms two distinct syllables, as fu-it, 
habu-it, etc. And even huic and cui are dissyllables in post-Augustan poetry. 


CONSONANTS 


11. Most consonants are pronounced as in English, but 
the following points are to be noted: 


c always has the & sound as in ca¢, never the s sound as in centre. 

g as in ge£, never as in gem. 

t as in Zzz, never as in za/oz. 

s as in Ass, never voiced (z) as in “zs. 

bs (e.g. in urbs, etc.) like Js in cups, not bz as in £ubs. 

bt (e.g. in ob-tined) as 7. 

x always &s as in extra, never gz as in example. | 

n before c, g, qu has the sound of xg in singing. Before s it lost its 
consonantal value, the preceding vowel being lengthened and nasal- 
ized. So consul, pronounced cósul with nasalized 6 (4). 

r “rolled” or *trilled" as in French. 

z (in words borrowed from the Greek) as in zevo. 

i consonantal as y in yet. 

i is consonantal when standing at the beginning of a word and followed 
by a vowel, and also in the interior of a word between vowels. So, 
for example, iungó, pronounced yz7790, biiugis, pronounced dzyugis, 
maius, pronounced maiyus (29, 2, a), etc. 


But ina number of words borrowed from the Greek, mostly proper nouns, an initial 
i before vowels represents the vowel, e.g. iambus. In Gàiusiisa vowel (Gá-i-us). 


vas win wet. 

The letter u has the same value as v in the combinations qu and ngu 
and in the words suavis, suadeo, suésco. Compare English gzarter, 
anguish, persuade. 

ch, ph, th are pronounced like k, p, t, but with an added breath-element, 
— not as in church or chagrin, physic, thin. See 6, 5. 


These sounds were introduced in the first century B.c. to represent, in borrowed 
words, the Greek aspirates, which had previously been represented by the simple 
mutes (e.g. teátrum, later theátrum). They came to be used also in a m 
genuine Latin words, as pulcher. 


Where 
before 
Somet| 
are tà 
ahény: 
a$ to t 
quent 
the hi. 
forms 


li 
. Soun 
| ftom 


Vc 


Br 
Set 
Li 
Fy 


My 


dui 


13 
With 


lt 
We 
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Double letters represent real double consonants, each being pronounced 
with a distinct articulation and in different syllables, as in d00k-case, 
hoop-pole, well-latd, etc. So sic-cus, ap-pel-16. 


Note. Although in general h was pronounced by careful speakers as in English, yet 
in certain combinations it seems to have been wholly silent, as it probably was every- 
where in the popular speech. It never prevents slurring (34), the shortening of vowels 
before other vowels (21), or rhotacism (47), and often admits contraction (45). It is 
sometimes a mere sign of hiatus, that is, it is used to make clear to the eye that two vowels 
are to be pronounced in two syllables rather than as a diphthong. So, for example, in 
ahénus, a not uncommon spelling of aénus. Moreover, the Romans were often in doubt 
as to the proper spelling, such variations as haréna — aréna, herus — erus, etc., being fre- 
quent ; and in the case of some words the approved spelling, which we follow, is not 
the historically correct one, for example, in anser, goose, which, according to the related 
forms in other languages, should be hanser. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE LATIN SOUNDS 


12. The following scheme gives a classification of the simple Latin 
sounds. See the phonetic explanations (2-8). The sounds borrowed 
from Greek are inclosed in parentheses. 


x 


à 
e 0 
Vowels e 0 Voiced 
i u 
i (y) u jJ 
Breathing h Voiceless 
Semivowels i consonant Y Voiced 
Liquids rl Voiced 
Nasals. n n m Voiced 
—— S f Voiceless 
Fricatives ; 
1 (z) Voiced 
ck, q t P Voiceless 
Mutes or Stops (ch) (th) (ph) Voiceless aspirate 
| d b Voiced 


Guttural Dental Labial 


NoTE. Since x represents not a simple sound, but two sounds (k 4 s), it is not 
included in the classification. 


SYLLABLES 


13. A syllable is a sound or succession of sounds uttered 
with a single breath-impulse. 


14. Every Latin word contains as many syllables as it has 
vowels or diphthongs. The division of syllables is as follows : 
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1. A single consonant goes with the following vowel, as in 
bo-nus, a-git, fe-ró. 

2. In the case of two or more consonants the division falls 
before the last consonant, except that the combinations mute 
+ liquid, and qu or gu, go with the following vowel! Thus: 


I) ter-men, in-ter, sic-cus, fac-tus, op-timus, pris-cus, magis-ter, sanc-tus, 
but, 

2) pa-tris, ala-cris, tene-brae, cas-tra, se-quor, lin-gua. 

» 

NoTE. In a sound-group like tr (and qu, gu), the combination of the two elements 
is naturally so close that they were regularly pronounced in the same syllable. But the 
poets often made use of a division pat-ris, etc. (29, 3, a). 

An aspirated mute, though spelled with two letters, is of course a single consonant 


(pul-cher), while x has the sound of two consonants (e.g. axis, pronounced aZ-szs, but 
best written a-xis). 


a. A syllable ending in a vowel is called ofex, while one ending in a 
consonant is called closed. "Thus, the first syllable of bo-nus is open, 
that of sic-cus closed. 


4. In the case of a closed syllable, the consonant which ends it may conveniently be 
called an oéstrucfed. consonant, since its clear and full pronunciation is made more 
ditficult through the fact that it comes immediately before another consonant. 


15. 1. In the writing of compounds it is convenient to divide the 
syllables in accordance with the etymology, as ad-est, ad-igó, etc. ; and 
it is quite possible that they were so pronounced in the studied utterance 
of purists. But in ordinary speech and in verse the two elements were 
blended, and so treated in accordance with the general system of syllabi- 
fication. For example, ad-est and ad-hibed were pronounced a-dest, 
a-dhibed. But if a mute and a liquid came ¢hvough composition to stand 
together, they were always pronounced in separate syllables, e.g. always 
ab-rumpo, never a-brumpo like tene-brae. 

2. Between words in connected discourse, at least in ordinary speech 
and in verse, the division of syllables is the same as within a single 
word. That is, before a word beginning with a vowel or h, a final 
consonant goes with the following word, as happens in English in some 
common phrases, such as a£ al/, pronounced a-/a//l. So, for example, 
id est, ad haec were pronounced i-dest, a-dhaec. 


1 It is often stated that such combinations of consonants as can be pronounced at the 
beginning of words (in either Latin or Greek) were not separated, the pronunciation 
being, for example, fa-ctus, ca-stra, sán-ctus, etc. But the actual division in inscrip- 
tions and manuscripts is against this; nor is the teaching of the Roman grammarians or 
tlie evidence of the Romance languages really in favor of it. 
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QUANTITY OF VOWELS 


16. According to the length of time taken in their pronun- 
ciation, vowels are said to be Jong or short. Long vowels are 
indicated thus: à, i, & etc. Vowels without any mark are 
short. 


NOTE 1. If we regard the ra a of time taken in the pronunciation of a single short 
vowel as the unit, sometimes called a sora, we may assume that a long vowel contained 
two of these units or »;orae, that is, that it took twice as long. But it must be remem- 
bered that in a dead language we cannot know the exact relation in time, and that in 
spoken languages there are often more than two variations in quantity. So in English 
there are at least three, e.g. in met, mate, and made. In Latin it is quite possible that 
where vowels were lengthened before certain groups of consonants the resulting quantity 
was not the same as that of the original long vowels, but something between the usual 
short and long. This would account for the fact that the evidence is sometimes conflict- 
ing. But the matter is beyond our knowledge, and we can take account only of the 
two varieties. ‘The fact that Latin verse is based on distinctions of quantity shows that 
the difference between long and short vowels must have been very marked, — fully as 
much so as between the English extremes of met and made. 

NOTE 2. In most cases the quantity of a vowel is shown by its value in poetry. But 
where the syllable is long without regard to the quantity of the vowel (as in dictus, etc. ; 
see 29, 3), that is, in the cases of what is known as “hidden quantity," we are dependent 
on other kinds of evidence. Such are: 


I) Statements of the Roman grammarians. 

2) Spelling in inscriptions, in which long vowels are frequently marked as such. 

3) Greek transcriptions. 

4) Etymology. 

5) Treatment in compounds, long vowels not being subject to the same changes as 
short; e.g. adáctus beside Actus, but adfectus beside factus. See 41, 42. 

6) The inherited forms of the Romance languages, which have preserved the differ- 
ences in quality which went hand in hand with differences in quantity (9, c) ; e.g. Italian 
detto from dictus, but scritéo from scriptus. 


Often there are several kinds of evidence combined, e.g. in léctus, in which the é is 
shown by 1), 2), 3), and 6). But all the evidence must be used with caution, and in a 
few cases it is so meagre or conflicting that our designation of the quantity represents 
only what is the more probable of the two possibilities. 


17. The quantity of the vowel in any given word must be learned 
by experience in the same way as its quality. From the outset in learning 
forms, the student should be as careful to note whether, for example, the 
vowel is short e or long e, as to note whether it is e or i. Since the 
quantity of vowels is always marked in the grammar and in the texts 
first read, there is no difficulty in doing this. 


At the same time, there are certain general processes of lengthening or shortening, 
from which there results a uniform quantity for certain conditions; and, also, some gen- 
eral groupings of the facts, which, though purely mechanical, will be of assistance to the 
memory. Statements covering these are given in the following sections. 


1l]n a few instances a special sign for the short vowel has been used; thus, &, é. 
Vowels are sometimes marked as common ; thus, mihi. Dut this only means that forms 
belonging to two different periods were used by the poets. In this grammar such words 
are commonly given in the form of the usual prose pronunciation, as mihi. 
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Quantity of Vowels in Syllables not Final 
18. Vowels are always long before ns, nf, nx, and nct, as in consul, 


infra, iünxi, iünctus. 

NOTE. In these combinations the nasal was only faintly sounded, or, in the 
case of n8, wholly lost as a consonantal element, the preceding vowel being itself 
nasalized. But the total time taken in the pronunciation of the syllable remained 
the same, the nasalization of the vowel being accompanied by lengthening. 


a. There was a tendency in certain circles to lengthen the vowel before r + consonant. 
This pronunciation was regarded in general as improper, but in some words it became the 
recognized one. This is certainly true of forma, Ordo, Ordior, órnó, and probably of 
Marcus, Marcius, Mars, Lars, quartus. 

à. Somewhat similarly before gn. Aside from régnum, stágnum, and ségnis, in which 
the vowel is long by origin, a pronunciation with lengthened vowel existed in the case of 
dignus, signum, ignis, and in words like privignus; but even in these it did not become 
established. We therefore write dignus, signum, etc., as well as magnus, ignoscó, etc., 
for which there is no evidence whatever of a long vowel.1 

c. For the quantity before x and ct, just as before many other groups of consonants, 
there is no uniformity; each case must be judged by itself. Just as the vowel is long 
by origin in 1éx (Gen. légis), but short in nex (Gen. necis), so some Perfects, as réxi, 
téxi, etc. (178, C, 2), have a long vowel parallel to that in legi, but others the short vowel, 
as spexi, coxi, etc. Similarly léctus, réctus, téctus, etc., with a long vowel as in légi, réxi, 
téxi, but other Participles with a short vowel, as dictus, factus. See 180. - 


19. Vowels are long when they result from contraction, or represent 
diphthongs. Thus nil from nihil, existimo from * ex-aestimó. 


20. Vowels are regularly short (in a// syllables) before nt and nd. 
Thus amantis, amandus, amant, beside amamus. 


a. But in certain words, in which the combination of a long vowel with a following 
nt or nd arose after the shortening process had already taken place, the length is 
retained. So cóntió (from coventió), préndo (from pre-hendo), véndo (vénum-do), 
nüntius, nündinae, quintus, ündecim. 


2. Vowels are short before ss, except in the contracted Perfect forms, 
like amáasse beside amavisse, etc., and in the short forms of edo, ea/, 


as 68, st, ésse, etc. So fissus, fossus, sessum, etc. 


NoTE. This is because an original ss, when preceded by a long vowel, 
became 8. See 49, 6. 


1 A full discussion of this matter is impossible here, but a word of justification for 
the departure here made from the previous practice of our grammars and lexicons is 
perhaps desirable. Take, for example, the word signum. In inscriptions it is written 
a few times with the tall I or ei, which point to a pronunciation with long vowel. On the 
other hand, the inherited forms of the Romance languages and the borrowed forms in 
the Germanic and Celtic languages point to a pronunciation with short vowel. In 
this and some other words, then, both pronunciations existed, probably in different strata 
of society. But there is no evidence to show that the pronunciation with long vowel 
was considered preferable for any of these words. So, since for the majority of words 
with gn, such as magnus, ignosco, etc., there is no evidence whatever for the long vowel, 
the advantage of uniformity (barring, of course, the cases of original length, as régnum) 
may be allowed to tip the scales in favor of signum with the short vowel. In writing 
signum, magnus, etc., the authors are in agreement with the most recent practice of 
several other scholars, though many still mark the vowel long. Some, indeed, write 
* signum and signum," etc., but this is not possible for a school grammar. 

It may be added that some scholars question whether the lengthening of a vowel 
before nx and nct was universal, but there is no sufficient reason for doubting this. 


i 
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21. A vowel is regularly short before another vowel, and also when 
only the weak sound h intervenes; e.g. pius (originally with long i), 
de-hiscó beside dé-düco, etc.! But there are some exceptions, as in : 


I. Forms of fió, except when i is followed by er; e.g. f16, fiunt, 
fiébam, etc., but fieri, fierem, etc. 

2. Pronominal Genitives like ünius, illius, tótius. 

3. Genitives and Datives of the Fifth Declension in -€i, when a 
vowel precedes ; e.g. diéi, but fidei. 

4. Old Genitives of the First Declension in -ài, as aulai. 

5. Some Greek words, as aér, Aenéas, etc. 

6. Dius (for divus), sometimes Diana, she, éheu. 

7. Early Latin füit, plüit, etc., but usually fuit, pluit. 

NoTE. For the Pronominal Genitives the pronunciation ünius, etc., was the one 
recognized by the Romans as correct, and we should follow this. But there was a 
tendency in common speech to shorten the vowel, and forms like ünius, illius, totius are 
not uncommon in poetry of all periods. This is especially frequent in the case of alterius, 
since alterius could not be used in dactylic poetry ; so, always, utriusque. 

22. In the Root-Syllable the quantity of the vowel is generally the 
same for all forms derived from the same root ; e.g. scribo, scriba, scriptor, 
etc. But some roots appear in two different forms, which may differ in 
the quantity of the vowel, as they do sometimes in its quality. See 46. 


NoTE. For Perfects and Perfect Passive Participles with vowel quantity dif- 
ferent from that of the Present, see 1778, C, c, 2; 180. Derivatives with variation 
in vowel quantity, such as sédés (sedeo), tégula (tegó), etc., are comparatively 
rare and may be learned in each individual case. 


23. 1. TheStem-Vowel of the First, Second, and Fourth Conjugations 
is long (à, 6, 1), while that of the Third is short (e, i, u). Thus, amare, 
monére, audire, but tegere, tegitur, teguntur. 

a. But in dd, give, the stem-vowel is short a except in the Second Person of the 
Present Indicative, dás, and Imperative dà ; e.g. damus, dabam, etc. 

2. In the formation of Derivatives from Noun or Verb-stems, & is 
long, representing the stem of Nouns of the First Declension or Verbs 
of the First Conjugation ; e.g. Romanus, arátrum. E, o, u are also usually 
long; e.g. fidelis, egénus, patronus, vinósus, tribünus, lanügó (but o 
and usually u are short before1; e.g. filiolus, rivulus, etc.). Iisoftenest 
short, representing original short i, or a weakened e or o (42, 2, 5); e.g. 
civitas, bonitas, dominus ; but long i is also frequent; e.g. sedile, regina. 

3. In thestem of Nouns of the Third Declension -on- is always long ; 
e.g. Gen. sermónis ; -or- is short in Neuters, e.g. corporis, but in Masculines 





1 Observe the similar shortening of a diphthong, e.g. pre-hendó for prae-hendo; like- 
wise, though without change in spelling, prae-eunte (Aen. 5, 180). 
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and Feminines it is long except in the Nom.-Voc. Sing.; e.g. amor, 
amOris. Exceptions are arbor, free, F., Gen. arboris; lepus, hare, M., 
Gen. leporis. 

4. Verbs in -sco, except discó, poscó, and compescó have a long vowel 
before the suffix ; e.g. créscó, pasc6, adolescó, etc. See 168. F, note; 212, 2. 


24. In Compounds the quantity of vowels generally remains the same 
as in the separate parts. "Thus cadó, incidó ; céd6, abscédo. 
But note the following variations in the form of certain prefixes: 


I. Dis becomes di before a voiced consonant; e.g. di-dó, di-moveo, 
di-iidicd. In forms like di-scribo, although an s is dropped, 
the vowel is not lengthened. See 51, 7. i 

2. Pro has a short vowel before another vowel or h, and before f 
followed by a vowel, except in pró-fero and pró-ficio. So pro- 

|.  &vus, pro-inde, pro-hibed, pro-fugio, pro-fundd, etc. But before 
vowels prod- is commonly used ; e.g. pród-eo, préd-esse, prod-igo. 


a. The form with the short vowel appears also in pro-cella, pro-nepós, pro-pàgó 
(usually), and, in some other less obvious compounds, as pro-cul, pro-pe, pro-bus. 


NoTE. Although before a vowel or h the short vowel may be the result of the 
regular shortening (21), in the other cases pro represents an inherited variety of pró 
(Greek has regularly the short vowel). In early latin the demarcation in the use of 
the two forms was less fixed than later, and even in classical poetry there are occasional 
departures from the normal usage; e.g. pro-cüró beside the usual pró-cüro, and, vice 
versa, pró-fundo beside the usual pro-fundo. 


Observe that à, &, and dé (except in such forms as de-hiscó; see 21) 
always remain long ; also that re is always short (for red before vowels 
and h, see 51, 15). 

3. Ne, not né, is the form of the negative prefix in ne-fandus, ne-fas, 
ne-queó, ne-sció, ne-scius. 


Quantity of Vowels in Final Syllables! (including Monosyllables) 
I. Words ending in a Consonant 


25. Unless the final consonant is s, the vowel is short. Exceptions 
are: 

I. Some (not all) monosyllables in -l, -r, -n, and -c, namely sol, s2], 
nil, par (with its compounds), vér, Lar, fur, cür, én, nón, quin, sin, 
dic, düc, sic; also the Adverbs of Place hic, hüc, illic, etc. (For 
the Nominatives hoc and hic, see 30, 2.) 





1 These statements do not cover all early Latin forms or words borrowed from the 
Greek, which often retain original quantities. Thus 4ér, cratér, Troes, Simois, Cy mothoe. 
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2. The contracted forms of the -ivi Perfect, e.g. audit. 


Note. For words ending in more than one consonant no general statement can be 
made, except that the vowel is always long before -ns and -nx (18), short before -nt (20, 1). 


26. This prevalence Of the short vowel is mainly due to the fact that 
every originally long vowel was regularly shortened before final m, t, nt 
(for nt, see also 20), and, except in monosyllables, before final 1 and r.! 
Examples of this shortening are seen as follows : 


I. In verb-forms with the personal endings -m, -t, and -nt, wherever these are added 
to a tense-stem or mood-stem ending in a long vowel The long vowel shows itself in 
the Second Singular and First and Second Plural. So: 


a) Present Indicative of the First, Second, and Fourth Conjugations; e.g. amat, 
amant, beside amas, amamus, amatis; monet, monent, beside monés, etc.; audit 
beside audis, etc. 

5) Imperfect Indicative of all Conjugations; e.g. amabam, amábat, amábant, beside 
amábas, etc. 

c) Future Indicative of the Third and Fourth Conjugations; e.g. tegam, teget, 
tegent, beside tegés, etc. 

d) Past Perfect Indicative of all Conjugations; e.g. amáveram, amáverat, amáve- 
rant, beside amáveráàs, etc. 

e) All tenses of the Subjunctive in all Conjugations; e.g. tegam, tegat, tegant, 
beside tegas, etc. ; tegerem, tegeret, tegerent, beside tegerés, etc. ; téxerim, téxerit, 
téxerint, beside téxerimus ; téxissem, téxisset, téxissent, beside téxissés, etc. 

2. In all Passive forms ending in -r; e.g. tegor from *tegó-r (i.e. Act. tego +r) ; Imperf. 
tegébar beside tegébaris; Fut. tegar from *tega-r (as Act. tegam from * tegá-m); 
Pres. Subj. tegar beside tegáris; Imperf. Subj. tegerer beside tegeréris; Imperat. 
tegitor, teguntor from * tegito-r, * teguntó-r ; and so in the other Conjugations. 

3. In many Nom.-Voc. Sing. forms ending in -r or -1 (also Accusatives in the case of 
Neuters) ; e.g. amor beside Gen. amoris, animal beside animaàlis, calcar beside calcaris ; 
likewise pater, mater, fráter, from original patér, etc. 

4. In the Accusative Singular of the First and Fifth Declensions, which ended 
originally in -à-m and -é-m. 

5. In the Genitive Plural of all Declensions, which ended originally in -óm. This 
first became -om, then -um (44, 1). 


NoTE. But before t and r the long vowel was still retained in early Latin, 
and is sometimes found even in later poetry ; e.g. arát, vidét, erát, peterét, ferar, 
amor, patér. See under Versification, 652, 2. 


27. Before final s the quantity varies. 
I. Final as is long ; e.g. sellás, amas. 

Exceptions anas, duck, Gen. anatis ; as, copper, Gen. assis. 
2. Final es is usually long ; e.g. régés, fidés, monés. 

But final es is short : 

4) In the Nom.-Voc. Sing. of most dental stems which show a short 
vowel in the other cases, as dives, Gen. divitis ; miles, Gen. 
militis ; seges, Gen. segetis, etc. But note pes, abies, aries, 
paries (Gen. pedis, abietis, etc.). 





1 Note also that final d cannot occur after a long vowel, since in this position it was 
lost in early Latin (48). Of the other consonants which occur as finals, only n is frequent, 
and this, in large part, in Neuter n-Stems like nomen, where the short vowel is in accord- 
ance with the origin of the formation. 
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6) In es, thou art or be (but és, eat, from edo), and penes, with. 


Norte. Original short -es became -is (44, 2). Of the examples of existing short -es 
nearly all represent earlier -ess, traces of which are found in early Latin (30, 3). For 
example, es is from ess, miles from miless (* milet-s). 


3. Final os is long ; e.g. hortos, flos. 
Exceptions : os, done (but 0s, mouth), compos, impos. 
4. Finalis is oftenest short; e.g. regis, tegis. 
But final is is long : 
a) In Plural Case-endings ; e.g. Dat.-Abl. sellis, hortis, nóbis, Acc. 
finis. 
6) In the Second Person Singular of verb-forms where the First 
Plural is -imus, namely in : 
Pres. Indic. Act. of the Fourth Conjugation, e.g. audis. 
Pres. Indic. Act. of some Irregular Verbs, e.g. is, fis ; also 
vis, mávis, etc. 
Pres. Sub). Act. of some Irregular Verbs, e.g. sis, velis, nolis. 
Perf. Subj. Act., e.g. amaveris, tegeris (but sometimes short 
-is; vice versa in the Fut. Perf. Indic. sometimes -is 
beside the regular -is. See 164, 6). 
c) In vis, force, Quiris, Samnis (Gen. -itis) ; often sanguis, rarely 
pulvis. 
5. Final us is usually short ; e.g. hortus, genus, régibus, tegimus. 
But final us is long : 
a) In the Gen. Sing. and the Nom. and Acc. Plur. of the Fourth 
Declension, as tribis. 
6) In the Nom.-Voc. Sing. of Nouns of the Third Declension which 
have long u in the other cases, as virtüs, tellüs, itis, etc. (Gen. 
X virtütis, tellüris, iüris). 


II. Words ending in a Vowel 


28. 1. Final a is oftenest short, namely in the Nom. Sing. of the 
First Declension and the Nom.-Acc. Plur. of all Neuters ; e.g. sella, 
dona, genera. 

But final a is long : 

a) In the Abl. Sing. of the First Declension, as sella. 

6) In the Imperative of the First Conjugation, as ama. 

c) In most uninflected words (except ita, quia), e.g. iüxtà, triginta, 
and Adverbs like contra, extra, postea, which are Ablatives in 
origin. 
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2. Finale is usually short ; e.g. horte, tege, tegere. 
But final e is long : 


a) In the Abl. Sing. of the Fifth Declension, e.g. dié. 

6) In the Imperative of the Second Conjugation, e.g. moné (but 
often short in ave, cave, vale, and, in early Latin, in many other 
Imperatives ; see note). 

c) In Adverbs derived from Adjectives of the First and Second . 
Declensions (126, 1), e.g. récté, alte (but always short in bene, 
male). 

d) In all monosyllables except those used as enclitics (-que, -ne, etc. ; 
see 38, 1), namely é, dé, mé, té, sé, né. 


3. Final i is long, except in nisi, quasi, and, in the usual prose pro- 
nunciations, in mihi, tibi, sibi, ibi, ubi. But the older forms mihi, etc., 
with final long i, are used in poetry side by side with mihi, etc. 

4. Final o is long, except in ego, modo, cito, duo, cedo (gzve). But in 
several other words it is sometimes short in poetry, e.g. homo, volo, scio. 
(From Ovid on, the short vowel becomes more and more frequent in the 
Nom. Sing. of the Third Declension, in Verb-forms, and in many other 
words, such as ergo, octo, immo, etc.) 

5. Finalu is long. 


Note. The short final o and i in all the examples given, and likewise the short e in 
bene and male, represent originally long vowels or diphthongs, e.g. modo from * modo like 
primó, bene from * bené like alté (126, 1), quasi, nisi from quasei, nisei (so written on 
early inscriptions; cf. si, early sei). The change was due to a process known as iambic 
shortening. In words of two syllables the first of which was short, there was a marked 
tendency, to shorten the final syllable if long, that is, to change the word-rhythm from 
u— to UY. This was not a mere matter of poetic usage, but a characteristic of 
common speech. In isolated forms, such as those mentioned, the tendency had full 
sway, and the short vowel is prevalent from the earliest period. In mihi, etc., the form 
with the short vowel became established, but the poets continued to use also the old 
form mihi, etc., at all periods. For other classes of words, early poetry, reflecting popular 
speech, shows many examples of the same process; e.g. Gen. Sing. domi, viri; Dat. Sing. 
malo; Nom. Sing. homo; Imperat. ama, puta, mone, cave, abi, redi; First Sing. volo; 
Second Sing. vides ; viden (for vidén, from vidés-ne), rogan, etc. But here the tendency 
to uniformity between words of the same class restored the normal type with the long 
vowel in the cultivated speech. Still, the short vowel remains in puta, meaning /or 
instance (originally an Imperative of puto), in viden, see? and usually in ave, cave used 
as Interjections, sometimes also in homo, volo, etc. Such forms in final short 0 gain ground 
again from Ovid on (see above). The short a of the Nom. Sing. of the First Declension 
and of Neuter Plurals was once long, but here the short vowel, though probably arising 
in iambic forms, extended to all words, and but few traces of the long a are found even 
in early Latin. 


QUANTITY OF SYLLABLES 


29. 1. Syllables are short or long, according to the length 
of time taken in pronouncing them. 
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2. A syllable is long if it contains a long vowel or a diph- 
thong ; for example, the first syllables of mater, audio. 


a. The first syllables of words like maius, cuius, eius, Troia, etc., are 
long because they really contain diphthongs. For example, maius, 
sometimes spelled maiius, is pronounced szaz-2us, much like our my use, 
with the accent on my. These words are often written maius, cüius, 
éius, etc., but should not be, since the vowel itself is short. 


3. A syllable is also long, even when the vowel is short, pro- 
vided it ends in a consonant. The time taken in pronounc- 
ing the consonant, being added to that taken in pronouncing 
the vowel, makes the syllable long. | 


That is, following the system of syllabification laid down in 14, 2, 
a syllable is long if its vowel is followed by two or more consonants, 
except a mute followed by a liquid (or qu). So the first syllable is : 
1) Long in por-ta, sic-cus, fac-tus, axis (ak-sts). 
2) Short in bo-nus, pa-tris, se-quor, a-dhibed (14, 2, note ; 15, 1). 
a. In words like patris the poets often use a syllabic division pat-ris, 
teneb-rae, etc. (14, 2, note), which makes the first syllable long.! 


&. The poets, following Greek usage, treat z as a double consonant. 


4. The same is true of final syllables. If a word ends ina 
single consonant its last syllable is long before a word begin- 
ning with a consonant, but short before a word beginning 
with a vowel or h, since in this case the final consonant is 
carried over to the next word. Sce 15, 2. 


30. In a few words we meet with a long syllable even where a short 
vowel is followed by only one consonant in the normal spelling, namely 
in compounds of iació (adició, conició, etc.), in hoc, and very often in hic. 


1. In compounds of iacid the regular spelling is adicio, disicid, etc. (not adiicio, etc.), 
and this represents the usual prose pronunciation. Yet in poetry the first syllable is 
nearly always long. ‘This is explained by the older forms adiecio, etc., in which the first 
syllable was, of course, long. ‘The poets made use of these earlier forms, which were 
more convenient for the metre, — or, at least, retained the old division of syllables, pro- 
nouncing ad-icid, etc. Similarly, for reicioó the poets made use of the older form reieció, 
in which the first syllable was long for the same reason as in eius, etc. (i.e. rez-yecid, like 
ei-yus; see 29, 2, a) or at least retained the older form of the first syllable, pronouncing 
then rei-icid. In the same way the first syllable is long in both conició and the less 
common coici6, 

1 The quantity of the vowel is not affected. Calling the vowel “long by position ” 
often misleads the beginner into such an error as pronouncing est, zs, with a long e. 
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2. In final syllables which once ended in two consonants, these consonants were some- 
times preserved in pronunciation before vowels, though not shown by the spelling. So 
the Nom. Sing. Neut. hoc stands for hocce, that is * hod (like quod) + c(e). and was usually 
so pronounced before vowels, though rarely so written. Hence it is nearly always a long 
syllable, for example, hoc dónum and hoc-c erat. The Nom. Sing. Masc. hic (earlier 
he-c) has a short vowel, and in earlier poetry is always a short syllable before a word 
beginning with a vowel. But a form hicc arose under the intluence of hocc, and in the 
classical poets the word is oftener a long syllable than a short one. 

3. In early Latin there are other similar cases,e. g. es(s), ou art, miles(s), ter(r), etc. 


ACCENT 


31. The Latin accent was, like the English, one of stress. 
Its position is as follows: 


I. In words of two syllables the accent is upon the first ; 
e.g. mágis, tégo. 

2. In words of more than two syllables it is upon the next 
to the last (the pent) if this is long, otherwise on the next 
preceding that (the antepenult); e.g. a-mi-cus, ma-gís-ter, but 
bél-li-cus, té-ne-brae (29, 3). 


3. Compounds are accented in the same way ; e.g. 4d-ferd not ad-féro, 
cónficit not cónfícit. But in non-prepositional compounds of fació such 
as calefació, tepefació, etc., which were written separately in the earliest 
period, the accent is always on the verb, e.g. calefácit not caléfacit. 


NoTE. The system of accent here described was preceded in the earliest period of 
the language, before the beginnings of literature. by a different system, according to which 
all words had a stress accent upon the first syllable. A relic of this is seen in the early 
Latin accentuation of words of four syllables of which the first three are short, e.g. 
fácilius. Some important phonetic changes are traced to this cardier accentual system. 


32. There are, however, a few exceptions to these statements. 

I. When a final syllable following a long penult is lost, the accent 
remains on what has now become the final syllable. So illic from illice, 
tantón from tantone, addüc from addüce, Perfect audit from audivit, etc. ; 
also adjectives in -ás, Gen. -atis, denoting one’s native place, as nostras 
(from nostratis), Arpinas, Capénas, etc. 

2. The Genitive and Vocative in -1 of nouns in -ius and -ium are 
accented on the penult even when short, e.g. Vergíli, ingéni. 

NOTE. According tostatements of the grammarians of the fourth and fifth centuries 
A.D., words ending with the enclitics -que, -ve, -ne, -ce were always accented on the 
syllable preceding the enclitic, even when this was short. e.g. bonáque, limináque, etc. 
Since the vast majority of inflected formsend in a long syllable, so that the accent would 
necessarily fall on the syllable preceding the enclitic (e.g. Abl. Sing. bonáque, bonoque, Acc. 
Sing. bonámque, etc.), one can readily see how the few forms ending in a short vowel 


might come to be accented in the same position. But in early Latin such forms were 
accented in accordance with the usual system, and there is some reason for believing that 
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in the Augustan period, too, the accent was still bónaque, limínaque,etc. It seems best, 
therefore, to accent such words in accordance with the general system, that is, bónaque, 
not bonáque ; similarly ítaque (in both meanings). 

33. In Latin there existed sex/ezce accent, as in English, some words 
being emphasized by stress, others being pronounced lightly. 


I. Certain words which were always unemphatic were pronounced and 
written as a part of the preceding word. Such words are known as 
enclitic particles, or simply exclitics. The commonest of these are -que, 
-ne, -ve, -ce, -pte, -met, -dum. 

2. Besides these, Relative and Indefinite Pronouns, Personal and 
Determinative Pronouns when not emphatic, Prepositions, Conjunctions, 
and parts of the verb “to be" were pronounced with little or no stress. 


SLURRING 


34. 1. When a final vowel is followed by a word beginning 
with a vowel or h, it is slurred or uz zzto the vowel of the 
following word (as in “await alike the inevitable hour”), 
without, however, changing the quantity of the latter. 


NoTE. It is frequently said that the final vowel was dropped in such a case. We 
know, however, that it was not wholly lost. One should pronounce it very lightly, 
quickly passing to the following word. Thus bons et, bon&(h)aec. 


2. The same is true of a word ending in m, final m losing its 
consonantal value before a word beginning with a voyel or h. The 
preceding vowel was nasalized, and the lips approached each other 
in a sort of w-sound, which did not interfere with the slurring of the 
vowels, e.g. bonum addit, pronounced 40%"*adait; bonum hoc, pronounced 
bon" (ioc ; bonam addit, pronounced oz^"adait. 

NoTE. Such pronunciation need occasion no difficulty in practice. If one tries, in 
the case of -um, simply to touch lightly upon the u in passing to the following vowel, the 


nasalization and the glide ze will be produced unconsciously. The same habit can then 
be easily transferred to combinations with other vowels. 


3. Owing to their unemphatic or enclitic use the words es, ave, and est, 
is, lose their vowel when preceded by a word ending in a vowel, just as in 
English you’re, he’s, she’s. And this, in contrast to the processes 
mentioned in 1 and 2, is sometimes indicated in the writing. So bonas 
for bona es, bonast for bona est, and also bonust for bonum est (bonum 
being pronounced without the final m; see 2). 


NoTE. Instead of bonust, which is the only contracted spelling for bonum est 
known on inscriptions, and which is frequent enough in MSS., our text-books, if they use 


1 
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the contracted spelling at all, write bonumst, which is a later spelling introduced to dis- 
tinguish this from another bonust, an early Latin form for bonus est (i.e. really from 
bonu est, a final s in early Latin being lost under certain conditions). The spelling 
bonumst invites a wrong pronunciation and misleads one as to the way in which the form 
originated. If the m had been fully sounded, the vowel of est would have remained, 
since it is never lost after consonants. Such a form as idst for id est, like English zz's, 
is unknown in Latin. 


SUGGESTIONS WITH REGARD TO PRONUNCIATION 


35. A correct pronunciation is, of course, by no means the most 
important thing in the study of Latin, but, if attained, it will lend much 
attractiveness to the reading of the literature. The three striking differ- 
ences (36, 37, 38) between Roman pronunciation and the pronunciation 
of English should therefore be constantly kept in mind. 


36. The difference in time between a short vowel and a long vowel 
was as great in Roman speech as in the extremes of short and long in 
our speech (e.g. met and made), and was steadily observed. Thus thea 
in the termination -ànus (e.g. Romanus) took, roughly speaking, twice as 
long to pronounce as the short a in anus, o/Z woman (-ànus = ÉÁínus).! 


37. The pronunciation of an obstructed consonant (14, 2, 4) was 
much fuller and clearer in Roman speech than it ordinarily is in English, 
— so full and clear, indeed, that it took about as much time as a short 
vowel, For example, in &ii-nus, pét-tus, or Yá-te, the obstructed n, c, or s 
at the end of the first syllable takes as much time to utter as the a, the e, 
or the i. In an English word like protected, on the other hand, so little 
time is spent upon the c in ordinary speech that the syllable which it ends 
belongs to the short class rather than to the long class. 


38. The Romans habitually slurred a vowel (34, 1 and 2) at the end 
of a word before an initial vowel or h, unless there was some special 
reason for pausing. In English we occasionally do this, especially with 
such words as Ze or the (e.g. J destre to advance the all-important interests 
of, etc.), but habitually we do not. 


39. There are certain very common combinations of quan- 
tities with accent, which, though they occur in English in 


1 Instead of trying to remember that, in his book, a given vowel in a given word had 
a mark over it, or did not, the student should rather, in learning each new word, fro- 
nounce all the long vowels distinctly long, and the short vowels distinctly short (or so 
think the pronunciation to himself), and thus fix the word in mind as sounding so and so. 
When, later, he has occasion to write the word, he should ask himself, not * How did it 
look in the book?” but * How do I pronounce it?” 

A student who possesses the gift of visual memory should of course avail himself of it. 
But, even in his case, the picture of the printed word which he carries in mind should be 
translated at once into a memory of sound. 
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groups of words, do not occur in any single word, and are there- 


fore strangeto us. These accordingly require special practice - 


and careat the beginning. The most important are as follows : 


I) The combination J—, as in déae, dé5, ámà, móne, téné, iübes, 
t6r6. Compare English d¢ home and té home in “I said d£ 
home, not té home.” The difficulty here is in making the first 
syllable really short, and in keeping aZ accent off the second 
syllable, while at the same time tranquilly giving it its full 
length. This is the hardest Latin combination for modern 
speakers. 

2) The combination 4 U—, as in Latio, rapidi. Compare English 
Meérry Mount (with the last word lengthened, but not accented). 

3) The combination —+ U or — — —, as in régina, réginà. Com- 
pare English whole patlful, with full length, but no accent, on 
whole, and full length, wzthk accent, on a7. 

4) The combination (much like the preceding) U—+ v, or 
v —-L-—, as in amáübámus, tenébátur, trahébatur. Compare 
English a whole patlful, with the a short, and the rest as 
above. 

5) The combination — s o, or —^uo-—,.as in divídimus, 
iüdícia, império, océano. This may be reproduced in the Eng- 
lish zo silliness, pronounced with a long zo, not accented, 
and with a short and accented first syllable in szZzzess. 


40. The student should regard the marking of long vowels in writing 
Latin simply as a form of spelling, to represent 4/fferences of sound. 
Long i and short i, for example, are as different in Latin as z in ft 
and ee in feet in English. 


PHONETIC CHANGES! 
Weakening of Vowels in Medial Syllables 


41. The vowels of medial syllables are subject to certain modifica- 
tions which do not appear in initial syllables. This is most apparent in 
the variation of the root-syllable, observable between compounds and 


1 Only such changes are mentioned as are fairly obvious, and involve the relations of 
existing Latin forms. There are many other changes, a treatment of which is needful 
and possible only in connection with the forms of other languages. 

Changes in the quantity of vowels have been mentioned already (18-21, 26, 28, note) ; 
also some changes of original diphthongs (10, a, 4, c, d). 





-— 
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the simple words from which they are derived, as facio, but per-ficio. 
But the change is not confined to such cases. 


NOTE 1. These changes came about at a time when the older accentual system (31, 
note) prevailed, according to which all but initial syllables were unaccented. The slight- 
ing of the vowels of unaccented syllables is common to languages with a strong stress 
accent, and nowhere more so than in English, where the result of the weakening is usually 
an obscure vowel much like z in ?z£. Note, for example, the pronunciation of drayman, 
ploughman as compared with that of an, or the identical sound given to the a, e, and o 
of currant, patient, patriot (but patridtic). In Latin the weakening takes the form of 
replacing the more open vowel by one less open. Soa is changed to e, and e frequently 
toi; similarly ai (ae), through ei, to i. Sometimes, owing to the character of the sur- 
rounding sounds, the change is to u ; similarly au (through ou) to ü. Long vowels are 
never affected. Contrast ad-áctus from actus with ad-fectus from factus. 

NOTE 2. In many compounds the feeling for the connection with the single word is 
so strong that the latter appears without change. So circum-ago, /ead around, ad-legó, 
elect to, etc. Sometimes both weakened and unchanged forms are found : thus from necó 
the compound &-nicó is found in early Latin, but the usual form is é-necó ; con-secró, from 
Sacro, remains the usual form, but cón-sacró is also found. ‘This retention or revival of 
the form of the simplex in compounds is known as Recomfposition, and is seen in our 
pronunciation of man in Zceman,as contrasted to that given to it in drayman, or in the 
pronunciation fore-head beside for'ed, Saturday beside Saturd’y (like Mond 'y), etc. ; 
also in housewife beside hussy, which is in origin the same word. In uncompounded 
words there are other influences which sometimes prevent the usual changes. 


42. The principal changes are as follows: 


I. a becomes i before a single consonant except r, and before ng ; 
it becomes e before r and before two consonants, and u before 1+ 
consonant.! 


ago ad-igo cado Perf. cecidi 
facio per-ficio capio ac-cipid 
tango at-tingo frango con-fringó 
parió Perf. peperi fallo Perf. fefelli 
factus per-fectus | captus ac-ceptus 
salto in-sultó calco in-culcd 


NoTE. Recomposition (41, note 2) is seen in circum-agó, com-paro, etc. In Noun- 
Stems ending in a + consonant, the a of the Nom. Sing. remains unchanged in the other 
cases ; e.g. Caesar, Caesar, Gen. Caesaris. 


2. e, unless preceded by i, becomes i before a single consonant 
except r. 


teneo . at-tined rego cor-rigó 
sedeo ad-sided premo com-primo 
miles Gen. militis (but paries Gen. parietis) 


NOTE. Recomposition is seen in ad-legó, circum-seded, etc. In forms like segetis 
(Gen. of seges) as compared with militis, the retention of the e is due to the assimi- 
lating influence of the e of the first syllable. 


1 This statement combines the final results of several different changes which took 
place at successive periods. 
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3. ae becomes i, and au becomes i. 


quaerd in-quiró claudó in-clüdó 
caedó Perf. cecidi causa ac-cüsó 


NoTE. But oftener Recomposition takes place, as ad-haered, ex-audio, etc. 
4. av and ov become u. 
lavó e-luó novus dénuó (* dé-novó) 
5. 0 becomes i (or e if preceded by i) before a single consonant 


except 1; it becomes u before two consonants and, unless preceded by a 
vowel, beforel. Examples: 


licó from *in(s)locó leguntur from *legontor 
bonitás **  *bono-tas (bonus) porculus ** *porco-los (porcus) 
societás **  * socio-tàs (socius) but filiolus (filius) 


Note. But the change to i is rare except before suffixes, as in bonitás. In the root- 
syllable of compounds o nearly always remains unchanged, e.g. ab-rogó, con-locd, ad- 
moneo, etc. For the change to u, see also 44, 1. 

6. (Note to 1, 2, and 5.) When the vowel of the medial syllable, 
whether a, e, or 0, is followed by a labial (p, b, f, or m), it is sometimes 
changed to u instead of to i, — but not always, and the reasons for the 
difference are not clear, except that the quality of the vowels of the 
surrounding syllables was a factor. In some of these words the u 
remained unchanged, but in most it was eventually supplanted by i. 
Examples are : oc-cupó (from the root cap- of capid) as compared with anti- 
cipó ; au-cupis, Gen. of auceps, compared with principis from princeps; 
con-tubernális (taberna); possumus, volumus compared with agimus, 
tegimus ; mancupium and mancipium ; maxumus and maximus, proxumus 
and proximus, etc. The same variation is seen when the original vowel 
was u or i, e.g. cornu-fex and corni-fex (cornu-), pontu-fex and ponti-fex 
(ponti-), and in some cases of original u even in initial syllables, e.g. 
lubet and libet, clupeum and clipeum. 


Syncope of Vowels 


43. 1. Short vowels are sometimes lost in medial and final syllables. 
So, for example, surgó beside the older sur-rigo, pergo from * per-rigó ; 
reppuli, rettuli, from the reduplicated Perfects *re-tetuli, *re-pepuli; 
valdé beside validus; caldus, soldus, beside calidus, solidus ; in final sylla- 
bles nec, ac, beside neque, atque (cf. also words having enclitic -c, -n, 
beside -ce, -ne); Nom. Sing. of i-Stems pars, mons, etc., from original 
Nom. * partis, * montis, Neut. animal from animale, * animali. 
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NoTE. Like the weakening of vowels, this process began under the old accentual 
system (31, note), as shown by rettuli from * ré-tetuli, etc. Where double forms like 
calidus and caldus exist, the shorter forms are those of the rapid utterance of everyday 
speech, and were often used by the poets. A similar relation, as regards use, exists 
between periculum and periclum, saeculum and saeclum, etc. But in these the shorter 
forms represent a retention of, or in part a reversion to, the original formation; the 
vowel before 1 is a secondary development. 


2. Syncope is especially common in syllables containing ro and ri, 
and, if the r is not already preceded by a vowel, an e is developed before 
it. So regularly in the Nominative Singular of stems in -ro- and -ri-, as 
puer from * pueros, ager from *agros, imber from * imbris, acer from 
*&cris. Similarly sacerdos from *sacri-dós, agellus (*ager-los) from 
* agro-lo-s, etc. The successive stages of development are, for example, 
* agros, * agrs, * agers, * agerr (49, 11), ager (49, 13). 


Change of Vowels in Final Syllables 


44. 1. Change of o to u. Before final consonants an original o 
became u; e.g. hortus, hortum, illud, legunt, from * hortos, * hortom, 
* illod, *legont, the stem-vowel in all such cases being o. 


A similar change took place in medial syllables before two consonants or 1 (42, 5); 
and even in initial syllables o became u when followed by 1 -- consonant or by nc, ngu, 
mb; e.g. multa from molta, hunc from honc, etc. In all three classes of words this 
change took place in the third century B.C., and examples of the original o are found 
only in the earliest inscriptions ; e.g. praifectos, opos, cosentiont, pocolom, molta, honc. 

But if the o was preceded by v or u, it was retained for nearly two centuries longer, 
so that vivos, exiguos, servos, equos, relinquont, sequontur, volt, volgus are the proper 
forms not only for Plautus and Terence, but also for Cicero. And when the change to u 
finally came, the product of quo and guo was at first cu, gu, not quu, guu, which were 
introduced later; cum for earlier quom remained. 


The forms of the different periods may be illustrated as follows : 


Earliest Inscriptions . . hortos servos equos relinquont 
Plautus, Cicero. . . . hortus e e e 
Augustan Period . . . as servus ecus relincunt 
Later Imperial Period  . « $e equus relinquunt 


2. Before final s or t an original e became i; e.g. in Verb forms like legis, legit from 
earlier *leges, *leget (with the “thematic vowel" e), or Gen. Sing. patris, etc., from 
* patr-es (the original Genitive ending of consonant-stems being -es or -0s). 

3. An original final i, if it was not dropped (48, 1), became e; e.g. ante from * anti 
(cf. anti-cipd), or Nom. Sing. Neut. mare, sedile, etc.;from * mari, * sedili (i-Stems). 

4. In final syllables original oi (which in initial syllables became oe, i ; see 10, a) and 
ai (ae) became first ei, then i. So Nom. Plur. horti, Dat.-Abl. Plur. hortis, sellis, from 
early Latin hortei, horteis, selleis, these from earlier * hortoi, * hortois, * sellais. 


Contraction of Vowels 
45. Two like vowels unite to form the corresponding long vowel, as 
nil from nihil, bimus from * bi-himus (hiems), cópia from * co-opia, currüm 
from curruum (Gen. Plur.). For the contraction of two unlike vowels 
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no brief general statement can be made; examples are: cógó from 
* co-agó, cómó from * co-emó, degó from *dé-agó, amó from * amao (cf. 
moneo), Subjunctive amés from * amàés. 


Vowel Gradation 


46. There are some vowel variations which are not due to any 
changes within the Latin language, but are relics of a system of vowel 
interchange inherited from the parent speech,! and known as Vowel 
Gradation, — such as is seen, for example, in English szzg, sang, sung. 
An understanding of the system as a whole cannot be gained from Latin 
alone, and is unnecessary here. 

The principal variations are : 


I. e, — 0, as tegó, — toga ; sequor, — socius. 

2. e, — 6, * tego, — téxi, tegula ; sedeo, — sédi, sedés. 
3. i (earlier ei), — (0e), — i, ** dico, — dictus, abdicó ; fido, — foedus, — fides. 
4. ü (earlier *eu, ou), — u, ** dücó, — ductus, dux, Gen. ducis. 

5. a, — à, * scabo, — scabi; caveó, — cavi. 

6. 0, — 0, * fodio, — fodi ; voco, — vox. 

7. a, — 6, * ago, — egi; capió, — cépl. 


Changes of Single Consonants 


47. Rhotacism. An s between vowels becomes r, as in generis from 
* genesis (Nom.-Acc. genus), geró from * gesó (Perf. ges-si, Perf. Pass. 
Partic. ges-tus), erd (es-t), dir-imo (cf. dis-póno) ; also dir-ibed from habeo. 


NOTE. Compare English were beside was. The intermediate stage between s andr 
was the voiced s, the sound of s in vose or z in zero, and this was still preserved in the 
earliest Latin. Finals is not subject to this change, but in some nouns, as honor beside 
honos, amor, etc., the s which is proper in the Nom. Sing. has yielded to the influence of 
all the other cases, in which s regularly became r. See 80, 4, note; 86, note. 


48. A final d is lost after long vowels, though still found in early inscriptions; 
e.g. Abl. Sing. sententià, early sententiád, Imperative estó, early estüd. 


Changes in Consonant Groups 


49. 1. A voiced mute when followed by a voiceless mute or s becomes 
itself voiceless ; e.g. scrip-tus, scrip-si (scribo). 

2. Not only g, but also qu, gu, and h, become c before t or s (cs 
then appearing as x), as in the Perf. Pass. Partic., and the Perf. in -s1; 


1 That is, the language from which are descended not only Latin (with its own descen- 
dants French, Italian, etc.) and the other dialects of ancient Italy (Oscan, Umbrian, etc.), 
but also Greek, the Germanic languages (German, English, etc.), the Celtic languages 
(Irish, Welsh, etc.), the Slavonic languages (Russian, etc.), the languages of India and 
Persia, and others. This parent speech is called Indo-European. 
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e.g. réctus, réxi (regó), coctus, coxi (coquó), ünctus, ünxi (unguo), vectus, 
vexi (vehd). And as v between vowels sometimes stands for original 
gu,! we find ct and x in interchange with v; e.g. Nom. Sing. nix, Gen. 
nivis (from *niguis; cf. ninguit), vixi, victus (vivo); similarly früctus 
(fruor), flüxi (fluo), etc. 

3. A guttural mute is lost between 1 or r and a following t, s, m, or n; 
e.g. fultus, fulsi (fulció), tortus, torsi, tormentum (torqueó), urna (urceus). 

4. A dental mute is assimilated to a following s, and the resulting ss 
becomes s if standing after a long syllable, or before another consonant, 
or if final; e.g. messui from * met-sui (meto), clausi, earlier claussi from 
* claud-si (claudo), aspició (ad-spició), miles, earlier miless (30, 3) from 
* milet-s. 

5. When a final dental of a root comes to stand before a suffix begin- 
ning with a dental, the result is ss, which, after a long syllable, is reduced 
tos. Sosessum from * sed-tum (sedeo), fissus from * fid-tos (findo), clausus, 
earlier claussus from * claud-tos (claudo), etc. But if the second dental 
is followed by r, the result is str; e.g. rostrum from * rod-trom (rodo). 

6. Original ss, as well as the ss arising under the rules just given, was 
reduced to s when preceded by a long syllable. So hausi from haus-si 
(haurid from * hausio, 47), as clausi from claus-si (4), clausus from claussus 
(5). Ll sometimes suffers a similar reduction, as in milia from millia, 
paulum from paullum. 


a. The ss remains in the contracted Perfect forms, like amàsse beside amávisse, 
and in the short forms of edó, ea?, as ésse, éssétur. 


7. A p is sometimes inserted between m and a following t or s ; e.g. 
émptus (emó), sümpsi (sümó), hiemps beside hiems. 

8. Dental and labial mutes are assimilated to a following guttural, 
and dentals to labials. So ac-cidó from * ad-cado, siccus from * sit-cos 
(sitis), oc-cidó from * ob-cadó, ap-páreó from ad-pàreo, etc. 

9. A nasal is assimilated to the class of the following mute; e.g. 
im-putó (in-putó), eundem (eum-dem), princeps with guttural n (primus). 

10. Labial and dental mutes when followed by a nasal become nasals, 
and, if the preceding syllable is long, mm becomes m. So: 


summus, from * sup-mos (super) somnus, from * sop-nos (sopor) 
mamma  *  *mad-mà (maded) ramus *  *ràd-mos (radix) 


1 The sound-group gu, parallel in character and origin with qu, was retained only 
after n, as in ungu6, etc. Otherwise, when followed by a vowel, it lost the g, appearing 
then as v, which, in case the preceding vowel was u, was itself lost. Hence ninguit, 
nix, but nivis; früctus, but fruor (from * früvor, * früguor), etc. 
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r1. dl, ld, nl, In, rl, ls become ll, and rs becomes rr. So: 


sella, from *sed-là (sedeo) salló, from * sald6 (English sa77) 
corolla — ** ^*coron-là (corona) colis <‘  *colnis 
agellus ‘“ *ager-los velle <‘  *vel-se (cf. es-se) 


ferre from * fer-se 


12. Ans, or group of consonants ending in s, is dropped before voiced 
consonants, and the preceding vowel, if short, is lengthened. So: 
bini, from * bis-ni (bis) luna, from * louc-snà (lüceó) 
primus *  *pris-mos (cf. pris-cus) plum  * *pins-lom (pinsd) 
idem (Nom. Sing. Masc.), from *is-dem  séviri  *  *secs-virl (sex) 

I3. Finals. Double consonants at the end of a word are simplified. 
So os, done, from * oss (Gen. ossis) ; miles from miless, * milets (4); mel 
from * mell, * meld (Gen. mellis; see 11); far from *farr, *fars (Gen. 
farris; see 11); ager from *agerr, *agers (11, 48, 2). Note also cor 
from cord (Gen. cordis) and lac from lact (Gen. lactis). 


a. In Nom.-Acc. hoc from hocc, * hod-c (8), the double consonant was retained, in 
pronunciation, before a vowel; in early Latin also miless, etc. See 30, 2, 3. 


Assimilation in Compounds 


90. When assimilation takes place in compounds, the changes are 
nearly all such as have just been mentioned. But assimilation is often 
absent, owing to the influence of the separate form of the word which is 
the first member of the compound. This is the same principle of 
Recomposition that often prevents the regular vowel changes in the 
second member of compounds (41, note 2). 


Thus the Nom.-Acc. Sing. Neut. of quisquam is regularly quicquam (rarely quidquam), 
but that of quisque is regularly quidque (rarely quicque) ; while from quisquis both quid- 
quid and quicquid were in common use, and from quispiam both quippiam and quidpiam. 

The greatest variation is seen in the so-called prepositional compounds, that is, com- 
pounds with adverbial prefixes, most of which occur separately as Prepositions. For 
certain combinations assimilation predominates from the earliest period ; in others only 
the unassimilated form is in use until a late period. So, for example, spellings like 
accipio, attineó are more common at all periods than adcipio, adtineo, and, though the 
latter forms are sometimes found in imperial times, it is doubtful if the recomposition 
affected anything but the spelling. On the other hand, spellings like adfero, adsigno, 
conlocó, etc., prevailed to the almost total exclusion of affero, assigno, collocd until sev- 
eral centuries after Christ, so that we must believe that ad and con were actually so 
pronounced in such words. Yet here again there are special cases. For example, the 
spelling conlégium, exclusively employed down to the time of Augustus, gives way to 
collegium in the Augustan period, though conlocó and other similar forms continue to 
prevail until a much later period. . 


9l. The following are the forms of the adverbial prefixes according 
to the normal spelling. For the sake of convenience, the few variations 
not coming under the head of assimilation are also mentioned. 
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1. Abremains unchanged before d, g, 1, n, r, and 8, is replaced by abs before t and c, by as 
before p, by au before f, by 4 before m, and before f in á-fui. Examples: ab-dó, ab-grego, 
ab-lué, ab-nuó, ab-rumpó, ab-solvó, abs-tined, abs-condó, as-portó, au-feró, à-mitto. 

2. Ad is assimilated before t, c, and p, as at-tined, ac-cipid, ap-pared. (But before p 
in verbs other than appello, appared, apparo, the spelling with d is very frequent, as ad- 
probó, etc.) The ad remains unchanged before b (ad-bibó), m (ad-mittó), q (ad-quiésco), 
£ (ad-gredior, but ag-gero frequently), f (ad-fero), s (ad-signó), n (ad-numero). Before 
1 it usually remains unchanged, as ad-1uó, ad-lego, etc., but in al-ligó (-áre) and al-látus 
the assimilated form is preferable. Before r it usually remains unchanged, as ad-rogé, 
etc. but is assimilated in ar-ripid and ar-rigd. Before gn, sc, sp, and st, it is assimi- 
lated (ag-gn, as-sc, as-sp, as-st), and one of the two like consonants is dropped, as 
agnosco, ascribo, aspicio, asto, etc. But in many words the unassimilated form is also 
frequent, in some even preferable. So agnátus and adgnatus, agnóscó and adgnosco; 
ascendó and adscendó, ascribo and adscribo, asciscó and adscisco; aspiró and adspiro, 
aspicio and (less commonly) adspició, but regular aspergo, aspernor ; astó and adsto, but 
usually adstipulor, adstringó and adstruo. 

3. Amb (older ambi), seen in amb-igó, amb-üró, etc., becomes am before a consonant, 
as am-plector, am-puto. 

4. Ante appears as anti (its original form) in anti-cipó, anti-stes, and sometimes in 
anti-stó. 

5. Circum becomes circu in circu-ed beside circum-eo. 

6. Cum appears as con before t, d, C, q, g, s, f, and v; as com before p, b, and m. 
Before 1 the unassimilated form is preferable except in col-ligó and its compounds, e.g. 
con-1ocó, con-loquium, con-làpsus, etc. But before r the assimilated form is preferable, 
as cor-rumpó, cor-ripió, etc. Before vowels, h, and gn the form is co, as co-alésco, 
co-haereó, co-gnóscó (from gnóscó, the older form of nosco). Before n the form is 
cd, as có-niveó, có-nectó.  Comb-üró is probably formed after the analogy of amb-üro. 
Before consonantal i the proper form is con, as con-iungo, con-iüró, etc.; so con-ició 
from con-ieció, but also co-icid (30, 1), like co-alésco. 

7. Dis remains unchanged before t, c, q, p, and s (but when this is followed by a conso- 
nant, one 8 is dropped), becomes dif before f, di before voiced consonants, and dir before 
vowels, Examples: dis-tend6, dis-clüdo, dis-quiro, dis-pono, dis-solv6, di-scribo, dif-fero, 
di-do, di-geró, di-moveoó, di-numeró, di-luó, di-rigo, di-vulg6, di-iüdicó, dir-imo. But dis 
sometimes appears in place of di, as in dis-rumpo beside di-rumpó, and regularly in disicio. 

8. Ex remains unchanged before t, c, q, p, and s, but becomes € before voiced conso- 
nants. Examples: ex-tendó, ex-clüdo, ex-quiró, ex-pend6, ex-scribo, &-dicd, 6-gero, 
é-bibó, &-mittó, é-ligo, é-numer6, é-rumpó, é-vocó, é-iüró. Before f a form ec was used, 
which became ef, as in ef-fero, ef-ficid (earlier ec-fero, ec-ficio). 

9. In remains unchanged before t, d, c, q, g, n, f, v. Before p, b, m it becomes im, as 
im-peró, im-bibó, im-mittó though the spelling in-peró, etc.,isalso found. Before gn then 
is lost, as ignóscó. Before 1 and r, in remains unchanged until a very late period, as in- 
listris, in-látus, in-rumpó, in-rogé,etc. A form ind, representing an early indu (cf. indu- 
perator, indi-gena), is seen in ind-igeó (egeo), ind-ipiscor (apiscor), and ind-uó (cf. exuo). 

Io. Inter remains unchanged except in intel-lego. 

11. Ob is assimilated before c, p, and f, as oc-cido, op-pónó, of-ferd. It appears as o 
in o-mittó, as om in om-mütésco beside ob-mütéscó, and as os (from obs) in os-tendo. 
Elsewhere it is retained. 

12. Per remains unchanged except that it is sometimes assimilated to a following 1. 
So pel-legó and pel-lició, preferable to per-legó, per-licio, but per-lüceo preferable to pel- 
lüceó, and always per-1u6, per-lüstro, per-latus. 

13. Por, a form related to pró, and seen in por-tend6, por-ricio, por-rigo, is assimilated 
in pol-luó, pol-liceor, pos-sideo. For pro, pro, pród, see 24, 2. 

I4. Sub is treated for the most part like ob, but before some words beginning with t 
or € it appears as sus (from subs). So sus-tineo, sus-tuli, beside sub-trahó; sus-cénsed, 
sus-cipid, beside suc-cumbóo, suc-cidd. Sub-spicid becomes suspició, but sub-scribo is 
more usual than suscribó. Before r, sub remains unchanged, except in sur-ripid and 
sur-réxi, Perf. of surgd; e.g. sub-rogó, sub-ruó, sub-rided, etc. Sum-mittó, sum-moved 
are preferable to sub-mitto, sub-moved, which are examples of late recomposition. 

15. Re appears as red before vowels and h, as red-hibed, redeo, red-igo, etc. ; also in 
red-d6, and in early Latin red-dücó (usually re-düco). 

16. Trans becomes trà before d, n, and v, as trádo, trà-dücó, trand, trávehó, etc.; 
also tráició. But tráns-dücó, etc., are also found. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY 


52. The spelling.of many Latin words varied in different 
periods, or even in the same period. Our traditional orthog- 
raphy is that of the first century a.p., and we retain this as 
the normal spelling for school grammars, and for school 
editions even of authors like Cicero, the spelling of whose 
time was somewhat different. Some of the more important 
classes of variations are as follows : 


I. The earlier forms of servus, equus, vult, etc., were servos, equos, 
ecus, volt, etc. See 44, I. 

2. Foralong time the spelling varied between u and i in maxumus, 
maximus, optumus, optimus, lubet, libet, etc., but the spelling with i 
finally became the normal one. See 42, 6. 

3. The reduction of ss to s and ll to 1 has been mentioned (49, 6). 
The spelling with one s or 1 is occasionally found before the Augustan 
period, and becomes universal in the first century. We should write : 
causa, clausus, milia, paulum, — not caussa, claussus, millia, paullum. 

4. Whereistands for an original diphthong (10, c ; 42, 3; 44,4) ei is 
the common spelling down through the time of Cicero; e.g. deicd (dicó), 
Nom. Plur. servei (servi), etc. 

5. Owing to the reduction of n before s (11), the n is frequently 
omitted in inscriptions. In the Numeral Adverbs and in the Ordinals 
like vicensimus the omission is frequent in manuscripts also, and we often 
find toties beside totiens, decies beside deciéns, vicesimus beside vicénsimus, 
etc. But the full forms are to be preferred. 

6. There was much uncertainty at all periods in the use of initial h; 
for example, harena, haruspex, haedus, holus, beside the incorrect aréna, 
aruspex, aedus, olus, and erus, umerus, ümidus, beside the incorrect herus, 
humerus, hümidus. See 11, note. 

7. For variation in the spelling of compounds, see 50, 51. 


Part II 


INFLECTION 


53. The Parts of Speech are the same as in English, except 
that there is no Article. 


Definitions of the Parts of Speech are given under Syntax in 221. 


54. Nouns, Adjectives (including Participles), Pronouns, 
and Verbs are capable of Inflection, or change of form express- 
ing the varied relations of the word to the other parts of the 
sentence. In the case of Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns 
such inflection is called Declension; in the case of Verbs, it 
is called Conjugation. 


DECLENSION 


55. Declension comprises the variations in Gender, Num- 
ber, and Case. 
GENDER 


56. The Genders arethree, Masculine, Feminine, and Neuter. 


a. Natural Gender is simply the distinction of sex, the names of males 
being Masculine, those of females being Feminine, and those of things 
without sex being Neuter. 

6. Grammatical Gender is a distinction of form as manifested either 
by the Noun itself, by an Adjective agreeing with it, or by a Pronoun 
agreeing with or referring to it. 


The Relation of Gender to Signification 


57. Grammatical gender, which is commonly meant by the 
term Gender as applied in grammar, has a marked connec- 
tion with natural gender, but is by no means identical with 
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it! In Latin the grammatical gender of names of persons 
and of most animals follows the natural gender, but the names 
of inanimate objects are as often Masculine or Feminine as 
Neuter. For these the gender is determined simply by the 
form, — of the Noun itself, or if, as is often the case, the 
form of the Noun is not sufficiently characteristic of gender, 
by the form of an Adjective agreeing with it, or a Pronoun 
agreeing with or referring to it. What the forms character- 
istic of gender are will be shown under the separate Declen- 
sions, and, moreover, the gender of all Nouns will be marked. 


98. Certain general statements may, however, be made 
which will help in remembering the gender of many words. 


I. All Names of Wonths and Winds, and most names of 
Rivers, are Masculine. Examples: 
Aprilis, 4frz/, Eurus, the southeast wind, "Tiberis, the Tiber. 


2. Most names of Zyrees, Plants, Cities, Countries, and 
Islands are Feminine. Examples: 
ficus, fig tree, crocus, crocus; Corinthus, Corinth ; Aegyptus, Egypt; 

Cyprus, Cyprus. 

3. Indeclinable Nouns, Substantive Clauses, Infinitives used 
substantively, and quoted expressions, are Neuter. 
nihil, zothing, totum hoc philosophari, a// this philosophizing, istuc 

taceo, that “I'll be still” of yours. 


a. With reference to statements 1 and 2, observe the gender of the corresponding 
general words: ménsis, month, M. (the names of the months are really Adjectives), ventus, 
wind, M., fluvius, amnis, river, M.,— but arbor, 7ree, F., planta, plant, F., urbs, city, F., 
terra, country, F., insula, island, F. 

&. Many words belonging tothe classes mentioned under 2 are not Feminine. Forms 
with distinctly Neuter endings, as Latium, Leuctra (Plur.), Reate, are Neuter; also 
many names of plants in -er, Gen. -eris, as piper, 2e?fer. Names of cities and countries 
in -1 (Plur.), as Delphi, are Masculine. But Feminines greatly predominate, since they 
include not only the forms with distinctly Feminine endings, but also most of the numer- 
ous forms in -us, Gen. -i. 


1JIn English, where almost the only surviving sign of grammatical gender is that of 
the Pronouns Ze, she, it, this agrees with natural gender ; for the feeling of sex-distinc- 
tion (or, in the case of #, lack of or indifference to sex-distinction) is always associated 
with these words, — even when used metaphorically of inanimate objects (as she of a ship). 
The view that a// grammatical gender, for example as seen in Latin, is nothing but 
metaphorical sex-distinction, is losing ground, 
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. 59. 1. Certain words are of common gender, that is, they are 
Masculine or Feminine according to the sex referred to, as civis, cz£zzez 
(male or female), bós, ox or cow. 

2. Certain names of animals have a fixed gender without regard to 
the sex referred to, as vulpés, fox, always Feminine, ànser, goose and 
gander, always Masculine. 


NUMBER 


60. There are, as in English, two Numbers, the Singular 
and the Plural. 
THE CASES 
61. There are six Cases: 


Nominative : the case of the subject ; 


Genitive : * of case; 

Dative : * to or for case ; 

Accusative: — * case of the direct object, etc. ; 
Vocative : * case of address ; 

Ablative : “© from, with, or tn case. 


The meanings given are only for purposes of identification, the uses of the cases being 
treated in detail under the head of Syntax. 


a. All but the Nominative and Vocative are called Oblique Cases. 

5. There were originally two other cases, the Locative and the Instru- 
mental (or Sociative). They are, for the most part, merged with the 
Ablative. But the Locative is still preserved in many names of places 
and adverbial expressions. 


62. 1. The Cases are distinguished by different endings, 
known as Case-Endings. These are not the same for all De- 
clensions, and in Pronouns some few endings are used which 
are unknown in the declension of Nouns and Adjectives. 


NoTE. In reality the difference between corresponding case-forms of the various 
Declensions is largely one of Stem, that is, the base to which the endings are added. 
This is evident, for example, in the Nominatives -us, -is, -és, in which the ending proper 
is the same, namely, 8. Yet sometimes the ending, too, is different, for example in the 
Dative and Ablative Plural, where the -is of the First and Second Declensions has no 
connection with the -ibus of the Third, Fourth, and Fifth. Very often, in the case of 
stems ending in a vowel, the line between the stem and the ending proper is not apparent 
on the surface, owing to contraction and to other phonetic changes affecting either the 
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stem or the ending ; so that, for practical purposes, we apply the term Case-Endings to 
certain variable parts, which, in the case of vowel-stems, include both the final vowel of 
the stem and the ending proper. In the case of consonant-stems, the variable termina- 
tions are also the true case-endings. 

2. The Nominative and Accusative are alike in all Neuters, both in 
the Singular and in the Plural.! 

3. The Nominative and Vocative are always alike in the Plural, and 
also, except in Masculines and Feminines of the Second Declension, in 


the Singular.! 
4. The Dative and Ablative are always alike in the Plural. 


NOUNS 


63. In the declension of Nouns there are five distinct 
types, distinguished by different Stems. These are known 
as the Five Declensions. The form of the Genitive Singular 
Is chosen as a convenient characteristic of each. Thus: 


Stent ends in: Gen. Sing. ends in: 
DECLENSION I a ae 
e II o I 
e III ior a consonant is 
ét IV u üs 
« V e ei 


64. The scheme of the normal endings is as follows : 


DECLENSION I DECLENSION II 

SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. a ae | us, er; N. um 1; N.a 
Ge. ae arum I orum 
Dat. ae is Ó is 
Acc. am as um 08; N.a 
Voc. a ae e,er; N. um I; N.a 
A. à Is re) Is 


1 Hence we speak of the Nom.-Acc. Sing. Neut. as a single form; likewise of the 
Nom.-Acc. Plur. Neut., the Nom.-Voc. Sing. or Plur., or the Dat.-Abl. Plur. 
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Vom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
7 Voc. 
A bl. 


Nom 
Gen. 
Dat. 


Acc. 0 


Voc. 
A bl. 


NOTE. 


Vom. 
Gen. 
Dat. - 
Acc. 
Voc. 
A bl. 


First Declension 


DECLENSION III 

















SINGULAR 
Consonant-Stems 
8, 1; N. 
is 
i 
em; N. 
8, ; N. í 
e 
PLURAL 
N.a M., F. 68 
um 
ibus 
és; N.a 
N.a M., F. é8 
ibus 
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i-Sfems 





is, 6s, er; N. e, ! 


em, im; N.e, 
is, és, er; N. e, 
e, i 








N. ia 
ium 


18 (6és)*; N. ia 
N. ia 


The endings given in the middle column are those which are always the 
same for both Consonant-Stems and i-Stems. 


DECLENSION IV 


DECLENSION V 


SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
uS; N.ü üs; N. ua és és 

üs uum el, el érum 
ul ü; N.ü ibus, ubus éi, el ébus 
um; N.ü üs; N.ua em es 
us; N.ü üs; N. ua és és 

ü ibus, ubus é ébus 


P 


FIRST DECLENSION 
a- Stems 


65. The Nominative Singular ends in short a, which stands 


for original -à. 


Example of Declension : 


1 A dash indicates that the ending or, in the case of a vowel-stem, both ending and 
stem-vowelare lacking. But the Nom.-Voc. Sing. in -er from 0-Stems or i-Stems, though 
likewise lacking both ending and stem-vowel (70, 87), is, for greater convenience, given 


uS -er, 


2 Here, and in general in examples of inflection, forms inclosed in ( ) are variants 
which are less common in the best period. 
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sella, seat, F. 
(stem sella-) 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. sella, a (the) seat sellae, (the) seats 
Gen.  sellae, of a (the) seat sellarum, of (the) seats 
Dat.  sellae, £o or for a (the) seat sellis, 7o or for (the) seats 
Acc. — sellam, a (the) seat sellas, (the) seats 
Voc. | sella, (O) seat sellae, (O) seats 
Abl. X sella, from, with, or in a | sellis, from, with, or in 
(the) seat (the) seats 


Remarks on the Case-Forms 


66. 1. An old form of the Genitive Singular in -às is preserved in 
familias, used in such phrases as pater familias, head of the household, etc. 
2. A Genitive form in -ài is found in poetry, as aulai, of the court. 

3. A Genitive Plural in -um beside that in -àrum is found in com- 
pounds of -cola, Zwe//ing in, and -gena, descendant of; also in amphora, 
a liquid measure, drachma, a Greek coin, and in many proper names of 
Greek origin, as Aeneadae, Lapithae, etc. So agricolum, Troiugenum, 
amphorum, Aeneadum, etc. 


NoTE. This is not a contraction of -àrum. The compounds of -cola and 
-gena, being Masculines, fell under the influence of the Second Declension, in 
which -um is an old ending. All the other words mentioned are of Greek origin, 
and in these the -um corresponds to the Greek ending. 

4. For the Dative and Ablative Plural of filia, daughter, and dea, 
goddess, the forms filiabus and deabus are frequently used to avoid con- 
fusion with the corresponding cases of filius, soz, and deus, god. So in 
the phrases filiis et filiabus, diis deabusque. In other words -abus is rare. 

5. There is a Locative Singular form which is identical with the Geni- 
tive, as Romae, af Rome. Inthe Plural the form is the same as the Dative 
and Ablative, as Athenis, a7 Athens. 


6. The Ablative Singular once ended in -ád, which is preserved in early inscriptions, 
e.g. sententiàd. 

7. The Dative and Ablative Plural once ended in -ais, which first became -eis (still 
preserved in the spelling of the Ciceronian period, e.g. vieis), then -is. 


Gender 


67. Words of the First Declension are Feminine, except a 
few referring to male persons, as nauta, saz/or, agricola, farmer ; 
also Hadria, the Adriatic. 
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Greek Nouns 


68. Greek nouns of the First Declension often retain their 
proper Greek forms in some cases of the singular. The 
resulting mixture of Greek and Latin declension may be seen 
in the following examples : 


Nom. Aeneüs Anchisés Andromaché, -a 
Gen. Aeneae Anchisae Andromachés, -ae 
Dat. Aenéae Anchisae Andromachae 

Acc. Aenéün, -am Anchisén, -am Andromachén, -am 
Voc. Aenéa Anchisé, -à, -a Andromaché, -a 

A bl. Aenéa Anchis@, -à Andromaché, -à 


NoTE. Many proper names of the Greek First Declension are inflected in Latin 
according to the Third Declension, as Aeschinés, Miltiadés. Ablatives like Anchisé are 
formed according to the Fifth Declension. 


SECOND DECLENSION 
o- Stems 


69. The Nominative Singular ends in -us, or, in the case 
of Neuters, in -um. These endings were originally -os, -om 
(44, 1). Examples of Declension : 


hortus, garden, M. dónum, 7/7, N. 
(stem horto-) (stem dóno-) 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. hortus. horti donum dona 
Gen. horti hortórum doni donórum 
Dat. hortó hortis donó donis 
Acc. hortum hortós donum dona 
Voc. horte horti donum dona 
AB. hortó hortis donó donis 


70. Most stems in -ro-, in the Nominative Singular, drop 
o and s of the original ending and insert an e before the r, 
if the latter is not already preceded by a vowel. See 48, 2. 
Examples : 
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puer, Joy, M. ' ager, field, M. vir, 2a, M. 
(stem puero-) (stem agro-) (stem viro-) 
SINGULAR 
Nom. puer ager vir 
Gen. pueri agri viri 
Dat. pueró agró viro 
Acc. puerum agrum virum 
Voc. puer ager vir 
AD. pueró agro viró 
PLURAL 
‘Vom. pueri agri viri 
Gen. puerórum agrórum virorum 
Dat. pueris agris viris 
Acc. puerós agros viros 
Voc. pueri agri viri 
AB. pueris agris viris 


a. A few stems in -ro- are declined like hortus. So erus, master, 
numerus, z47:0er, umerus, shoulder, uterus, womd, hesperus, evening 
star, taurus, 2x//. 

6. The words like puer, in which the stem is -ero-, are: gener, soz-zz- 
law, socer, father-in-law, adulter, adulterer, Liber, god of wine, liberi, 
children, vesper, evening, signi-fer, standard-bearer, armi-ger, armor- 
bearer, and other compounds of -fer and -ger. 


Remarks on the Case-Forms 


71. 1. Stems in -vo-, -quo-, -uo- retained o in the Nom. and Acc. 
Sing. until the end of the Ciceronian period; e.g. Nom. servos, equos, 
mortuos (Adjective), Acc. servom, equom, mortuom, Nom.-Acc. Neut. 
aevom., The forms of the Augustan period are servus, servum, etc., 
— but ecus, ecum, the forms equus, equum being still later. See 44, r. 

2. Proper Names in -ius form their Genitive Singular in -i (not -il) 
and also their Vocative Singular in -i (not -ie). The accent is on the 
penult, even when it is short. So Vergilius, Servius, Tullius, Gaius have 
Gen. and Voc. Sing. Vergíli, Servi, Tulli, Gai. 


NoTE. In such Proper Names, in contrast to the other nouns in -ius, -ium 
(see 3), the 1 of the Genitive is zo? generally replaced by -ii, though the latter is 
occasionally found. 


3. Other nouns in -ius and -ium also form the Genitive Singular in 
-i, which, however, begins to be replaced by -ii in the Augustan period. 
Such forms as imperium, ingenium, negotium have Gen. impéri, ingéni, 
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negoti in Virgil and Horace, as well as in the earlier poets, but nearly 
always imperii, ingenii, negótii in Propertius, Ovid, and later poets. 
Filius, soz, has Gen. Sing. fili and also Voc. Sing. fili. 

4. A Genitive Plural in -um is found: 


4) Usually in words denoting coins or measures, such as nummus, 
coin, Sestertius, ses/erce, modius, »;ea sure, iügerum, acre, e.g. 
nummum, of coins, etc. 

6) Frequently in deus, god, socius, a//y, liberi, cAz/drez, and faber 
in the phrase praefectus fabrum, chief engineer. 

c) Occasionally, in poetry, in vir, 77a, and some other words. 


5. Deus, god, has Voc. Sing. deus, Nom. Plur. di, Gen. Plur. deum 
beside deorum, Dat.-Abl. Plur. dis. 


NoTE. The forms di and dis were sometimes sfe//ed dii, diis, but were regu- 
larly pronounced as one syllable. The forms dei, deis represent a dissyllabic 
pronunciation, which, however, is rare before Ovid. 


6. The Locative Singular form is identical with the Genitive; e.g. 
humi, oz the ground, domi, at home, Corinthi, a7 Corinth. Inthe Plural 
the form is the same as the Dative and Ablative ; e.g. Delphis, a? De/pii. 


7. The Ablative Singular once ended in -ód, which is preserved in early inscriptions ; 
e.g. preivátód. 

8. The Nom. Plur. and Dat.-Abl. Plur. ended originally in -oi and -ois, which first 
became -ei, -eis (still preserved in the spelling of the Ciceronian period; e.g. servei, 
serveis), then -i, -is. 


Gender 


72. Nouns of the Second Declension ending in -us, -er, -ir 
are mostly Masculine; those in -um are Neuter. 


a. Feminine are: . 

1) Most names of Cities, Countries, and Islands, as Corinthus, 
Aegyptus, Rhodus, etc. 

2) Most names of Trees and Plants, as fagus, deech, ficus, fig tree. 

3) Some Greek Feminines, as dialectus, 272/ec/, diphthongus, d@ph- 
thong. 

4) Also the following: alvus, de//y, carbasus, flax, colus, distaff, 
humus, ground, vannus, winnowing-fan. 


6. Neuters are: virus, fozson, pelagus, sea, vulgus, crowd, rabble 
(sometimes M.), in which the Accusative has the same form as the 
Nominative. These words have no Plural, except that for pelagus, 
which is a Greek word, a Nom.-Acc. Plur. pelagé is sometimes found. 


NoTE. In reality these words are Heteroclites (107), the Nom.-Acc. form belonging 
to the Neuters of the Third Declension like corpus, genus, etc. (85). 
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* 


Greek Nouns 
73. Greek Nouns of the Second Declension usually follow the Latin 


declension. But the Nominative and Accusative Singular often end in, 


-08, -on, especially in proper names in poetry. Thus Tenedos, Acc. 
Tenedon (also -us, -um), Nom.-Acc. Ilion (also Ilium). 


a. Androgeós has Gen. Sing. -e6 and -ei, Acc. Sing. -ed and -eón. Panthüs 
has Voc. Sing. Panthi. 


THIRD DECLENSION 
74. The Third Declension comprises: 


A, Consonant-Stems, with various subdivisions, according 
to the nature of the final consonant. 

B. Y-Stems. 

C. Mixed Stems, of which the Singular is declined like that 
of Consonant-Stems of the Mute Class, and the Plural like 
that of i-Stems.! 

D. Some Irregular Nouns, including Stems in -ü and -ov. 


75. Consonant-Stems and i-Stems originally followed two totally 
distinct types of declension, which have been partially confused in Latin, 
so that many of the forms are identical in both classes. But the distinc- 
tion is wholly or partially preserved in several of the cases, — most 





1 Thereareother, less common, forms of mixture between Consonant-Stems and i-Stems, 
which are more conveniently treated as individual varieties of one or the other of these 
types. Words like müs, Gen. Plur. mürium, are cited under s-Stems. The few forms 
like canis, Gen. Plur. canum, which show a combination just the opposite of that seen in 
the Mixed Stems, are mentioned under i-Stems. Nouns in -és, Gen. Sing. -is, are classed 
under i-Stems, although the -és itself is probably not formed from an i-Stem (it perhaps 
originated in certain &-Stems, existing beside i-Stems formed from the same root, and 
was then extended to other i-Stems). Certain i-Stems, like imber, Gen. imbris, and the 
Neuters in -al, Gen. -àlis, -ar, Gen. -àris, which have lost the i by regular phonetic 
change, have come to resemble some Consonant-Stems in the Nominative Singular; but 
they are classed where they belong, under i-Stems. 

Many of the words classed under Mixed Stems are also, in origin, i-Stems which have 
lost the i in the Nom. Sing.; e.g. pars from * parti-s (cf. the Adverb partim), géns from 
* genti-s, and many others which contain the once common suffix -ti-. But it is not 
practicable to separate these from others which are properly Mute-Stems that have been 
drawn into this type, and from still others in which the variation between Mute-Stem 
and i-Stem is inherited from the parent speech. 

Under Mixed Stems, then, are included zo? all forms of mixture between Consonant- 
Stems and i-Stems, but only that particular and widespread type in which the Singular is 
like that of Mute-Stems. 
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clearly in the Genitive Plural. See the scheme of endings given in 64, 
and contrast the declension of réx (76) with that of turris (87). 


a. In Masculine and Feminine i-Stems the original endings of the 
Acc. and Abl. Sing., namely -im and -i, were at an early period sup- 
planted in most words (for exceptions, see below, under i-Stems) by -em 
and -e, the endings of Consonant-Stems; but in the Acc. Plur. the 
original -is was not superseded until after the Augustan period, though 
-és was also used as early as Cicero's time. Neuter i-Stems nearly 
always retain -i in the Abl. Sing.; the Nom.-Acc. Sing. ended originally 
in -i, but this is regularly changed to -e (44, 3), or dropped (48, 1). 

Notre. Most of those forms which in Latin are identical in both types belonged 
originally to only one type. So the ending of the Gen. Sing. -is (from -es) be- 
longed properly only to Consonant-Stems, but in prehistoric times replaced the 
ending of the i-Stems, which otherwise would have been -is in Latin; and the -és 
of the Nom. Plur. Masc. and Fem. belonged only to i-Stems, the ending of Con- 
sonant-Stems being properly -es, which would have become -is. So, too, the - ibus 


of the Dat. and Abl. Plur., found in all Stems, belongs properly only to the i-Stems. 
The -i of the Dat. Sing. may belong to either i-Stems or Consonant-Stems, or both. 


A. CONSONANT-STEMS 


MUuTE-STEMS 


76. Examples: 


réx, king, M. princeps, chief, M. pés, foot, M. 
SINGULAR 
‘Vom. rex princeps pés 
Gen. regis principis pedis 
Dat. régi principi pedi 
Acc. regem principem pedem 
Voc. réx princeps pes 
AB. rége . principe pede 
PLURAL 
Nom. | regés principés pedés 
Gen. regum principum pedum 
Dat. regibus principibus pedibus 
Acc. régés principés pedés 
Voc. régés principés pedés 
AB. regibus principibus pedibus 
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miles, soldier, M. caput, head, N. 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
‘vom. miles milités caput capita 
Gen. militis militum capitis capitum 
Dat. militi - militibus capiti capitibus 
Acc. militem milites caput capita 
Voc. miles milités caput capita 
A bl. milite militibus capite capitibus 


Changes in the Stem ! 


77. 1. In the Nom.-Voc. Sing. Masc. and Fem., the ending s combines 
with a final guttural of a Stem to form x, with a dental to form s, and 
with a labial to form ps or bs (rozouznced ps); e.g. vox, voice (* voc-s), 
réx, king (* rég-s) ; miles, soZdzer (* milet-s), pes, foot (* péd-s) ; princeps, 
chief (princep-s), trabs, 2ea;z (trab-s). The final consonant has been 
lost in the Neuters cor, Aear¢ (Gen. cordis), and lac, »/£ (Gen. lactis). 

2. The vowel of the stem generally remains unchanged in all the cases ; 
e.g. dux, /eader, Gen. ducis ; lüx, /igA/, Gen. lücis ; custós, guard, Gen. 
custodis ; virtüs, szan/iness, Gen. virtütis ; lapis, sZoze, Gen. lapidis, etc. 
But : 

3. An interchange of é in the Nom.-Voc. Sing. with e in the other 
cases is seen in pés and its compounds, also in abies, 777, aries, ram, paries, 
wall, e.g. Gen. pedis, abietis, etc. 

4. In words of more than one syllable in which the vowel of the 
Nom.-Voc. Sing. is short e, this is regularly weakened to i in the other 
cases (42, 2). So auspex, soo/Asayer, Gen. auspicis ; princeps, cZzef, 
Gen. principis ; miles, so/dier, Gen. militis ; obses, hostage, Gen. obsidis, 
etc. Such forms are very numerous, but there are some exceptions, as 
seges, crop, Gen. segetis (so teges, praepes, interpres, indiges). 

5. In auceps, fow/er, Gen. aucupis, the weakening results in u (42, 
6). In early Latin also manceps, coz/zacfor, Gen. mancupis. An inter- 
change of u and i is seen in caput, Zead, Gen. capitis. 

6. Supelléx, furniture, has Gen. supellectilis, etc. 


18. Gender. Neuter are only: cor, heart, lac, milk, caput, head. 
Masculine are: nouns in -es, Gen. -itis; -eps, Gen. -ipis ; most in -ex, 
Gen. -icis. 


1 These remarks apply also to nouns of the Mixed Type, which are declined as Mute- 
Stems in the Singular (90), and to Adjective Mute-Stems (117). 
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Feminine are: nouns in -tüs, Gen. -tütis ; -tàs, Gen. -tatis ; most of 
the commonest nouns in -x (except those in -ex, -icis ; see above) ; but 
grex, rex, M., dux, coniux or coniünx, M. or F. 


NoTE. Other classes vary too much between Masculine and Feminine to be brought 
under any general statement. 


LiQuiD STEMS 
79. Examples: 


Masculines (and Feminines) 


victor, vic£or, M. pater, father, M. cónsul, consul, M. 


SINGULAR 
Nom. victor pater consul 
Gen. _ victoris patris consulis 
Dat. | victori patri consuli 
Acc. victorem patrem consulem 
Voc. victor pater consul 
AD. X victore patre consule 
PLURAL 
‘vom. | victor&s patrés cónsulés 
Gen. | victorum patrum consulum 
Dat. | victoribus patribus consulibus 
Acc. victorés patrés consulés 
Voc. victorés patrés consulés 
AB. victoribus patribus consulibus 
Neuters 
ebur, zvory tüber, swelling 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
‘Vom. ebur ebora tuber tubera 
Gen. _eboris eborum tüberis tüberum 
Dat.  ebori eboribus tüberi tüberibus 
Ac. ebur ebora tüber tübera 
Voc. | ebur ebora tüber tübera 
Ab. ebore eboribus tübere tüberibus 
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Remarks 


80. 1. The type represented by victor is the most common, com- 
prising the nouns of agency in -tor, and many abstracts in -or, as amor, 
love. The stem is -tór or -ór throughout, except in the Nom.-Voc. Sing., 
where the vowel has been shortened before the final r (26, 3). 

2. Like pater are inflected mater, mother, frater, brother, accipiter, 
hawk, and a few proper names. 

3. Other Masculines are declined like cónsul in that the stem remains 
unchanged throughout. So, for example, vigil, watchman, Gen. vigilis ; 
| S01, su, Gen. sdlis ; anser, goose, Gen. anseris ; augur, augur, Gen. auguris ; 
Caesar, Caesar, Gen. Caesaris. 

4. Honor, Zonor, Gen. honóris, and arbor, ¢vee, Gen. arboris, were origi- 
nally s-Stems, and the old Nominatives honós and arbós (like flos, 85) 
are frequently found. 


NoTE. Many others of the words classed here as r-Stems were originally s-Stems, 
some of them showing traces of s in early Latin. This is true of the whole class of 
abstracts in -or, -dris mentioned under 1, and of several Neuters, as robur (old Latin 
rébus; cf. róbustus), fulgur, aequor, etc. So also mulier, woman, F., and vomer, 
ploughshare, M., beside which is found vomis (like cinis, 85). See 86, note. 


5. Other Neuters declined like ebur are rdbur, oz£, femur, ‘high, iecur, 
diver. But femur has also feminis, femini, etc., formed from an n-Stem ; 
and iecur (iocur in the Augustan period) has Gen. iocineris beside iecoris. 

6. Other Neuters declined like tüber are über, /za7, cadaver, dead body, 
cicer, fea, piper, Pepper, and several names of plants and trees. Iter, way, 
has Gen. itineris, etc. (cf. iocineris, 5). 

7. There are also Neuters in -ar, Gen. -aris ; -or, Gen. -oris ; and -ur, 
Gen. -uris ; e.g. nectar, zectar, aequor, sea, fulgur, aghtning, Tibur, Zzvolz, 
etc. ; also vér, sfrzng, Gen. veris; far, sfe/¢, Gen. farris (stem farr- from 
* fars-) ; sal, sa//, Gen. salis; mel, Lozey, Gen. mellis (stem mell- from 
* meld-) ; fel, ga//, Gen. fellis (stem fell- from * feld-). 


81. Gender. Liquid Stems are nearly all Masculine or Neuter. 

Masculine are: nouns in -tor, Gen. -tóris ; -or, Gen. -óris, except, of 
course, SOrOI, sZs/er, F., and uxor, w/e, F. ; -er, Gen. -ris, except mater, - 
mother, F. ; -1, except the Neuters sal, mel, fel. 

Neuter are: nouns in -ur, Gen. -oris ; -or, Gen. -oris, except arbor, 
£ree, F. 

Masculines and Neuters are included in nouns in -er, Gen. -eris (but 
mulier, woman, F.) ; -ar, Gen. -aris ; -ur, Gen. -uris. 
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NASAL STEMS 
82. Examples: 


sermó, speech, M. virgó, virgin, F. nómen, “ame, N. 
SINGULAR 
‘vom, sermo virgó nomen 
Gen. — sermonis virginis nominis 
Dat. | sermoni . virgini nómini 
Acc.  sermónem virginem nomen 
Voc. | sermó virgo nomen 
Ab. sermone virgine nómine 
PLURAL 
Nom. sermonés virginés nomina 
Gen.  sermónum ' A virginum nominum 
Dat. sermonibus virginibus nominibus 
Acc. | sermoónés virginés nomina 
Voc. | sermónés . A virgin&s nomina 
Abl. | sermonibus virginibus nominibus 
Remarks 


83. 1. Like sermó is declined the large class of nouns in -ió, as 
regio, direction, Gen. regionis ; actid, action, Gen. actionis, etc. 

2. Like virgó are declined all nouns in -gó or -dó (except praedo, 
robber, harpagó, grappling-hook, ligó, mattock, which are declined like 
sermo); also homo, wan, nem, »o one, turbo, whirlwind, Apollo, Apollo. 

3. There are some Masculines in -en, Gen. -inis, Acc. -inem, as flamen, 
priest, pecten, comb, oscen, divining bird (sometimes F.), and names of 
players on musical instruments, as tibicen, ute player, etc. 

4. There is one stem in -m, namely hiem(p)s, «wv:z/ez, F., Gen. hiemis. 

5. In card, flesh, F., the stem appears as carn- (not carün- or carin-) 
in all cases but the Nom.-Voc. Singular; e.g. Gen. Sing. carnis, Nom. 
Plur. carnés. Cf. pater, Gen. patris, etc. Another peculiar form is 
sanguis, //ood, M., Gen. sanguinis, etc. 


NoTE. Beside sanguis, which is properly an i-Stem form, there is also a Nom. 
sanguis (from * sanguin-s), which is frequently used by the poets. The Neuter 
sanguen is an early Latin form. 


84. Gender. Masculine are all nouns in -6, Gen. -Onis (not -ió, Gen. 
-iónis). 
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Feminine are all nouns in -6, Gen. -inis, except cardo, margó, órdó, homó, 
ném6, turbo, Apolló, which are Masculine; also most in -io (abstracts and 


collectives), though there are many Masculines, denoting material objects, 


as pugio, dagger. 


Neuter are all nouns in -en, except those mentioned under 83, 3. 


85. Examples: 


, 


s-STEMS 


Masculines (and Feminines) 


cinis, ashes, M. flos, flower, M. 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
‘Vom. cinis cinerés flos florés 
Gen. cineris cinerum floris florum 
Dat. cineri cineribus flori floribus 
Acc. | cinerem cinerés florem florés 
Voc. | cinis cinerés flos florés 
vA. — cinere cineribus flore floribus 
Neuters 
genus, race corpus, body 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
‘Vom. genus genera corpus corpora 
Gen. generis generum corporis corporum 
Daft. generi generibus corpori corporibus 
Acc. genus genera corpus corpora 
Voc. genus genera corpus corpora 
AP. genere generibus corpore corporibus 
Remarks 


86. 1. Most s-Stems are Neuters, declined like genus or corpus. 
Other Neuters are: its, 7zg/7, Gen. iüris (so rüs, country, cris, Jeg, tis, 
incense, pus, pus) ; aes, bronze, Gen. aeris ; 0s, mouth, Gen. Oris; os, 
bone, Gen. ossis (Nom. Plur. ossa, Gen. Plur. ossium) ; vas, vessel, Gen. 
vasis. 

2. Masculines like cinis are pulvis, dust, and cucumis, cucumber (but 
Acc. and Abl. Sing. cucumim, cucumi, after i-Stem) ; like flos are rós, 


dew, mods, custom, lepós, charm. Other Masculines are: mas, »a/e, 
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Gen. maris, mis, #zouse, Gen. müris, as, copper, Gen. assis, all with 
Gen. Plur. in -ium ; lepus, Zaxe, Gen. leporis. 
3. Femjnines are very rare. Examples are Venus, Venus, Gen. 


Veneris; tellüs, earth, Gen. tellüris ; Ceres, Ceres, Gen. Cereris. 

NoTE. In all cases but the Nom.-Voc. Sing. (and Acc. Sing. Neut.) the 8, as standing 
between vowels, regularly becomes r (47). In many original s-Stems even this final 8 
became r, under the influence of the other cases, so that such Stems became wholly iden- 
tical with r-Stems, and have been classed as such (e.g. honor, sometimes honós; see 


80,4). Of the once numerous forms in -6s, Gen. -óris, only the monosyllables (and lepos) 
always retain the -s. 


- B. I-STEMS 


87. The Nominative Singular of Masculines and Femi- 
nines ends regularly in -is; but there are also many nouns 
ending in -&s ; and a few in -er, from stems in -ri-, e.g. imber 
from imbris like ager from *agros (sce 48, 2). The Nomina- 
tive and Accusative Singular of Neuters ended originally in 
-i, but this has either been changed to -e (44, 3), or, in the case 
of most stems in -àli- or -àri-, dropped (43, 1). Examples: 


Masculines and Feminines 


turris, finis, caedés, imber, 
tower, F. end, M., F. Slaughter, V. shower, M. 
SINGULAR 
Nom. turris finis caedés imber 
Gen. turris finis caedis imbris 
Dat. turri fini caedi imbri 
Acc. turrim (-em) finem caedem imbrem 
Voc. turris finis caedés imber 
AD. turri or -e fine caede imbre or -i 
PLURAL 

Nom. turrés finés caedés imbrés 
Gen. turrium finium caedium imbrium 
Dat. turribus finibus - caedibus imbribus 
Acc. — turris (-és) finis (-6s) caedis (-6s) imbris (-6s) 
Voc.  turrés fines caedés imbrés 
A4. turribus finibus caedibus imbribus 
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Neuters 
sedile, sear animal, animal exemplar, pattern 
SINGULAR 
Vom. sedile animal exemplar 
Gen. — sedilis animalis exemplaris 
Dat. sedili animali exemplari 
Acc. — sedile animal exemplar 
Voc. sedile animal exemplar 
Abl. sedili animali exemplari 
PLURAL 
Nom. sedilia animalia exemplaria 
Gen.  sedilium animalium exemplarium 
Dat.  sedilibus animalibus exemplaribus 
Acc. — sedilia animalia exemplaria 
Voc. | sedilia animalia exemplaria 
Abl.  sedilibus animalibus exemplaribus 
Remarks 


88. 1. The Accusative Singular always or usually has -im in: 


sitis, thirst 
turris, tower 
tussis, cough 


büris, 7/ougA-beate — 
febris, fever 
pelvis, basin 


puppis, stern 
restis, ope 
securis, axe 
and names of rivers and céties, like Tiberis, the 7zber, Neapolis, /Vag/es ; 
occasionally in several others. 

2. The Ablative Singular has the form i: 


a) Inall Neuters except réte, ze/, and some names of places, like Prae- 
neste, Praeneste. Mare, sea, sometimes has Abl. mare in poetry. 

6) Always or usually in secüris, sitis, tussis, bipennis, 5a/7/-axe, 
canalis, conduit, and names of rivers, cities, and months. 

c) Often in the following, which also have e: 


amnis, 77ver febris, fever pelvis, basin 
avis, bird füstis, c/ud puppis, stern 
civis, cétizen ignis, fire sémentis, sowing 


classis, fect 
clavis, key 


imber, shower 
navis, ship 


strigilis, scraper 

turris, fower 

d) Occasionally in finis, ed (in adverbial phrases ; see 407, 4), collis, 
hill, orbis, czrc/e, unguis, maz/, and a few others. 
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3. The Acc. Plur. Masc. and Fem. has earlier -is, later -&s. See 75, a. 
The -is also occurs sometimes in the Nominative, as aedis. 

4. The Genitive Plural ends in -ium, but -um is the regular form for 
canis, dog, iuvenis, youth, volucris, 2/772, and for senex, o/ man (Nom. 
Sing. formed from a stem senec-; Gen. Sing. senis); -um is also found 
beside -ium in sédés, 5e2/, ménsis, »zoz£A, and, rarely, in vatés, bard. 

5. The Ablative Singular of famés, Auger, is fame, following the 
Fifth Declension ; tabé also occurs once, from tabés, wast. 

89. Gender. Masculine are nouns in -er, except linter, 547/, F. 

Feminine are nouns in -és (but verrés, doa7, M., vatés, dard, M., F.); 
also the majority of those in -is (but those in -nis, and nearly thirty 
others, are Masculine). 

Neuter are nouns in -e, -al, -ar. 


C. MIXED STEMS 


90. The Singular agrees with that of Mute-Stems, the 
Plural with that of i-Stems. Examples: 


nox, night, F. urbs, city, F. gens, race, F. 
SINGULAR 
Nom. nox urbs géns 
Gen. noctis urbis gentis 
Dat. noctf urbi genti 
Acc. | noctem urbem gentem 
Voc. nox urbs géns 
Abl. nocte urbe gente 
PLURAL 
Nom. noctés urbés gentés 
Gen. noctium urbium gentium 
Dat. noctibus urbibus gentibus 
Acc. — noctis (-8s) urbis (-és) gentis (-és) 
Voc.  noctés urbés gentés 
Abl. | noctibus urbibus gentibus 
Remarks 


91. 1. To this type belong: 


4) Nouns in -ns, -rs, -rx, 1x, as móns (Gen. Plur. montium), glans 
(glandium), pars (partium), arx (arcium), falx (falcium), etc. ; also dós, 
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Iis, fraus (also -um), nox, nix (Gen. nivis; see 49, 2), fauces. But cliens, 
client, and paréns, parent, have Gen. Plur. -um and -ium. 
6) Monosyllables in -ps, -bs, as stirps (stirpium), plébs (plébium), etc. 
But always opum, of resources, from * ops, Gen. opis. 
c) Nouns in -às, -is, -tas, as Árpinas (-ium), penatés (-ium), optimates 
(-ium and -um), Quirites (-ium) Samnites (-ium), civitàs (-ium and -um). 
NoTE. Más, mis, and as, with Gen. Plur. in -ium, are classed under &Stems (86, 2). 
2. Gender. Nouns of this type are Feminine, except that there are 
several Masculines in -ns, Gen. -ntis, as déns, fons, mons, pons. 


D. IRREGULAR NOUNS 


. 92. The declension of the following nouns differs from 
any of the usual types: 


vis, sus, bos, Iuppiter, 
force, F. swine, M., F. OX, COW, M., F. Jupiter, M. 
SINGULAR 
‘Vom. vis süs bos Iuppiter 
Gen. — (vis) suis bovis Iovis 
Dat. (vi) sul bovi Iovi 
Acc. vim suem bovem Iovem 
Voc. | vis sus bos Iuppiter 
ADM. vi sue bove Iove 
PLURAL 

Nom. vires sues boves 
Gen. virium suum boum 
Dat. | viribus suibus (sübus, subus) bübus (bobus) 
Acc. — viris(-és)  sués boves 
Voc. vires sues boves 


AD  viribus suibus (sübus, subus) bübus (bobus) 


a. Like sis is declined gris, crane, M., F. (Dat.-Abl. Plur. gruibus). 

6. Other peculiar forms have been mentioned as varieties of the 
regular types, e.g. caró, Gen. carnis (83, 5); iter, Gen. itineris (80, 6); 
senex, Gen. senis (88, 4), etc. 

NoTE. Vis is an old s-Stem (with vis, Nom. Plur. virés, compare müs, mürés), but 
the Dat., Acc., and Abl. Sing. are formed from a stem vi-. Süs and grüs are relics of a 
ü-Declension. Bos is from a stem bov- (bos from *bo(u)-s). Iuppiter, earlier Iüpiter, 


comes from a Vocative form * Iou (once * dieu) + piter (from pater, father, by the regular 
weakening, 42, 1). 
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The Locative Singular of the Third Declension 


93. The Locative Singular is identical with the Ablative 
Singular in -e, as Carthagine, a7 Carthage. But there are also 
forms in -i, as Carthágini, rürl, 2z the country (beside rire). 


Gender in the Third Declension 


94. The following is a summary of such of the important types as 
are fairly uniform in gender. For more detailed statements, with excep- 
tions, see under the several classes. 


I. Masculine: nouns in -tor (Gen. -tóris), -or (Gen. -óris), 
-er (Gen. -ris), -6 (Gen. -dnis), -es (Gen. -itis), -eps (Gen. -ipis), 
-ex (Gen. -icis). 


Examples: dator, amor, pater, sermo, miles, princeps, auspex. 


2. Feminine: nouns in -tàs (Gen. -tatis), -tüs (Gen. -tütis), 
-és (Gen. -is), -gó or -dó (Gen. -inis), -rs (Gen. -rtis); and the 
majority of those in -ió (Gen. -iónis) and -is (Gen. -is). 


Examples : civitas, virtüs, caedes, virgo, grando, pars; regio, turris. 


3. Neuter: nouns in -en, -us, -e, -al (Gen. -alis), -ar (Gen. 
-áris), -ur (Gen. -oris), -or (Gen. -oris). 


Examples : nomen, genus, sedile, animal, exemplar, ebur, aequor. 


Greek Nouns 


95. Greek Nouns of the Third Declension often retain 
their Greek forms in the Nominative, Accusative, and Voca- 
tive Singular, the Nominative and Accusative Plural, and 
sometimes in the Genitive Singular. The Latin endings are 
nearly always used in the other cases; also, usually, in the 
Genitive Singular and frequently in the Accusative Singular. 
Examples of Declension : 
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lampas, Zorch, F. Sédcratés, Socrates héros, Aero, M. 


SINGULAR 
Vom. lampas Socratés heros 
Gen. | lampados, -is Socratis, -I herois 
Dat. | lampadi Socrati heroi 
Acc. lampada, -em Socratem, -én hérda, -em 
Voc. lampas Socrates, -& heros 
4. lampade Socrate heroe 

PLURAL 

Jom.  lampadés héroés 
Gen. lampadum heroum 
Dat. lampadibus  héroibus 
Acc.  lampadas héroás 
Voc. | lampadés héroés 
Al. | lampadibus heroibus 


a. Proper names in -eus usually follow the Latin Second Declension 
(often with synizesis ; 658), except in the Vocative, which ends in -éu. 


But note also Acc. Orphea, Ilionéa, Dat. Orphéi,etc. Perseus appears also as 
Persés, Acc. Persem,etc. Achillés sometimes has forms of -eus, as Gen. Achillei. 


à. Names like Didó are regularly declined in -4, -ónis, etc. But there 
is also a Gen. in -üs, as Mantüs, and Acc. in -, as Didó. 

c. For names in -is, -idis, observe Acc. Paridem, Tyndarida, Parim, 
Parin, Voc. Daphni. Cf. Darés, Acc. Daréta and Darén. 

d. For names in -ys, observe Acc. Capyn, Halym, Voc. Tiphy, Abl. 
Capye. | 


FOURTH DECLENSION 


96. The Nominative Singular ends in -us, or, in the case of 
Examples of Declension : 


tribus, fride, F. 
(stem tribu-) 


Neuters, in -i. 
cornü, orn, N. 
(stem cornu-) 


früctus, /7::/, M. 
(stem früctu-) 


SINGULAR 
Jom.  früctus tribus cornü 
Gen. früctüs tribüs cornüs 
Daft.  friictui, -ü tribul, -ü cornü 
Acc. früctum tribum cornü 
Voc. früctus tribus cornü 
A bl. früctü tribü cornü* 
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Vom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Voc. 
AD. 


früctüs 
früctuum 
früctibus 
früctüs 
früctüs 
früctibus 


Fourth Declension 


PLURAL 


tribüs 
tribuum 
tribubus 
tribüs 
tribüs 
tribubus 


Remarks on the Case-Forms 


cornua 
cornuum 
cornibus 
cornua 
cornua 
cornibus 


97. 1. The Dative and Ablative Plural end in -ubus as follows : 


a) Always in arcus, tribus, quercus. 


6) Frequently in artus, lacus, partus, veri. 


c) Occasionally in genü, tonitrü, and a few others. 
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2. The Dative Singular in -ü is regular in Neuters, and, except in early 
Latin, is frequent in Masculines and Feminines. 
3. The Genitive Plural sometimes ends in -um, as passum, formed 


after nummum, etc., of the Second Declension (71, 4, a). 


4. In early Latin is found a Genitive Singular in -uis, as früctuis, 
quaestuis ; on inscriptions also -uos, as senatuos. 
5$. Some nouns show an intermixture of forms of the Second Declen- 
sion, as senatus, senate, Gen. senati beside senatüs, and especially domus, 
house, the inflection of which is as follows : 


domus 


domüs (domi) 
domui (domó) 


domum 
domus 
domo (domü) 


domüs 


domorum, domuum 


domibus 


domos, domüs 


domis 
domibus 


Loc. Sing. domi, a? home. 


Gender 


98. Nouns of the Fourth Declension ending in -us are 
mostly Masculine, those in -ü Neuter. 


a. But the following in -us are Feminine : 


acus, needle 
anus, o/d woman 
domus, house 
Idas (Plur.), 74e; 

nurus, daughter-in-law 


porticus, 2orcA 


Quinquatris (Plur.), 
name of a festival 
socrus, mother-in-law 


tribus, ¢77b¢ 
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FIFTH DECLENSION 


99. The Nominative Singular ends in -&s. Examples of 
Declension : 


diés, Zay, M. (stem dié-) rés, thing, F. (stem ré-) 

SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom.  diés diés rés rés 
Gen. di&i diérum rei rérum 
Dat. diéi diébus | rei rébus 
Acc. diem diés rem rés 
Voc. diés diés rés rés 
ABL. dié diébus ré rébus 


Remarks on the Case-Forms 


100. 1. In the Genitive and Dative Singular we find -&i after a 
vowel, but -ei after a consonant, as diei, faciei, but rel, fidel. But this 
distinction does not hold in early Latin, where we find, for example, rei, 
rei, and oftener monosyllabic rei. 

2. A form of the Genitive and Dative Singular in -€ is found, as die, acié. 

3. The Genitive Singular of plébés, Aeof/e, is often plebi in the phrases 
tribünus plébi and plébi scitum. Similarly (rarely), dii for diéi. 

4. The only words which have a complete Plural are diés and rés, but 
several others are used in the Nominative and Accusative Plural. 


Gender 


101. Nouns of the Fifth Declension are Feminine, except 
diés, day, and meridiés, #zdday. | And diés is usually Feminine 
when meaning an appointed time, or time in general. 


DEFECTIVE AND VARIABLE NOUNS 


102. Nouns may lack one Number or one or more Cases ; 
they may follow partly one Declension, partly another; or 
they may vary in Gender. 


Nouns used only in the Singular 


103. Some words are of such a meaning as to be used 
commonly only in the singular. Such are: 


105 | 


NOTE. 
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. Proper Names. 


I 

2. Abstracts, like caritas, affection. 

3. Collectives, like vulgus, the raddle. 

4. Words denoting Material, as aes, dronze. 


But some of these are used in the Plural in a peculiar sense, as Caesarés, 
the Caesars, caritatés, &inds of affection, aera, bronzes, arms of bronze, wages. 


Nouns used only in the Plural 


104. Nouns used only in the Plural include: 


I. 


Some names of places, as Athénae, 4 ¢hens. 


2. Most names of festivals, as Bacchanalia, festival of Bacchus. 
3. Many names of objects naturally Plural in signification, as arma, 


arms, spolia,! sHotls, viscera, entrails. 


4. Many others, for some of which English prefers the Singular. 
The most important are: 


angustiae, defile, difficulty (straits) 
cibaria, food (rations) 

déliciae, pleasure 

divitiae, wealth (riches) 
epulae,2banquet (viands) 

facétiae,! wit (witticisms) 

forés,! door 

hiberna, winter quarters 

inditiae, truce 


insidiae, ambush 

liberi, children 

minae, ‘threats 

moenia, wad/s 

nündinae, market-day 

nüptiae, wedding (nuptials) 
reliquiae, remainder (remains) 
tenebrae, durkness 

verbera,! scourging (lashes) 


Different Meaning in Singular and Plural 


105. Many nouns are used in both the Singular and the 
Plural, but with a difference of meanmg. The most impor- 
tant instances are: 


SINGULAR 


aedés, temple 

auxilium, /e/p 

carcer, 572507 

castrum, for: 

cera, wax 

comitium, place of assembly 
cOpia, plenty 


1 Occasionally Singular in poetry. 


PLURAL 
aedés, house 
auxilia, auxiliaries 
carceres, barriers 
castra, camp 
cerae, wax tablets 
comitia, assembly 
cOpiae, troops 





2 Also epulum, public languet. 
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SINGULAR PLURAL 
facultas, possibility facultátés, resources, goods 
finis, end, border fines, orders, territory 
fortüna, fortune fortünae, Jossesstons 
impedimentum, /indrance impedimenta, baggage 
littera, /etter (of the alphabet) litterae, Zez/er, epistle 
opera, work operae, workmen 
pars, portion partés, rd/e 
rostrum, Jeak rostra, platform for speakers 
vigilia, watch vigiliae, pickets 


Nouns Defective in Case-Forms 
106. Nouns may lack one or more of the Case-Forms. 


I. Many u-Stems are used only in the Ablative Singular, as nati, dy 
birth, iussü, by order; similarly pondó, dy weight, sponte, of free will 
(Gen. spontis rare). Of forte, óy chance, the Nom. fors also occurs. 

2. Several Neuters are used only in the Nom.-Acc. Sing. as fas, 
right, nihil, nil, xofhing, instar, likeness, opus, need, etc. 

3. Némé, zo one, has a Dat. némini and an Acc. néminem, but the 
Gen. and Abl. are supplied by nüllius and nüllo, from nüllus. 

4. The Nominative Singular is lacking for dapis, /eas/, frügis, fruzt?, 
opis, Zz/? (lacks also Dat.), vicis, change (lacks also Dat.), preci (Dat.), 
prayer (lacks also Gen.), etc. 

5. The Genitive Plural is lacking in many nouns, as pax, lux, etc. 


Note. An enumeration of all the examples of Defective Nouns is unnecessary. 
It is sometimes a mere accident that a certain case-form is not found. 


Nouns Variable in Declension 


107. Some nouns show forms belonging to two different 
Declensions or to two classes of the same Declension. Such 
are known as Heteroclites (“ differently declined"). 

I. Some examples have been given already, as domus (97, 5), which 
varies between the Second and Fourth Declensions ; virus, etc., of the 
Second, but having the Nom.-Acc. Sing. of the Third (72, 2, note); 
fames, of the Third, but having the Abl. Sing. fame of the Fifth (88, 5) ; 
femur, an r-Stem in the Nom. and Acc. Sing., but forming its other cases 
from an n-Stem (80, 5). 


NoTEÉ. From the historical point of view all words of the Third Declension are 
Heteroclites, since their case-forms belong partly to i-Stems and partly to Consonant-Stems. 
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2. Other illustrations are: vas, vesse/, with Singular of the Third 
Declension (Gen. vasis, etc.), and Plural of the Second (vasa, vasorum, 
etc.) ; iügerum, acre, with Singular of the Second Declension (Gen. 
iügeri, etc.), and Plural of the Third (iügera, iügerum, iügeribus) ; requiés, 
rest, of the Third (Gen. requiétis, etc.), but having also an Acc. Sing. 
requiem of the Fifth; materia, »a/erial, of the First, but having also a 
Nom. Sing. materiés and an Acc. Sing. màteriem of the Fifth, and 
similarly many others. 


Nouns Variable in Gender 


108. Nouns may have forms of different Genders. Such 
are known as Heterogeneous Nouns. 


I. Some nouns of the Second Declension have both Masculine and 
Neuter forms, as clipeus, M., and clipeum, N., s/e/4. 

2. Many nouns have different genders in the Singular and Plural, 
as locus, M., 7/ace, Plur. loca, N., 5/aces (loci, M., Passages in authors) ; 
iocus, 7257, M., Plur. often ioca, N. ; frénum, 427, N., Plur. often fréni, m. 


ADJECTIVES 


109. There are two types of Adjectival Declension, the 
one being based on the First and Second Declensions of 
Nouns, the other on the Third. 


ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 
DECLENSIONS 


110. The Masculine is declined like hortus, puer, or ager 
(69, 70), the Feminine like sella (65), the Neuter like dónum 
(69). Examples : 

bonus, good 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. bonus bona bonum boni bonae bona 
Gen. boni  — bonae boni bonórum bonárum bonórum 
‘Dat. bonó bonae bond bonis bonis bonis 
‘Acc.. bonum bonam bonum bonós bonás bona 
Voc. bone bona bonum boni bonae bona 


Abl. bond bona bond bonis bonis bonis 
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a. The Gen. and Voc. Sing. Masc. and Neut. of adjectives in -ius 
end in -ii and -ie, not in -i, as in Nouns ; e.g. Gen. Sing. régii, Voc. Sing. 
régie, from régius, royal. 


111. liber, /7ee ruber, red 
SINGULAR 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. liber libera liberum ruber rubra rubrum 
Gen. liberi liberae liberi rubri rubrae rubri 


Dat. lhberó liberae liberó rubró rubrae rubró 
Acc. librum liberam liberum rubrum  rubram rubrum 
Voc. liber libera liberum ruber rubra rubrum 
Abl. lberó libera liberd rubró rubra rubró 


PLURAL 
Nom. liberi liberae libera rubri rubrae rubra 
Gen. liberórum liberárum liberórum rubrórum rubrarum rubrórum 
Dat. liberis liberis liberis rubris rubris rubris 
Acc. liberós X liberás libera rubrós rubrás — rubra 
Voc. liberi liberae libera rubri rubrae rubra 
AD liberis liberis liberis rubris rubris rubris 


a. The adjectives which are declined like liber (not like ruber) are : 
asper, rough, lacer, /orm ,; prosper, prosperous, tener, tender, com- 
pounds of -fer and -ger, like aliger, 2v/4ged ; sometimes dexter, right. 

ó. Some adjective -ro-Stems form the Nom. Sing. Masc. in -rus 
instead of -er, as is also the case with some Nouns (70, 2). Such are: 
ferus, wz/d, properus, guick, praeposterus, absurd, and usually inferus, 
under, and superus, 42er, further, all those in which the r is preceded 
by a long vowel, as sincérus, ;zzcere, austérus, austere, etc. 

c. The declension of satur, f/4//, is parallel to that of liber, namely, 
satur, satura, saturum, etc. 


^ 


PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES 


112. Several adjectives show in the Genitive and Dative 
Singular the Pronominal endings -ius and -i. In other respects 
they are declined like bonus, or like liber or ruber. Examples 
of the Singular: 
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tótus, whole uter, which of two 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. totus tota totum uter utra utrum 
Gen. totius totius — totius utrfus — utrius — utrius 
Dat.  totü tot toti utri utri utri 
Acc. totum totam totum utrum utram — utrum 
Ab. —totó tota tots utrd utra utró 


NOTE. In the Genitive ending -ius the i is sometimes shortened 
in poetry, especially in alterius and, always, in utriusque. See 21, note. 
a. The adjectives declined in this way are: 


alius, other solus, alone alter, the other 
illus, any totus, whole uter, which (of two) 
nüllus, sone  ünus, one neuter, neither 


6. The Nom.-Acc. Sing. Neut. of alius is aliud ; the Genitive Singular 
is usually supplied by alterius. 


Note. Early and rare forms are alis and alid, for alius and aliud ; also Dat. 
Sing. ali for alij, and Gen. Sing. alius and alii. 


c. The Dat. Sing. Fem. of alter is sometimes alterae. 


ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION 


113. Adjectives of the Third Declension are conveniently 
classified according to the number of endings in the Nomina- 
tive Singular, namely, one, two, or three. 


ADJECTIVES OF THREE ENDINGS 


114. ücer, sharp 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. Acer acris acre acrés acrés acria 
Gen. Acris acris acris acrium acrium acrium 
Dat.  àcri acri acri acribus acribus acribus 
Acc. acrem  àcrem acre acris (-6s) acris(-6s) acria 
Voc. acer acris acre acrés acrés acria 
Ab. acri acri acri acribus acribus acribus 


a. All adjectives of this type are from stems in -ri-, the Nom. Sing. 
Masc. becoming -er, as in Nouns like imber (87). But some stems in 
-ri-, as fünebris, muliebris, inlüstris, etc., have the Nom. Sing. Masc. in 
-ris, and so belong in the next class. 
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ADJECTIVES OF Two ENDINGS 


115. gravis, heavy 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
M., F. N. M., F. N. 
Nom. gravis grave gravés gravia 
Gen. — gravis gravis gravium gravium 
Dat. gravi gravi gravibus gravibus 
Acc. | gravem grave gravis (-68) gravia 
Voc. gravis grave gravés gravia 
Ab. gravi gravi gravibus gravibus 


a. All adjectives of this type are i-Stems. 


Comparatives 
116. melior, Ze/fer 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
M., F. N. M., F.- N. 

Nom. melior melius meliorés meliora 
Gen. | melioris melioris meliorum meliorum 
Daft. meliori meliori melioribus melioribus 
Acc. — meliorem melius meliorés (-1s) meliora 
Voc. | melior melius meliorés meliora 
Abl. | meliore meliore melioribus melioribus 


a. The Comparatives are properly s-Stems, the s being preserved only 
in the Nom.-Acc. Sing. Neut. Compare honor (honos), honóris (80, 4). 

b. Plüs, move, in the Singular used only as a Neuter, has Gen. Plur. 
plürium, but Nom.-Acc. Plur. Neut. plüra (but complüria beside complüra). 


ADJECTIVES OF ONE ENDING 


(Including Present Participles) 


117. duplex, double 
SINGULAR | PLURAL 
M., F. N. M., F. N. 
4Vomt. duplex duplex duplicés duplicia 
Gen. — duplicis duplicis duplicium duplicium 
Daft. duplici duplici duplicibus duplicibus 
Acc. | duplicem duplex duplicis (-és) duplicia 
Voc. | duplex duplex duplicés duplicia 


4. duplici duplici duplicibus duplicibus 
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amüns, loving 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
M., F. N. M., F. N. 
‘vom. amans amans amantés amantia 
Gen. | amantis amantis amantium amantium 
Dat. amanti amanti amantibus amantibus 
Acc. | amantem amàns amantis (-6s) ^ amantia 
Voc. amans amans amantés ' amantia 
Abl.  amante(-I) amante (-f) amantibus amantibus 
vetus, o/d 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
M., F. N. M., F. N. 
Vom. vetus vetus veterés vetera 
Gen. veteris veteris veterum ^ A veterum 
Daft. veteri veteri veteribus veteribus 
Acc. veterem vetus veterés vetera 
Voc. vetus vetus veterés vetera 
AM. X vetere vetere veteribus veteribus 


a. These Adjectives are Consonant-Stems in origin, but, with the 
exception of vetus and a few others, they have taken on the characteris- 
tic i-Stem forms in the Plural, and for the most part in the Ablative Sin- 


gular. For details, see 118. 

6. Of the various classes of Consonant-Stems the Mute-Stems are the most frequent. 
The union of the mute with the 8 of the Nom. Sing. and the changes in the stem 
between the Nom. Sing. and the other cases are in accordance with the statements given 
above for Nouns (77). So duplex, dowd/e, Gen. duplicis; particeps, sharing, Gen. par- 
ticipis; dives, rich, Gen. divitis. Peculiar are the compounds of caput, as anceps, £o- 
headed, Gen. ancipitis; praeceps, Aead/ong, Gen. praecipitis. 

There are also a few stems in -1, -r, and -s, as vigil, watchful, Gen. vigilis; memor, 
mindful, Gen. memoris; pübés, grow» uf, Gen. püberis; vetus, o/d, etc. 


Remarks on the Case-Forms 


118. 1. Adjectives of the Third Declension have the 
iStem forms of the Ablative Singular, Genitive Plural, and 
Nominative and Accusative Plural Neuter, namely, -i, -ium, -ia. 
But Comparatives have the Consonant-Stem forms, namely, 
-e, -um, -a. Present Participles have -ium and -ia, but the 
Ablative Singular in -e, unless used in an Adjective sense, 
when they usually have -i; e.g. ed praesente, 77 his presence, 
but praesenti tempore, af the present time. —— 
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a. Exceptions : 

1) Adjectives of Two or Three Endings. A Gen. Plur. in -um is 
regular in celer, 5207/7, volucris, /7yz»g, occasional in caelestis, 
heavenly, agrestis, rustzc, but rare elsewhere. 

2) Adjectives of One Ending. An Abl. Sing. in -e and a Gen. Plur. 
in -um are regular in the following (Nom.-Acc. Plur. Neut. 
wanting in most): 

* caeles, heaven/y, Gen. caelitis  pübés, grown up 


compos, master of impübés, under age 
particeps, sharing sdspes, safe 

pauper, poor superstes, remaining 
princeps, chief dives, vich (but ditia) 


vetus, o/d (also vetera) 


A Gen. Plur. in -um is also regular in inops; seedy, memor, mindful, 
vigil, watchful, and in compounds of pes, foot, such as bipés, quadrupes. 


3) In other Adjectives of One or Two Endings an Abl. Sing. in -e is occasionally 
found, chiefly in poetry ; e.g. grave, duplice. 

4) Comparatives. An Ablative in -i is rare. For plüs see 116, b. 

5) Present Participles. A Gen. Plur. in -um is found in poetry. 


2. Adjectives used substantively retain their usual forms, as Abl. 
natali, /zr/Aday. But when they are used as proper names the Ablative 
generally ends in -e, as Iuvenale, Quirinale. 

3. Participles used substantively retain their usual forms, as in à 
sapiente, dy a wise man. 

4. The Acc. Plur. Masc. and Fem. had the regular i-Stem form -is, 
and this was in general more persistently retained than in Nouns, 
although forms in -€s are also found in the Augustan period. But the 
words which had the Gen. Plur. in -um had the Consonant-Stem form of 
the Acc. Plur., namely, -és, from the outset. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES! 


119. Thereare three Degrees of Comparison, as in English, 
namely, the Posztzve, the Comparative, and the Superlative. 

The Comparative is regularly formed by adding -ior, the 
Superlative by adding -issimus, to the stem of the Positive 


minus its final vowel, if it has one. The Declension of 
1 The Comparison of Adjectives is a matter belonging more properly to Word- 


Formation than to Inflection, but is conveniently treated in connection with the Declen- 
sion of Adjectives. 
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Comparatives has been given (116). Superlatives are declined 
as Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions.  Par- 
ticiples used as Adjectives are compared in the same man- 
ner. Examples of Comparison : 


POSITIVE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
clárus, clear clarior, clearer |  . dGlárissimus, clearest 
gravis, heavy gravior, heavier gravissimus, heaviest 
audàx, bold audacior, 2o/der audacissimus, do/dest 
amans, Joving X amantior, sore loving amantissimus, most loving 


120. 1. Adjectives in -er form the Superlative in -errimus, as if by 
adding -rimus to the -er. Examples: 


asper, rough asperior asperrimus 
celer, swift celerior celerrimus 
acer, sharp ácrior ücerrimus 


a. So also vetus, Superlative veterrimus. The old Comparative 
veterior is replaced by vetustior, formed from vetustus. Matirus, 77e, 
has once a Superlative matirrimus, but usually matirissimus. 

2. Certain adjectives in -ilis form the Superlative in -illimus, as 
if by adding -limus to the stem of the Positive minus its final vowel. 
Examples : 


facilis, easy facilior facillimus 

gracilis, slender gracilior gracillimus 
humilis, /ow/y humilior humillimus 
similis, /ike similior simillimus 


a. So also difficilis, dissimilis. Other adjectives in -ilis are compared 
in the usual manner, as nobilis, nóbilior, nóbilissimus. But many of them 
lack the Superlative. 

Norte. The stems of the Superlatives in -illimus and -errimus come from * -il-simo-, 
* -er-simo- (cf. -is-simo-), the s being assimilated to the preceding 1 or r (49, 11). 

3. Adjective compounds in -volus, -dicus, -ficus have Comparatives 
and Superlatives which belong properly to compounds in -voléns, -dicéns, 
-ficens, of which, except in the case of -ficéns, examples occur in early 
Latin ; e.g. benevoléns, maledicéns. Examples: 


benevolus, Jenevolent benevolentior benevolentissimus 
maledicus, slanderous maledicentior maledicentissimus 
magnificus, eminent magnificentior magnificentissimus 


4. There are a few Superlatives in -mus, -imus, -timus, and -émus, which are cited in 
122, 193. So sum-mus (* sup-mos ; see 49, 10), min-imus, op-timus, supr-émus. 
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121. Many adjectives form the Comparative and Super- 
lative by prefixing magis, more, and maximé, most, to the 
Positive. This is true of most .adjectives in which the 
vowel of the stem is itself preceded by another vowel, 
and of many others. Examples: 

dubius, doudiful Comp. magis dubius Superl. maximé dubius 

idéneus, suzfab/e Comp. magis idóneus — Superl. maxime idüneus 


NOTE. Some adjectives are compared by means of magis and maxime, 
as well as by the usual method ; e.g. elegans, se/ect, Comp. élegantior or 
magis elegans, Superl. élegantissimus or maximé elegans. 


Peculiar or Defective Comparison 
122. Several adjectives show two or three different stems 


in the three Degrees, or different forms of the same stem. 
Compare English good, better, best. Such are: 


bonus, good melior, Ze/fer optimus, dest 
malus, dad peior, worse pessimus, worst 
magnus, g7¢at maior, greater maximus, greatest 
multus, uch plüs, »ore plürimus, »:054 
parvus, sazall minor, s#zaller minimus, smallest 
néquam (indecl.), worthless néquior néquissimus 

frügi (indecl.), chrzfty frugalior frügalissimus 
iuvenis, young iünior [minor natu] [minimus nati] 
senex, o/d senior [maior nati] [maximus nati] 


123. In the case of some adjectives the Positive is wholly 
lacking, or is rare except in certain expressions. But the stem 
of the Positive often appears in adverbial or prepositional 
forms. Such are: 


cis, citra, ox» this side citerior, oz this side  citimus, nearest 
uls, ultra, beyond ulterior, farther ultimus, farthest 
in, intra, wzthin interior, zer intimus, z/t7te77205f 
exterus (nationes exterae, exterior, outer extrémus, 
í : 3 outermost 

foreign nations) extimus, 
prope, #ear propior, zearer proximus, xearest 
prae, pro, before prior, former primus, frst 


dé, down déterior, worse déterrimus, worst 
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—— potior, preferable potissimus, strongest 
EE . Ocior, sowz/fer dcissimus, swzftest 
infimus 
inferus, delow inferior, Jower i : : | lowest 
imus, 
: : suprémus, ; 
superus, above superior, higher | on p highest 


postrémus, /ast 
i postumus, /afe-born 
a. The Comparative is wanting for novus, sev, sacer, sacred, pius, 2201s 
(Superl. piissimus), and rare for fidus, fazth‘u/, falsus, fa/se, and others. 
6. The Superlative is wanting for iuvenis, young, and senex, o/d (but 
see 122), and for some others, including many adjectives in -ilis, -bilis. 


posterus, following posterior, /a/ex 


ADVERBS 
(PREPOSITIONS AND CONJUNCTIONS) 


194. Although Adverbs are not themselves capable of inflection, they 
are most conveniently treated at this point, because many of them are 
regularly formed from Nouns and Adjectives, and with endings which 
are identical with the Case-endings. | 


NoTE. It is believed that a// Adverbs are, in their ultimate origin, nothing but 
stereotyped Case-forms. Some of them show endings which appear as Case-endings in 
related languages, but have become obsolete as such in Latin. Still others, especially 
among Adverbs formed from Pronominal Stems, show endings which even in the parent 
speech were used only in Adverbs, not as real Case-endings. 

125. Prepositions and Conjunctions are Adverbs in origin, and some 
of them, which show the common adverbial formations, are cited among 
the examples of such formations. But many of them, including most of 
the commonest Prepositions, do not admit of any analysis or classification 
as regards form. They are, therefore, treated only as regards their 


uses, i.e. under the head of Syntax. 


126. The common Adverbial endings are : 


I. -€ (-e), as in alté, ZzgA/y, from altus; caré, dearly, from cárus ; 
male, óad/y, from malus ; bene, we//, from bonus. This is the 
usual ending of Adverbs formed from Adjectives of the First 
and Second Declensions. For feré and fermé, early, the 
Adjective forms are lacking. 


NoTE. This ending appears on early inscriptions as -&d, which was once 
an Ablative ending of o-Stems existing beside that in -ód, but has become 
obsolete in Latin, except in Adverbs. For the short e in male and bene, 
see 28, note. 
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2. -ter, -iter, as in audácter, Jo/d/y, from audax; graviter, heavily, 
from gravis ; himaniter, Aumanely, from humanus. This is 
the usual ending of Adverbs formed from Adjectives of the 
Third Declension, but is not confined to these. 

Note. This ending is probably the same as that seen in such Adverbs 


and Prepositions as inter, subter, etc., from which it was extended, but with 
a loss of its distinctly local force (a transition which might readily take 
place in such a word as circiter, about). 

3. 6 (+0), as in titd, safely, from tütus ; primd, a4 first, from primus ; 
cito, guickly, from citus ; modo, oz/y, from modus. So also 
the Pronominal Adverbs ed, qué, etc. ; cf. also retró, and, in 
composition only, contró-. 

Note. This is the Ablative ending, originally -6ód. For the short o in 
modo and cito, see 28, note. 

4. -&, as in dextra, on the right, from dexter ; alia, otherwise, from 
alius ; récta, straightway, from réctus ; and other Adverbs of 
place. So also the Pronominal Adverbs eà, quà, hac, posted, 
posthàc, etc., and Prepositions like extrà. 

Note. This appears on early inscriptions as -Ad, and is the Ablative 
ending of the Feminine (originally, perhaps, ea via, etc.). 

5. -tim (-sim), as in fürtim, secretly, from für ; privatim, privately, 
from privatus; cursim, quickly, etc. 

Note. These adverbs originated in forms like partim, ?a77/y, from pars, 
in which -tim represents the Acc. Sing. of a stem in -ti-. 

6. -um, as in multum, z;zcA, from multus; postrémum, f/za//y, from 
postrémus ; vérum, óz/, from vérus ; céterum, for fhe rest, 
from *céterus. So also the Pronominal Adverbs tum, dum, 
cum, and the Preposition circum. 


NoTE. This is the ending of the Acc. Sing. Neut. of o-Stems. The 
same Case is seen in the adverbs in -ius from Comparatives (see 128, note), 
and in a few forms in -e from i-Stems, as facile, easi/y, from facilis ; also in 
the Conjunction quod. The Acc. Plur. Neut. is seen in the Conjunction 
quia. 

7. -am, as in clam, secze//y, palam, ofen/y, coram, openly. So the 
Pronominal Adverbs tam, iam, quam, etc. 

NoTE. This is the ending of the Acc. Sing. Fem. The Acc. Plur. Fem. 
is seen in alias, a? other times, and foras, out of doors. 

8. -tus, as in funditus, from the bottom, from fundus ; intus, from 
within. 

NoTE. This is an old suffix -tos, used also in related languages to denote 
source, 
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127. Other endings, used chiefly with Pronominal Stems, and mostly 
of obscure origin, are: 
I. -nde, as in inde, thence, unde, whence. 6. -im, -inc, as in illim, illinc, thence, hinc, 


2. -dem, as in tandem, a/ /ast, pridem, Jong hence. 
ago. 7. -ic, as in hic, kere, illic, there. These 
3. -dam, as in quondam, once. are Locatives in -1-c(e). 
4. -dum, as in düdum, a while ago. 8. -bi (-bi), as in ibi, there, ubi, where. 
5. -d6, as in quando, when. 9. -per, as in semper, a/ways, nüper, Jate/y. 


COMPARISON OF ADVERBS 


128. In Comparison the Adverb follows the formation of 
the Adjective, except that the Comparative ends in -ius, and 
the Superlative in -&. Examples: 


alte, highly altius, more highly altissime, most highly 
audacter, do/dly audacius audacissimé 

acriter, fercely ácrius ücerrimé 

facile, caszly facilius facillimé 

tütó, safely tütius tütissimé 


NOTE. The Comparative Adverb is simply the Acc. Sing. Neut. of the Comparative 
Adjective, used adverbially ; the Superlative is formed from the Superlative Adjective 
with the regular adverbial ending -6. Adverbs are also compared by prefixing magis 
and maximé. | 


Special Peculiarities 
129. The following show two or three different stems in the 
‘three Degrees (like the corresponding Adjectives; see 122), or 
are otherwise peculiar or defective. 














bene, well melius, be/ter optimé, desz 
male, 7/7 peius, worse pessimé, worst 
ca a magis, ore maxime, ost 
multum, much plüs, sore plürimum, ost 
parum, /:ttle minus, /ess minime, /east 
satis, enough satius, detter 
potius, rather potissimum, especially 
prius, defore primum, £54 
nüper, recently nüperrimé, ost recently 
saepe, often saepius, oftener saepissimé, offenest 
dit, Jong diütius, Jozger diütissimé, /ongest 
prope, ear propius, zearer proximé, zearest, next 


NoTE. BSétius, /ess, is not related to secus, otherwise. 
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NUMERALS 


CARDINALS AND ORDINALS 


130. Cardinals answer the question * How many ?" Ordi- 
nals, the question ** Which in order?” 


CARDINALS 


unus, o7é 
duo, “wo 
tres 
quattuor 
quinque 
sex 
septem 
octo 
novem 
decem 
ündecim 
duodecim 
tredecim 
quattuordecim 
quindecim 
sedecim 
septendecim 
duodeviginti 
undéviginti 
viginti 
viginti ünus 
(ünus et viginti) 
viginti duo 
(duo et viginti) 
triginta 
quadraginta 
quinquaginta 
sexaginta 
septuaginta 
octogintà 
nonaginta 


ORDINALS ROMAN 
NOTATION 

primus, frst I 
secundus, second II 
tertius III 
quartus IIII or IV 
quintus V 
sextus VI 
septimus VII 
Octavus VIII 
nonus VIIII or IX 
decimus X 
ündecimus XI 
duodecimus XII 
tertius decimus XIII 
quartus decimus XIIII 07 XIV 
quintus decimus XV 
sextus decimus XVI 
septimus decimus XVII 
duodévicénsimus XVIII 
undévicénsimus XVIIII ov XIX 
vicénsimus XX 
vicénsimus primus 

(unus et vicénsimus) XXI 
vicénsimus secundus 

(alter et vicénsimus) XXII 
tricénsimus XXX 
quadragénsimus XXXX or XL 
quinquagénsimus L 
sexagénsimus LX 
septuagénsimus LXX 
octogensimus LXXX 
nonagénsimus LXXXX or XC 
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CARDINALS ORDINALS POMAN 
NOTATION 
IOO. centum centénsimus C 
IOI. centum (et) ünus centensimus primus CI 
I20. centum (et) viginti — centénsimus vicénsimus CXX 
I2]. centum viginti ünus  centénsimus vicénsimus primus CXXI 
200. ducenti ducenténsimus CC 
300. trecenti trecenténsimus CCC 
400. quadringenti quadringenténsimus CCCC 
500. quingenti quingenténsimus D 
600. sescenti sescentensimus DC 
700. Septingenti septingenténsimus DCC 
800. octingenti octingentensimus DCCC 
goo. nongenti nongenténsimus DCCCC 
1000. mille millénsimus (earlier CID) M 
1120. mille centum viginti millénsimus centénsimus 
vicénsimus MCXX 
I9oo. mille nongenti millénsimus noóngenténsimus MDCCCC 
2000. duo milia bis millénsimus MM 
10,000. decem milia deciéns millensimus X 
100,000. centum milia centiens millensimus C 
I,000,000. deciéns centena milia deciéns centiens millensimus [x] 
. Note. For some of the numeral signs, other forms, not resembling Latin letters, 


were commonly used in inscriptions, especially in the early period. M for 1000 did not 
replace CID until the second century A.D. For numbers like 4, 9, 14, etc., the method 
of notation by adding was commoner than the method by subtracting; so, for example, 
VIII is usual, Ix rare. 


Declension of Cardinals and Ordinals 


131. Both Cardinals and Ordinals are Adjectives, and the 
latter are declined like bonus (110). But of the Cardinals up 
to roo, only the first three are declined. 


1. Unus is declined like tótus (112). 
2. Duo and trés are declined as follows : 


Nom. duo duae duo trés tria 
Gen. dudrum duarum dudrum trium trium 
Dat. duobus duabus | duobus tribus tribus 
4cc. | duos(duo) duas duo tris (tres) tria 
Abl. | duobus duabus | duobus tribus tribus 


NoTE. - Like duo is declined ambó, ambae, ambo, doth. 
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3. The plural of mille is milia, declined like tria. It is not an 
Adjective like mille, but a Substantive, and is followed by the Genitive ; 
for example, cum mille militibus, wth a thousand soldiers, but cum 
duóbus milibus militum, 2uz/A two thousand soldiers. 

4. The hundreds, ducenti, etc., are declined like the plural of bonus, but 
the Genitive ends in -um, not in -órum. 


Note. The older spelling millia was supplanted by milia in the first century A.D. 
The Ordinals like vicénsimus are also spelled vicésimus, etc.; but the spelling -énsimus 
is preferable (52, 5). An early spelling of septimus and decimus is septumus and 
decumus (52, 2). 


Order of Words in Compound Numerals 


132. 1. The method of making the compound numerals from 20 to 
100 is the same as in English; just as we say either twenty-one or one 
and twenty (rarely twenty and one), so the Romans said viginti ünus 
or ünus et viginti (rarely viginti et ünus). 

2. The compound numerals from 10o on regularly begin with the 
largest number and descend to the smallest, just as in English. If 
there are only two numbers, et is sometimes used, sometimes not. But 
if there are more than two numbers et is never used. So trecenti ünus or 
trecenti et ünus, 707, but trecenti quadraginta ünus, 747, and mille ducenti 
trigintà duo, 7272. 

3. Compound numerals are sometimes used for the numbers 11—19, 
the large number usually preceding, as decem et octo. 


DISTRIBUTIVES, MULTIPLICATIVES, AND NUMERAL 
ADVERBS 


133. Distributives denote how many apiece, as singuli, one 
apiece, one by one. Multiplicatives denote how many fold, as 
duplex, ¢wofold, double. Numeral Adverbs denote how many 
times, as bis, zzwzce. The following is a partial list: 


' DISTRIBUTIVES MULTIPLICATIVES NUMERAL ADVERBS 
I. singuli, one apiece simplex, szazple semel, once 
2. bini, two apiece duplex, double bis, £wizce 
3. terni (trini) triplex ter 
4. quaterni quadruplex quater 
$. quini quincuplex quinquiéns 
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DISTRIBUTIVES MULTIPLICATIVES NUMERAL ADVERBS 
6. séni | | sexiéns 
7. septéni septemplex septiéns 
8. octóni octiéns 
9. novéni noviéns 
ro. deni decemplex deciéns 
II. ündéni ündeciéns 
12. duodéni duodeciéns 
I3. ternidéni terdeciéns 
20. vicéni viciéns 
21. vicéni singuli semel et viciéns 
30. tricéni triciéns 
IOO. centéni centuplex centiéns 
IOI. centéni singuli ; 
200. ducéni ducentiéns 
rooo. singula milia miliéns 


a. For the use of Distributives in place of Cardinals, see under 
Syntax (247). 


NoTE. The Numeral Adverbs sexiéns, etc., are also spelled sexiés, etc., but the 
spelling -iéns is preferable (52, 5). 


PRONOUNS 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


134. The Personal Pronouns of the First and Second Per- 
sons are declined as follows: 








SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. ego, l nos, we ti, thou vos, you 
Gen. mel nostrum, nostri tui vestrum, vestri 
Dat. mihi (mi) nobis tibi vobis 
Acc. mé nos té vos 
Voc. tü vos 
Abl. me nobis té vobis 


a. Beside mihi and tibi, the old forms with final long i are frequent in 
poetry (28, note). 

6. The Genitive Plural ends in -um or -i according to the meaning. 
Nostrum and vestrum are used as Genitives of the Whole, nostri and vestri 
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as Objective Genitives. Early and late forms of vestrum and vestri are 
vostrum, vostri. 


c. Old forms of the Genitive Singular are mis, tis; of the Accusative and Ablative 
Singular méd and téd (similarly séd). 
d. The particles met and te are added to the pronominal form for emphasis; egomet, 
I myself; tute, you yourself (also tütemet). 
e. For the Third Person the Determinative Pronoun is (137) is used. 


REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 


135. For the First and Second Person the ordinary forms 
of the Personal Pronoun are used with the reflexive sense, as 
laudd mé, / fraise myself, laudás té, you praise yourself, laudA- 
mus nos, we fraise ourselves. For the Third Person there is 
a distinct Reflexive Pronoun, without distinction of gender or 
number, which is declined as follows : 


Gen. — Sui, of himself, herself, itself, themselves 
Dat. sibi, to « « &« « 

Acc. se, sese, 66 66 « 66 - 
ABL —se,sese, y * « « « 


a. Beside sibi, the old form with final long i is frequent in poetry 
(28, note). 


POSSESSIV ES 


136. The Adjective forms of the Personal and Reflexive 
Pronouns are known as Possessives. They are: 


meus, mea, meum, my,’ noster, nostra, nostrum, our, 
tuus, tua, tuum, ZAy ; vester, vestra, vestrum, your ,; 
suus, sua, suum, Zzs, her, tts, thetr. 


a. They are declined as regular Adjectives of the First and Second 
Declensions. But the Vocative Singular of meus is mi. 

6. An early and late form of vester, -tra, -trum is voster, -tra, -trum. 

c. The enclitic -pte is frequently added to the Ablative Singular for 
emphasis, as meópte ingenio, dy my own genius, suápte natira, dy z/s own 
nature. 

d. Suus is used only in the reflexive sense, his (her, their, etc.) own. 
For the Possessive of the Third Person when not reflexive, the Genitive 
of is is used, as eius (of him, etc.), his, her, ifs ; eórum, edrum, their. 
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DETERMINATIVE-DESCRIPTIVE PRONOUNS 


137. The Pronoun is, ZLzs (or ke) or such, and its com- 
pound idem, 77e same, are declined as follows: 


Isdem(iisdem),eisdem isdem(iisdem),eisdem 


M. 

LVom. is 
Gen. eius 
Dat. ei 
Acc. eum 
Abl. eo 
Nom. i1 (1), ei 
Gen. eórum 
Dat. iis (1s), eis 
Acc. eos 
AD. iis (1s), eis 

M. 
Nom. idem 
Gen. eiusdem 
Dat. eidem 
Acc. eundem 
Abl. eddem 
Nom. idem (iidem), eidem 
Gen. eorundem 
Dat. 
Acc. edsdem 
A bl. 


is 


SINGULAR 


F. 
ea 
eius 
el 
eam 


PLURAL 
eae 
earum 
iis (1s), eis 
eas 
iis (1S), eis 


idem 
SINGULAR 
F. 
eadem 
eiusdem 
eidem 
eandem 
eadem 


PLURAL 
eaedem 
earundem 


easdem 


id 
eius 
el 
id 


eo 


ea 
eorum 

lis (is), eis 
ea 

iis (1s), eis 


N. 
idem 
eiusdem 
eidem 
idem 
eodem 


eadem 

eorundem 
isdem(iisdem),eisdem 
easdem 


Isdem(iisdem), eisdem isdem(iisdem),eisdem isdem(iisdem),eisdem 


a. The Gen. Sing. eius was pronounced e-yzs, the first syllable con- 
taining a diphthong and being long for this reason (29, 2, a). 


6. The Nom. Plur. Masc. and the Dat.-Abl. Plur. of is were oftenest written ii, iis, 
but these were pronounced, and not infrequently written also, i, 1s. The forms ei, eis 
are also frequent, but poetic usage shows that dissyllabic pronunciation was rare. ‘The 
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same is true of the corresponding cases of idem, except that idem and isdem, which 
represent the actual pronunciation, are also the commonest spellings. 
c. The Dative Singular appears in early poetry as 6i, ei, or monosyllabic ei. 


138. 1. Hic, /Zzs or such, and ille, that or such, are declined 
as follows : 


SINGULAR 

M. F. N. M. / F. N. 
Vom. hic haec hoc ille illa illud 
Gen. huius — huius huius illius illius illius 
Daft. huic huic huic * illi lh . illi 
Acc. | hunc hanc hoc illum illam illud 
AM. hoc hac hoc illo illa illo 

PLURAL | 

Nom. hi hae haec illi illae illa 
Gen. horum hàáàrum — horum illorum . illaum  illórum 
Dat. his his his illis illis illis 
Acc. hos has haec illos illas illa 
AM. his his his illis illis illis 


. 2. Iste, that or such, is declined like ille. 


a. For hic and hoc as long syllables, see 30, 2. 

à. The Gen. Sing. huius was prononced Axz-yus, the first syllable 
containing a diphthong and being long for this reason (29, 2, a) ; for 
the pronunciation of the Dat. Sing. huic, see 10. The earlier forms 
hoius and hoic were still used in Cicero's time. 

c. The particle -c(e), always present in hic, haec, etc., is often added to 
other forms. Thus huiusce, haec (Nom. Plur. Fem.), hosce, hasce, hisce, 
and, in early Latin, also hórunc, harunc. Similarly early Latin illic and 
istic, declined as follows (the Neuter forms istuc and istaec also used later) : 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. illic illaec illuc illaec illaec 
Gen.  iliusce illiusce illiusce 
Dat. lic illic illic illisce illisce illisce 
Acc. illunc illanc illuc ' illdsce illasce illaec 
Abl.  iloc illac illoc illisce illisce illisce 


d. 'The interrogative particle -ne is sometimes added to forms in -ce, 
the e of the latter changing to i (42, 2); e.g. hic(c)ine, haecine, hoc(c)ine, 
etc. (So, too, the adverb hicine, 77 this place? Cf. sicine, 22 this way? 
similarly formed from sice, the old form of sic.) 
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e. Early Latin has a Nom. Plur. Masc. hisce. 
f. Some forms of early Latin olle or ollus, used like ille, occur also in later writers; 
e.g. Dat. Sing. olli, Nom. Plur. Masc. olli, Dat. Abl. Plur. ollis. 


THE INTENsIvE PRONOUN 


139. The Intensive Pronoun ipse, se/f, is declined as follows : 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Vom. ipse ipsa ipsum ipsi ipsae ipsa 
Gen. ipsius ipsius X ipsius ipsorum ipsarum ipsorum 
Daft. ipsi ipsi ipsi ipsis ipsis ipsis 
Acc. ipsum ipsam ipsum ipsos ipsas ipsa 
Abl. ipso ipsa ipso ipsis ipsis ipsis 


.4. Early Latin has also Nom. Sing. Masc. ipsus. Note ea-pse, eam-pse, eá-pse 
(reapse), etc. 


THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


140. The Relative Pronoun qui, w/o, is declined as follows: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. qui quae quod qui quae quae 
Gen. cuius cuius cuius quorum quarum quorum 
Dat. cui cui cui quibus — quibus quibus 
Acc. | quem quam quod quós quas quae 
AM. quo qua qué quibus . quibus quibus 


a. The Gen. and Dat. Sing. cuius and cui were pronounced in the same manner as 
huius and huic. See above, 138,2,4. The earlier forms quoius and quoi were still used 
in Cicero's time. 

6. An Abl. Sing. qui in place of qué, quà, is frequent in the phrase 
quicum, with whom or with which. The adverb qui, whereby, also 
used interrogatively, is of the same origin. 

c. A Dat.-Abl. Plur. quis in place of quibus is frequent. 

d. Other Relatives are : quicumque, whoever, with the qui declined 
as above ; quisquis, whoever, with both parts declined like quis of the 
following paragraph (but only quisquis, quidquid or quicquid (50), and 
quóquó in common use); uter, wich of two, the declension of which is 
given above (112), and utercumque, whzchever of two, the first part of 
which is declined in the same way. 
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THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 


141. The Interrogative Pronoun, when used Substantively, 
is quis, zo ? When used Adjectively, it is qui, what? (e.g. 
qui deus, what god ?). Qui is declined like the Relative. The 
declension of quis, differing from that of qui only in a few 
forms, is as follows: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
M., F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. quis quid qui quae quae 
Gen. — cuius cuius quorum quarum quorum 
Daft. cui cui quibus quibus quibus 
Acc. | quem quid quos quas quae 
AD. quo quo quibus quibus quibus 


a. The distinction between the substantive and adjective forms is not 
always maintained ; quis is sometimes used adjectively, and, vzce versa, 
qui is sometimes used substantively (hence the Fem. quae also occurs 
substantively, although the proper substantive form is quis for both 
Masculine and Feminine). 

6. Other Interrogatives are: quisnam, who, fray ? with the Adjective 
form quinam ; ecquis, azy one? Adjective ecqui (Nom. Sing. Fem. ecquae 


or ecqua) ; uter, whch of two ? declined in 112. 

NoTE. The stem is quo- in the Relative forms qui (earlier quoi) and quod, 
but qui- in the Interrogative forms quis and quid. The other forms, which are 
the same for both Relative and Interrogative, are from the stem quo-, except 
quem and quibus, which are from the stem qui- (quem like finem). But the qui 
of quicum (140, 4) is also from qui-, and, vice versa, Dat.-Abl. Plur. quis for 
quibus is from quo-. A rare Nom. Plur. qués (Interrog. and Indef.) is also from 
qui- (like finés). A third stem quu-, belonging properly to adverbial formations, 
appears in the form cu- (cf. quincu-plex from *quinquu-plex) in alicubi, etc., 
and, with loss of the initial consonant, in ubi, unde, ut, and uter. 


INDEFINITE AND DISTRIBUTIVE PRONOUNS 


142. The principal Indefinite Pronouns are quis (qui) and 
its various compounds. They are used both substantively 
and adjectively. In Substantive use the Neuter is quid, and, 
except in a few of the compounds, quis is used for both the 
Masculine and the Feminine gender; in the Adjective use 
the Neuter is quod, and qui and quae (or qua) are used for the 
Masculine and the Feminine gender. 
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UsED SUBSTANTIVELY UsED ADJECTIVELY 


I. quis (qui), a» y one quid, anything qui (quis), quae or qua, quod, any 
Note. For the Nom. Sing. Fem. and the Nom.- Acc. Plur. Neut., both quae and 
qua are used. 
2. aliquis (aliqui), aliquid, something — aliqui (aliquis), aliqua, aliquod, some 
some one 
NoTE. The Nom. Sing. Fem. nearly always, and the Nom.-Acc. Plur. Neut. 
always, is aliqua. 
3. quidam, quaedam, a quiddam, a certain | quidam, quaedam, quoddam, a certain 
certain one thing 
NoTE. As in the declension of idem, m is changed to n before d ; e.g. quendam (for 
* quemdam), quandam, etc. 


4. quispiam, some one — quippiam or quid- — quispiam, quaepiam, quodpiam, some 


piam(50),something 
5. quisquam, any one quicquam, az y- quisquam, quicquam, az y (rare) 
at all thing at all 
NoTE. There is no Plural. The Adjective use is commonly supplied by üllus. 
6. quisque, each one qui In each quisque, quaeque, quodque, each 
thing 
7. ünusquisque, each ünumquidque, each ünusquisque, ünaquaeque, ünumquodque, 
one severally thing severally each severally 
8. quivis, quaevis, azy quidvis, anything ^ quivis, quaevis, quodvis, any whatever 
one whatever whatever 
9. quilibet, quaelibet, quidlibet, anything quilibet, quaelibet, quodlibet, any what- 
any one whatever ever 


a. The following compounds of uter have the force of Indefinite or 
Distributive Pronouns, in both substantive and adjective use. For their 
declension, see 112. 

uterque, utraque, utrumque, cach of two 

utervis, utravis, utrumvis, ezther of two 

uterlibet, utralibet, utrumlibet, esther of two 

alteruter, alterutra or altera utra, alterutrum or alterum utrum, one or the other 


NoTE. In alteruter sometimes both parts are declined, sometimes only the latter. 
PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES 


143. Besides the Adjective forms of the Pronouns already 
given may be mentioned : | 


talis, tale, such alter, altera, alterum, 77e other 
qualis, quale, such as or of what neuter, neutra, neutrum, zezther of 
sort ? two 
tantus, tanta, tantum, so great illus, ülla, illum, any 
quantus, quanta, quantum, so great __iniillus, nulla, nüllum, zo one 
as or how great? nonniillus, nonnilla, nonnüllum, 50742, 
alius, alia, aliud, axother many a 


Nore. For the declension of the last six forms, see 112. 
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CORRELATIVES 


144. Adjectives and Adverbs which stand to each other 
in the relation of corresponding Determinative, Interrogative, 
Relative, and Indefinite words are called Correlatives. A 
partial list is: 


DETERMINATIVE RELATIVE INTERROGATIVE INDEFINITE 
is, hic, etc., ¢izs — qui, who quis, who ? aliquis, any one 
talis, such qualis, as qualis, of what 
sort ? 
tantus, so great quantus,asgreat quantus, how aliquantus, some- 
great? what 
tot, so many quot, as many quot, how many? aliquot, several 
ibi, there ubi, where ubi, where ? alicubi, any- 
where 
inde, thence unde, whence unde, whence ? alicunde, from 
somewhere 
eo, thither qué, whither quo, whither ? aliquo, fo some 
| place 
tum, then cum, when quandó, when? aliquandd, somme- 
time 
totiens, somany quotiéns,as many quotiéns, how aliquotiens, sev- 
times Limes many times ? eral times 
VERBS 


145. The Inflection of Verbs, or Conjugation, comprises 
the variations in Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person. 
There are: 

Two Voices, — Active and Passive. 


Some Verbs have only one Voice. Those which are mostly 
Passive in form but Active in meaning are known as Depo- 
nents. 


Three Moods, — Indicative, Subjunctive, and Impera- 
tive. 
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Six Tenses, — Present, Imperfect, Future; Perfect, Past 
Perfect,! and Future Perfect. 


Only the Indicative has all six Tenses. The Subjunctive lacks 
the Future and the Future Perfect. The Imperative has 
only the Present and the Future. 


Two Numbers, — Singular and Plural. 
Three Persons, — First, Second, and Third. 


146. The Indicative, Subjunctive, and Imperative forms 
make up what is known as the Finite Verb. 
Besides these, the following Noun and Adjective forms have 
become a part of the Verb-System : 
Verbal Nouns, — Infinitives (Present, Future, and Perfect 
of both Voices), the Supine, and the Gerund. 
Verbal Adjectives, — Participles (Present and Future 
Active, Perfect Passive,? and Future Passive? or Gerun- 
dive). 


THE THREE STEMS OF THE VERB 


147. There are three principal Stems about which are 
grouped the various forms of the Verb. 


. NoTE 1. As, in declension, the Stem is the base to which the Case-endings are 
added, so, in Conjugation, the Stem of any given Tense is the base to which the Personal 
Endings are added. These stems, the formation of which, by means of suffixes known 
as Tense-Signs or Mood-Signs, is treated below (166 ff.), are conveniently grouped under 
the three principal stems, as given above. Not all tenses of the Present System, for 
example, are actually formed directly from the Present Stem, but most of them are 
formed from stems which coz/aiz the Present Stem with certain fixed additions or sub- 
stitutions. 

NOTE 2. The part which is common to all three stems is known as the Verb-Stem, 
that is, the general stem of the verb. "Thus in a verb like amo, amare, amavi, amátum, 
amà- is the Verb-Stem, as well as Present Stem. Often the only part which is common 
to all the stems is the monosyllabic element which is called the Root (see 203, footnote), 
and in such cases we speak of the Root or the Root-Syllable rather than of the Verb- 
Stem. The Root occasionally varies in form, owing partly to regular phonetic change, 
partly to an original variation. Thus the root of cand is can, which has become cin in 
the Perfect cecini (42, 1) ; the root of tego is teg, but this had another form tég, from 
which are formed Perf. téxi, Partic. téctus (46). 


1 Commonly, and properly, so named in English grammars; commonly called Plu- 
perfect in Latin grammars. 

2 'The form commonly known as the Perfect Passive Participle is not always Perfect 
or always Passive. “Similarly the term Future Passive Participle does not properly 
describe the functions of this form. See the Syntax. 
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A. The Present Stem, or stem of the Present System, 
which consists of : 
1. The Present, Imperfect, and Future of all Moods and Voices in 
which they occur. 
2. The Present Infinitive of both Voices. 


3. The Present Active Participle. 
4. The Future Passive Participle and the Gerund. 


B. The Perfect Stem, or stem of the Perfect System 
(Active), which consists of : 


I. The Perfect, Past Perfect, and Future Perfect, — of the Active 
Voice. 


2. The Perfect Infinitive of the Active Voice. 


C. The Participial Stem, or stem of : 
I. The Perfect Passive Participle, from which is formed the Per- 
fect Passive System, consisting of: 
2. The Perfect, Past Perfect, Future Perfect, and the Perfect Infini- 
tive, — of the Passive Voice. 


From the same stem can also be determined, nearly always: 


3. The Supine. 
4. The Future Active Participle, from which is formed : 
5. The Future Infinitive, — Active and Passive. 


THE CONJUGATIONS 


148. There are four regular types of Verb Inflection, 
known as the Four Conjugations and distinguished by the 
ending of the Present Stem. The Present Infinitive is chosen 
as a convenient characteristic of each Conjugation. 


Present Stem ends in: Infinitive : 
CONJUGATION I a -üre 
« II é -6re 
« III e oro! -ere 
2 IV 1 -ire 


1 This variable vowel, e or 0, which also occurs in other tense-stems, is known as the 
Thematic Vowel. This term means really nothing more than Stem-Vowel, but has 
come to be applied to that particular stem-vowel which is, or was in the parent speech, 
the commonest in v.rb-formation. It is identical in form with the stem-vowel of Nouns 
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149. There are also some verbs the inflection of which 
does not conform to any of the Four Conjugations. Such 
are known as /rregular Verbs. 


THE PRINCIPAL PARTS 


150. Certain forms of the verbs are known as the Prin- 
cipal Parts, because they furnish the key to the inflection of 
any given verb, showing, as they do, the Present Stem and 
thereby the Conjugation, and the Perfect and Participial 
Stems. These are: 


I. The Present Indicative Active, cited in the First Person 
Singular. 

2. The Present Infinitive Active. 

3. The Perfect Indicative Active, cited in the First Person 
Singular. 

4. The Perfect Passive Participle, cited in the Nomina- 
tive Singular Neuter.! 


So for example: 


PRES. INDIC. PRES. INFIN. PERF. INDIC. PERF. Pass. PARTIC. 
amo, Jove amidre amàávi amátum 


a. For verbs which lack the Perfect Passive l'articiple, the Supine, 
if occurring, is cited; e.g.: - 

PRES. INDIC. PRES. INFIN. PERF. INDIC. SUPINE. 
maneó, remain manére mánsi mánsum 


of the Second Declension, which is commonly o (hence the name 0-Stems) but is some- 
times e (e.g., in Latin, in the Vocative Singular, and in the variant form of the Ablative 
Singular which appears in the Adverbs in -€; see 126, 1, note). 

Verb-formations which contain this variable vowel are called thematic, while those in 
which the endings are added directly to the root are known as wathematic. Such are 
many of the forms of the Irregular Verbs (170). 

l'This is preferred to the Nominative Singular Masculine, because of the large 
number of Verbs in which the Perfect Passive Participle occurs only in the Neuter form 
(ie. is used only impersonally), and also because of the advantage of citing a form 
which is identical with that of the Supine. It is not essential for students, in learning 
the Principal Parts, to distinguish between Verbs which have the fully inflected Parti- 
ciple and those which have only the Neuter, and, again, those which have only the 
Supine. The reason for abandoning the older method, of always giving the Supine as 
the fourth of the Principal Parts, is that the Perfect Passive Participle is vastly more 
common than the Supine, and that upon it, rather than upon the Supine, is based the 
Perfect Passive System. 
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6. For verbs which lack both the Perfect Passive Participle and the 
Supine, the Future Active Participle, if occurring, is cited; e.g. : 


Pres. INDIC. PRES. INFIN. PERF. INDIC. Fut. Act. PARTIC. 
doled, grieve dolére dolui dolitürus 


c. For verbs which occur only as Passives or Deponents, the form 
of the Perfect Indicative answers for both the Perfect and Participial 
Stems ; e.g. : 

PREs. INDIC. PRES. INFIN. PERF. INDIC. 
miror, admire mirari mirátus sum 


THE PERSONAL ENDINGS 
151. The Personal Endings are: 


ACTIVE PASSIVE 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
I. -6, -m -mus I. -r -mur 
2. -8 -tis 2. -ris or -re -mini 
3. -t -nt 3. -tur -ntur 


NOTE. In the Second Singular Passive, -re is the usual ending in early Latin, but 
yields more and more to -ris, which eventually becomes the normal ending. In some 
authors, as Cicero and Virgil, -ris is more common in the Present Indicative, but -re 


elsewhere. 


a. The Perfect Indicative Active has different endings, namely : 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
I. -l ' -mus 
2. -sti -stis 
3. -t -érunt or -ére 


NoTE. In the Third Plural, -érunt is the usual ending, but -ére is also very com- 
mon. In poetry is also found -erunt with short e. 


6. The endings of the Imperative are : 








ACTIVE PASSIVE 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Pres. 2. -te -re -mini 
Fut. 2. -t6 -tote -tor 
3. -to -nto -tor -ntor 


Note. In early Latin there is a rare ending -minó, used in place of -tor in a few 
Deponents ; e.g. fruimino. 
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The Union of the Endings with the Stem 


152. 1. If the stem to which the endings are added ends in the 
thematic vowel, originally e or o (see p. 80, footnote), this (1) appears 
as e before r, as in tege-ris ; (2) unites with the ending of the First 
Person Singular to form -$, as in tego; (3) becomes u before nt (44, 1; 
42, 5), as in tegunt, teguntur; (4) becomes i before all other endings 
(44, 2 ; 42, 2), as in tegis, tegit, tegitur, etc. 

2. If the stem to which the endings are added ends in a long vowel, 
this vowel is shortened before the endings -m, -t, -nt, and -r; e.g. amat, 
amant, beside amas, amamus, amatis; monet, monent, beside mones, etc. ; 
audit beside audis, etc. (but not * audint ; audiunt is from * audiont, formed 
from a stem in -io-; see 169, note) ; Pres. Subj. amem beside ames, 
Pass. amer beside améris. See 26, 1, 2. Before the ending 7% of the 
First Singular the à of the First Conjugation disappears by contraction, 
as in amo, from * amào, while in the Second and Fourth Conjugations 
we find short e and short i, as in moneo, audio (167, note; 169, note). 


NoTE. But before the ending -t the original forms with the long vowel are found 
in early Latin and in poetry; e.g. arát, vidét, etc. See 26, note. 


3. In the Perfect Indicative the endings beginning with a consonant 
are preceded by a short i; e.g. amavisti, amavit, amavimus. 


NoTE. In early Latin and in poetry there is also a Third Singular with long i 
(probably formed after the analogy of the First Singular); e.g. subiit. ‘The usual form 
with the short vowel is not derived from this (by shortening before -t), but represents a 
different formation. 


CONJUGATION OF SUM 


153. Sum, Ze, is one of the Irregular Verbs, but as an auxil- 
lary it enters into the inflection of the regular verbs, and is 
therefore given first. 

Principal Parts 


PRES. INDIC. INFIN. PERF. INDIC. FUT. PARTIC. 
sum esse ful futürus 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present 
SINGULAR 

I. sum, / am sim! 

2. es, thou art sis 

3. est, he (she, zt) is sit 


1 Any single translation of the Subjunctive is likely to be misleading. Accordingly 
none is given. For the different meanings, see the Syntax. 
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Inflection 
INDICATIVE 
PLURAL 
I. sumus, we are 
2. estis, you are 
. sunt, they are 
Imperfect 
SINGULAR 
I. eram, / was 
2. eras, thou wast 
3. erat, he was 
PLURAL 
I. erámus, ve were 
2. erütis, you were 
3. erant, they were 
Future 
SINGULAR 
1. er6, J shall be 
2. eris, thou wilt be 
3. erit, he will be 
PLURAL 
I. erimus, we shall be 
2. eritis, you will be 
3. erunt, they will be 
Perfect 
SINGULAR 


I. fui, 7 have been, was 


Len 
. 


fuisti, ‘hou hast been, wast 


. fuit, he has been, was 


PLURAL 


fuimus, we have been, were 


. fuistis, you have been, were 
. fuérunt or -ére, they have been, were 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 


simus 
sitis 
sint 


essem 
essés 
esset 


essémus 
essétis 
essent 


fuerim 
fueris 
fuerit 


fuerimus 
fueritis 
fuerint 


154] 


Verbs 
INDICATIVE 
Past Perfect 
SINGULAR 
. fueram, / had been 
. fueras, thou hadst been 
. fuerat, he had been 
PLURAL 


1. fueramus, we had been 
. fueratis, you had been 
. fuerant, they had been 


Future Perfect 
SINGULAR 


I. fueró, 7 shall have been | 
. fueris, thou wilt have been 
. fuerit, he will have been 


PLURAL 


I. fuerimus, we shall have been 
2. fueritis, you will have been 
. fuerint, they wll have been 


Pres. 
Fut. 


Pres. 
Perf. 
Fut. 


IMPERATIVE 
SINGULAR 


2. es, be thou | 
2. est6, thou shalt be 
3. esto, he shall be 


INFINITIVE 


esse, fo be 
fuisse, to have been 
futürus esse, fo be about to be 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 


fuissem 
fuissés 
fuisset 


fuissémus 
fuissétis 
fuissent 


PLURAL 
2. este, be ye 
2. estóte, you shall be 
3. suntd, they shall be 


PARTICIPLE 


Fut. futürus, about to be 


154. The following forms are sometimes found in place of those 
given in the paradigm : 


. I. Imperfect Subjunctive forem, fores, foret, forent. 
2. Future Infinitive fore. 


3. Present Subjunctive (in early Latin) siem, siés, siet, sient; also fuam, fuàs, 

fuat, fuant. 
4. For early Latin es (8) in the Present Indicative, see 30, 3. 
5. For early Latin füi in the Perfect Indicative, see 21, 7. 


Note. The various forms of the verb sum are made from two different roots, 


Y 


one, es, related to English és, the other, fu, related to English Ze. 
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155. 


PRES. INDIC. 
amó 


Lnflection 


FIRST CONJUGATION 


amo, Jove 
Principal Parts 
PRES, INFIN. PERF. INDIC. 
amare amavi 


ACTIVE VOICE 


INDICATIVE 


Present 


am6, J love 
amas 
amat 


amamus 
amátis 
amant 


amabas 
amabat 


amabamus 
amabatis 
amabant 


amabé, / shall love 


amábis 
amabit 


amabimus 
amabitis 
amabunt 


Imperfect 
amabam, / was loving 


Future 


Perfect 


amavi, J have loved, loved 


amavisti 
amavit 


amávimus 
amávistis 


amávérunt or -ére 
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PERF. PASS. PARTIC. 


amátum 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


amem 
amég 
amet 


amémus 
amétis 
ament 


amarem 
amarés 
amaret 


amarémus 
amarétis 
amarent 


amaverim 
amáveris 
amaverit 


amaverimus 


amaveritis 
amaverint 
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INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Past Perfect 
amaveram, / had loved amavissem 
amaveras amávissós 
amaverat amavisset 
amaveramus amávissémus 
amaveratis amávissétis 
amáverant amávissent 
Future Perfect 
amaver6, 7 shall have loved 
amáveris 
amaverit 
amaverimus 
amáveritis 
amaverint 
IMPERATIVE 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
Pres. ama, love thou amate 
Fut. améat6, thou shalt love amátóte 
amato, he shall love amantó 
INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
Pres. amare, £o love Pres. améans, loving 
Perf. amavisse, fo have loved Fut. améattirus, about to love 


Fut. amátürus esse, fo be about to love 


GERUND 
Gen. amandi, of loving 
Dat. amando, for loving 
Acc. | amandum, /oving 


SUPINE 


amatum, /o /ove 


AM. | amando, dy loving amátü, fo Jove 
PASSIVE VOICE ) 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Present 

amor, J am loved amer 

amáris or -re améris or -re 

amátur amétur 

amamur amémur 

amamini amémini 

amantur amentur 
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Inflection 


INDICATIVE 


. Lmperfect 


amabar, / was loved 
amabéaris or -re 
amabatur 


amübümur 


amabamini 
amabantur 


Future 


amabor, / shall be loved 
amáberis or -re 
amabitur 


amabimur 
amabimini 
amabuntur 


amatus 
amatus 
amatus 


amati 
amati 
amati 


amatus 
amatus 
amatus 


amati 
amati 
amati 


amatus 
amatus 
amatus 


amati 
amati 
amati 


Perfect 


sum, / have been (was) loved 
es 
est 


sumus 
estis 
sunt 


Past Perfect 


eram, / had been loved 
eras 
erat 


erámus 
erütis 
erant 


Future Perfect 


eró, 7 shall have been loved 
eris 

erit 

erimus 

eritis 

erunt 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


amárer 


amáréris or -re 
amarétur 


amarémur 
amarémini 
amarentur 


amatus 
amatus 
amátus 


amati 
amati 
amati 


amatus 
amatus 
amatus 


amati 
amati 
amati 


sim 
sis 

sit 
simus 
sitis 
sint 


essem 
essés 
esset 


essómus 


essétis 
essent 
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156] 


Pres. 
Fut. 


SINGULAR 
amare, be loved 


amator, thou shalt be loved 
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IMPERATIVE 
PLURAL 


amaminf 
amantor 


amator, Ae shall be loved 


INFINITIVE 
Pres. amàri, fo be loved 


Perf. améatus esse, fo have been 
loved 

Fut. amatum Iri, Zo be about to 
be loved 

156. 
moned monére 

ACTIVE 

INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 

moneó moneam 

monés moneas 

monet moneat 

monémus moneamus 

monétis moneatis 

monent moneant 

monébam monérem 

monébas monérés 

monébat monéret 

monébamus monérémus 

monébatis monérétis 

monébant monérent 


PARTICIPLE 


Perf. amatus, loved 
Fut. amandus, fo de loved, 
worthy of love 


SECOND CONJUGATION 


moneó, advise 


Principal Parts 


Present 


Imperfect 


monui monitum 
PASSIVE 

INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
moneor monear 
monéris, -re monearis, -re 
monétur moneatur 
monémur moneamur 
monémini moneamini 
monentur moneantur 
monébar monérer 
monébaris, re — monéréris, -re 
monébatur monérétur 
monébamur monérémur 
monébamini monérémini 
monébantur monérentur 
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INDICATIVE 


monébó 
monébis 
monébit 


monébimus 
monébitis 
monébunt 


monui 
monuisti 
monuit 


monuimus 
monuistis 
monuérunt, -ére 


monueram 
monueras 
monuerat 


monueramus 
monueratis 
monuerant 


monueróà 
monueris 
monuerit 


monuerimus 
monueritis 
monuerint 


SINGULAR 
moné 
monétó 
monétó 


Pres. 
fut. 


Inflection 


SUBJUNCTIVE INDICATIVE 
Future 
monébor 
monéberis, -re 
monébitur 
monébimur 
monébimini 
monébuntur 
Perfect 
monuerim monitus sum 
monueris monitus es 
monuerit monitus est 
monuerimus moniti sumus 
monueritis moniti estis 
monuerint moniti sunt 
Past Perfect 
monuissem monitus eram 
monuissés monitus erás 
monuisset monitus erat 
monuissémus moniti eramus 
monuissétis moniti erütis 
monuissent moniti erant 
Future Perfect 
monitus eró 
monitus eris 
monitus erit 
moniti erimus 
moniti eritis 
moniti erunt 
IMPERATIVE 
PLURAL SINGULAR 
monéte monére 
monétoóte monétor 
monentó monétor 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 


monitus sim 
monitus sis 
monitus sit 


moniti simus 
moniti sitis 
moniti sint 


monitus essem 
monitus essés 
monitus esset 


moniti essémus 
moniti essétis 
moniti essent 


PLURAL 
monémini 


monentor 
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INFINITIVE 
Pres. monére monéri 
Perf. monuisse monitus esse 
Fut.  monitürus esse monitum iri 
PARTICIPLE 
Pres. monéns Perf. monitus 
Fut. monitirus Fut. monendus 
GERUND SUPINE 
Gen. monendi 
Dat. monendd 
Acc. monendum monitum 
Abl. monendd monitü 
THIRD CONJUGATION 
157. tegó, cover 
Principal Parts 
tegó tegere téxi téctum 
ACTIVE PASSIVE 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Present 
tegó tegam tegor tegar 
tegis tegas tegeris, -re tegáris, -re 
tegit tegat tegitur tegátur 
tegimus tegamus tegimur tegamur 
tegitis tegatis tegiminI tegámini 
tegunt tegant teguntur tegantur 
Imperfect 
teg8bam tegerem tegébar tegerer 
tegébas tegerés tegébüris, -re — tegeréris, -re 
teg8bat tegeret tegébatur tegerétur 
tegébamus tegerémus tegébamur tegerémur 
tegébatis tegerétis tegébamini tegerémini 
teg&bant tegerent tegébantur tegerentur 


wf, T oe 
p ST eC oO [i 
DD , 
ATIVE SUBIUSCTIVE INDICATIVB SUBJUSCTIVE 
ature 
war 4054 moneébor 
mo^ 4518 monébens, -re 
cod monébitur 
" -4dxmam monébimur 
LEM i monébimuni 
- Ka monébuntur 
D aha a f 
mew Trruer-m monitus sum monitus sim 
T. c tuse Tur vers nonitus es monitus sis 
fm t Th (Tee monitus est monitus sit 
foc UlIE os T';menis —o moniti sumus moniti simus 
m t-5*36 ToT Des Tnverifl estis moniti sitis 
mo:oérunt @e nonet Tenitl sunt moniti sint 


- 


pc ce 


mor. ueram TC IDHMAETIE ntcritus eram monitus essem 
monuer as 1n:n cos rvritus eris monitus essés 
monuerat I:uciIoMWet norcitus erat monitus esset 
moruerámus mx-usséciz  mociti erámus moniti essémus 
monuerátis moruieé$us meciti erátis moniti essétis 
monuerant monuissent merit? erant moniti essent 


Future Perret 


~ .ueró moritus eró 
* . Qet18 monitus eris 
mor pert monitus erit 


moniti erimus 
moniti eritis 


coc De CUTE O08 





*- X rum - tte 
| RA moniti erunt 
IMPERATIVE 
~ & m.kal SINGULAR PLURAL 
a mor dte monére monémin! 
"m 
"ENS n: modo ie monétor 
monétor monente: 


-cOÉAM trei $8 


157] Third Conjugazion 


INFINITIVE 
Pres. monére woe 
Perf. monuisse Toc: -— 
Fut.  monitürus esse Tocem = 
PARTICIPE 
Fut.  monitürus LO OP 
GERUND — 
Gen. monendi 
Dat.  monendó 
Acc. monendum goa 
Abl. monendd ee" 
THIRD € ^" 7-7 
157, : 
= he 
Promega Fr the 
tegé tegere d wed 
ACTIVE 
INDICATIVE SUBJUBCTIVE I 
tegó ene 
iiis teri Rd 
tegit ‘enue En i captum 
tegimus poate ecce- chos . 
tegitis iac. — VE 
tegunt rar aa SUBJUNCTIVE 
tegBbam pee capiar 
tegébas D. : capiáris, -re 
tegébat per capiatur 
teg8bamusg eer . E r capiámur 
tegébatis =~ nt capi&ámint 
tegébant - ! ntur capiantur 
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INDICATIVE 


tegam 
tegés 
teget 


tegémus 
tegétis 
tegent 


téxi 
texisti 
texit 


téximus 
téxistis 
téx6runt, -ére 


texeram 
texerás 
texerat 


texerámus 
téxeratis 
texerant 


texeró 
texeris 
texerit 


texerimus 
texeritis 
téxerint 


SINGULAR 


Pres. 
Fut. 


tege 
tegitd 
tegitó 


Inflection 


SUBJUNCTIVE INDICATIVE 
Future 
tegar 
tegéris, -re 
tegétur 
tegémur 
tegémini 
tegentur 
P erfect 
texerim tectus sum 
texeris tectus es 
texerit tectus est 
téxerimus tecti sumus 
texeritis tecti estis 
texerint tecti sunt 


Past Perfect 


texissem tectus eram 
téxissés tectus eras 
téxisset téctus erat 
texissómus tecti erámus 
texissétis tecti erüátis 
texissent tecti erant 


Future Perfect 
tectus eró 
tectus eris 
tectus erit 


tectl erimus 
tecti eritis 
tecti erunt 


IMPERATIVE 
PLURAL SINGULAR 
tegite tegere 
tegitóte tegitor 
teguntó tegitor 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 


tectus sim 
tectus sis 
tectus sit 


tecti simus 
tecti sitis 
tecti sint 


tectus essem 
tectus essés 
tectus esset 


tecti essámus 
tecti essétis 
tectl essent 


PLURAL 


tegimini 


teguntor 


158] Third Conjugation 


INFINITIVE 
Pres. tegere 
Perf. téxisse 
Fut. téctürus esse 
PARTICIPLE 
Pres. tegéns Perf. 
Fut. tectürus Fut. 
GERUND 
Gen. tegendi 
Dat. tegendó 
Acc. tegendum 
AB. tegendó 
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tegi 
tectus esse 
tectum iri 


tectus 
tegendus 


SUPINE 


tectum 
tectü 


VERBS IN -i0 OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION 


158. Verbs in -ió of the Third Conjugation have in the 
Present System many forms identical with those of the 
Fourth Conjugation, namely, all those in which i is followed 


by a vowel. 
capió, fake 
Principal Parts 
capió capere cépi captum 
ACTIVE PASSIVE 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Present 

capió capiam capior capiar 
capis capias caperis, -re capiaris, -re 
capit capiat capitur capiatur 
capimus capiámus capimur capiámur 
capitis capiatis : capimini capiamintI 
capiunt capiant capiuntur capiantur 
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INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Imperfect 
capiébam ! caperem capiébar caperer 
Future 
capiam capiar 
Perfect 
cépi céperim captus sum captus sim 
Past Perfect 
ceperam cepissem captus eram captus essem 
Future Perfect 
ceperó captus eró 
IMPERATIVE 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Pres. cape capite capere capimini 
Fut. capito capitote capitor 
capito capiunto capitor capiuntor 
INFINITIVE 
Pres. capere capi 
Perf. | cepisse captus esse 
Fut. captürus esse captum iri 
PARTICIPLE 
Pres. capiéns Perf. captus 
Fut. captürus Fut. capiendug 
GERUND SUPINE 
Gen. capiendi 
Dat. capiendo 
Acc. capiendum captum 
A bl. capiendo captü 


1 That is, capiébam, capiébàs, capiébat, etc. 


So elsewhere. 


159] Fourth Conjugation 9I 


FOURTH CONJUGATION 


159. audió, Lear 
Principal Parts 
audió audire audivi auditum 
ACTIVE PASSIVE 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Present 
audió audiam audior audiar 
audis audiás audiris, -re audiaris, -re 
audit audiat auditur audiatur 
audimus audiamus audimur audiámur 
auditis audiatis audimini audiamini 
audiunt audiant audiuntur audiantur 
Imperfect 
audiébam audirem audiébar audirer 
audiébas audirés audiébaris, re audir@ris, -re 
audiébat audiret audiébatur audirétur 
audiébamus audirémus audiébamur audirémur 
audiébatis audirétis audiébamini audirémini 
audiébant audirent audiébantur audirentur 
Future 
audiam audiar 
audiés ° audiéris, -re 
audiet audiétur 
audiémus audiémur 
audiétis audiémini 
audient audientur 
Perfect 
audivi audiverim auditus sum auditus sim 
audivisti audiveris auditus es auditus sis 
audivit audiverit auditus est auditus sit 
audivimus audiverimus auditi sumus auditi simus 
audivistis audiveritis auditi estis auditi sitis 


audivérunt, -ére audiverint 


auditi sunt 


auditi sint 
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INDICATIVE 


audiveram 
audiveráüs 
audiverat 


audiveramus 
audiveratis 
audiverant 


audiverd 
audiveris 
audiverit 


audiverimus 
audiveritis 
audiverint 


SINGULAR 
audi 
auditó 
auditó 


Pres. 
Fut. 


Pres. 
Perf. 
Fut. 


Pres. 
Fut. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
AB. 


Inflection 


SUBJUNCTIVE INDICATIVE 
Past Perfect 

audivissem auditus eram 
audivissés auditus eras 
audivisset . auditus erat 
audiviss@émus auditi erümus 
audivissétis auditi erátis 
audivissent auditi erant 


Future Perfect 


auditus eró - 
auditus eris 
auditus erit 
auditi erimus 
auditi eritis 
audit erunt 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 


auditus essem 
auditus essés 
auditus esset 


auditi essémus 
auditi essétis 
auditi essent 


IMPERATIVE 
PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
audite audire audimini 
auditóte auditor 
audiuntó auditor audiuntor 
INFINITIVE 
audire audiri 
audivisse auditus esse 


auditürus esse 


auditum iri 


PARTICIPLE 

audiéns Perf. auditus 
auditürus Fut. audiendus 

GERUND SUPINE 
audiendi 
audiendó 
audiendum auditum 
audiendo auditü 
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DEPONENT VERBS 


160. Deponent Verbs! are mostly Passive in form but Active 
in meaning. In addition to the Passive forms, they have 
also the Present and Future Participles Active, the Future 
Infinitive Active, and the Supine. The Future Passive Par- 
ticiple, and occasionally the Perfect Participle, are Passive 
in meaning. The inflection follows that of the regular Con- 
jugations. Examples: 

Principal Parts 


CONJUGATION I] miror, admire mirári miradtus sum 


i II — vereor, fear vereri X veritus sum 

« III sequor, follow sequi secütus sum 

ss IV __ partior, share partiri partitus sum 

INDICATIVE 
I II III IV 

Pres. miror vereor sequor partior 

miraris, -re vereris, -re sequeris, -re X partiris, -re 

miratur verétur sequitur partitur 

miramur veremur sequimur partimur 

miramini ver€émmi sequimini partimini 

mirantur verentur sequuntur partiuntur 
Imperf. | mirabar verébar sequébar partiébar 
Fut. mirabor verébor sequar partiar 
Perf. mirátus sum — veritus sum — secütus sum partitus sum 


Past Perf. mirátus eram veritus eram  secütus eram partitus eram 


Fut. Perf. miratus ero veritus ero secütus ero partitus ero 
SUBJUNCTIVE 

Pres. mirer verear sequar partiar 

Imperf. mirarer verérer sequerer partirer 

Perf. miratus sim — veritus sim secütus sim — partitus sim 


Past Perf..miratus essem veritus essem  secütus essem partitus essem 


1 For many verbs ordinarily Deponent, early Latin shows Active forms. 
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IMPERATIVE 
Pres. mirare verere sequere partire 
Fut. mirator verétor sequitor partitor 
INFINITIVE 
Pres. mirari vereri sequi partiri 
Perf. miratus esse — veritus esse — secütus esse — partitus esse 
Fut. miratürus esse veritürus esse secütürus esse partitürus esse 
| PARTICIPLE | - 
Pres. Act. mirans veréns sequéns , partiéns 
Fut. Act. mirátürus veritürus Ssecütürus partitürus 
Perf. Pass. miratus veritus secütus partitus 
Fut. Pass. mirandus verendus sequendus partiendus 
GERUND 
mirandi, etc. verendi, etc. sequendi, etc. partiendi, etc. 
SUPINE 
miratum, -tü veritum, -tü -* — secütum, -tü partitum, -tü 


SEMI-DEPONENTS 


161. Semi-Deponents are verbs of which the Perfect 
System is Passive in form but Active in meaning, such as: 


audeó, dare, audere ausus sum 
gaudeó, rejozce, gaudere gavisus sum 
soled, am wont, solére solitus sum 
fido, trust, fidere fisus sum 


NoTE. Some verbs, otherwise regular, have a Perfect Passive 
Participle with active meaning. So cénatus, having dined, from cénd, 
dine, itratus, having sworn, from iüró, swear, pransus, having break- 
fasted, from pranded, breakfast; potus, having drunk, from poto, drink. 


PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION 


162. The Periphrastic Conjugation ! is a combination of the 
Future Active or Future Passive Participle with the verb sum. 
1 That is,a Conjugation in which all the parts are expressed by a phrase rather than 


by a single form. Some parts of the Regular Conjugations are also periphrastic, as 
amátus sum, 
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ACTIVE 


Amátürus sum, / am about to love 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Pres. amatirus sum, / am about to love amatiurus sim 
Imperf. amaturus eram, / was about to love ° |. amàtürus essem 
Fut. amaturus ero, / shall be about to love 
Perf. amatürus ful, / have been, was, about amaturus fuerim 
to love 
Past Perf. amatirus fueram, / had been about to amaturus fuissem 
love ; 
Fut. Perf. amaturus fuero, / shall have been about 
to love 
INFINITIVE 
Pres. amatürus esse, Zo be about to love 
Perf. amatürus fuisse, to have been about to love 
PASSIVE 
Amandus sum, / (am £o be loved) have to be loved 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Pres. amandus sum, J/ have to be loved amandus sim 
Imperf. | amandus eram, Z7 had to be loved amandus essem 
Fut. amandus ero, / shall have to be loved 
Perf. amandus fui, / have had to be loved amandus fuerim 
Past Perf. amandus fueram, / had had to be amandus fuissem 
loved 
Fut. Perf. amandus fuero, / shall have had to be 
loved 
INFINITIVE 
Pres. amandus esse, 7o have to be loved 
Perf. amandus fuisse, /o have had to be loved 


PECULIARITIES IN CONJUGATION 
Short Forms of the Perfect System 


163. 1. Perfects in -avi and vi, as well as the other 
tenses formed from the same stem, have a series of short- 
ened forms in which the v, together with the following vowel, 
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is lost before s and r._Perfects in -ivi also have forms without 
the v, but the vowel is lost only before s, not before r. The 
two sets of forms may be seen in the following ! : 


FULL FORMS SHORTENED FORMS 
Perfect Indicative 
amávisti, — delevisti, audivisti amasti,  delésti, — audisti 
amavistis, délévistis, audivistis amastis, déléstis, audistis 
amavérunt, deleverunt, audiverunt amarunt, délérunt, audierunt 


Past Perfect Indicative 


amaveram,? déléveram, audiveram amaram, déléram, audieram 
Future Perfect Indicative 
amávero, déléver6, ^ audivero amaro, deleró, ^ audieró 
Perfect Subjunctive 
amaverim, deleverim, audiverim amarim, délérim, audierim 
Past Perfect Subjunctive 


amavissem, délévissem, audivissem amassem, déléssem, audissem 
Perfect Infinitive 


amavisse,  delevisse, audivisse amasse, délésse, audisse 


2. Similarly from novi: nóvisti, — nósti ; noverunt, — nórunt; nóve- 
ram, — nóram ; novisse, — nosse, etc. (but Fut. Perf. nóró only in 
compounds). 

3. Beside Perfects in -ivi are sometimes found, in the First and Third 
Singular, forms in -ii, -iit, as audil, audiit; and, rarely, a similar First 
Plural form, such as audiimus. A contracted form audit from audivit 


also occurs. 


NoTE. It is probable that neither the forms like audil, nor those like audieram, 
mentioned above, really come from the forms with v. "They seem, rather, to have 
started from Perfects which were regularly formed without v, especially the Per- 
fect of ed, go, and its compounds, e.g. ii, abii, etc. (194, a). On the other hand, 
forms like audisti, audissem, etc., and all the short forms of Perfects in -áàvi and 


-évi, are the result of contraction. : 


4. Perfects in -si and the other tenses formed from the same stem sometimes have 
contracted forms, beside the full forms, wherever the s is itself followed by -is- in the 
ending; e.g. dixti beside dixisti; dixem beside dixissem; dixe beside dixisse. Such 
forms are more frequent in early Latin, but are also found in later authors. 





1 The student should observe that in the shortened forms the vowel before s is always 
long, and also that before r, except in forms like audieram, etc., in which both i and e 
are short. 

2 That is, amAveram, amáverás, amAverat, etc. Similarly elsewhere. 
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5. In the Future Perfect Indicative and the Perfect Subjunctive early Latin has 
forms in -85 and -sim (-ssd and -ssim); e.g. faxó and faxim from fació; ausim from 
auded; capsó from capió ; axim from agó ; Perf. Subj. siris, sirit, etc., from sind (siris 
from *si-sis ; see 47) ; amássó, negássim (also Infin., as reconciliássere). 

Fax6, faxim, ausim, and, rarely, siris occur also in later authors. 


Other Peculiarities 


164. 1. The Imperatives of dicó, dücó, and fació are dic, düc, and fac, 
instead of dice, düce, and face, though in early Latin the latter are more 
frequent. The same is true of compounds of dicó and dücb ; e.g. maledic, 
édüc (for the accent, see 32, 1); but in compounds of fació only the full 
form is known; e.g. calfáce. Cf. also fer, confer from feró (193). 

2. The Future Passive Participle and the Gerund of the Third and 
Fourth Conjugations often end in -undus and -undi; e.g. ferundus, faci- 
undus, potiundi. 

3. The Present Infinitive Passive has an early and poetical form in -ier; e.g. laudá- 
rier, vidérier, dicier. 

4. The Imperfect Indicative of the Fourth Conjugation has an old form in -ibam, 
found in poetry of all periods; e.g. lénibat, polibant. 

5. The Future of the Fourth Conjugation has an early form in -ibó; e.g. audibó, 
dormibóo. 

6. There is some confusion in the Second Singular and First and Second Plural 
between the Future Perfect Indicative, which regularly has short i in these forms, and 
the Perfect Subjunctive, which regularly has long i. In the former -is is nearly as 
common as the normal -is, and -imus, -itis are also found; while in the latter -is is 
frequent beside -is, and -imus occurs once for -imus. See 174, 2, 176, 4. 

7. In the Future Active Infinitive and the Perfect Passive Infini- 
tive, esse is often omitted ; e.g. amatürus for amatürus esse ; amatus for 
amatus esse. 

8. In the Perfect Passive System the auxiliary is sometimes a form 
of the Perfect System of sum, instead of the usual form of the Present 
System ; e.g. amütus fuit for amatus est, amatus fuerat for amatus erat, 


etc. The form amátus fueró, etc., also occurs, but more rarely. 


Variation between Conjugations 


165. 1. Some verbs in -ior which in general follow the Third Con- 
jugation have also forms with i. So orior has usually oritur (but ado- 
ritur), but orirétur beside orerétur, and always Infinitive oriri; potior has 
nearly always potitur, but potirétur beside poterétur, and nearly always 
potiri; morior has moritur, but sometimes Infinitive moriri (chiefly in 
early Latin) beside mori. Other examples are rare. 

2. Beside lavd, wash, lavare, there are also forms of the Third Conjugation, as 


lavit, lavimus, etc. Other examples of variation between the First and Third Conju- 
gations, and also between the Second and Third, are mostly confined to early Latin. 
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FORMATION OF THE STEMS 
The Present Stem 


166. Conjugation I. — Present Stem in -á- 


1. Most verbs of the First Conjugation are Denominatives,! as cüró, 
care for, curare, from the Noun cura, care. See 211,1. The Present 
Stem is also the Verb-Stem, the 4 appearing in the Perfect and Partici- 
pial Stems ; e.g. curavi, curatum. 

2. The Frequentatives, like rogitó, seep T rogitáre, are also 
Denominative in origin, and form a large class. See 212, 1. 

3. There are also a few Primary Verbs! from roots ending in à, as 
nó, swim, nàre (Perf. navi), std, stand, stare (steti). 

4. There are a few Primary Verbs in which the à belongs only to the 
Present Stem, as iuvó, a;Z, iuvare (but itivi, iütum) ; secd, cuz, secire 
(but secui, sectum). 


NoTE. The Present Stem of the Denominatives was originally -4-yo- and -d-ye- 
(211, note), which became -d-, partly by loss of y and contraction, partly through the 
influence of Primary Verbs having the stem in original -à-. 


167. Conjugation II. — Present Stem in -&- 


1. In most verbs the é is confined to the Present System. We may 
further distinguish : 


a) Primary Verbs, as video, see, vidére (vidi, visum). 

5) Causatives, as moneo, cause to think, advise, monére (monui, monitum), from 
the root men seen in me-min-i, remember. 

c) Denominatives, as albeo, d¢ white, albére, from albus, white. 


2. There are some Primary Verbs from roots ending in & In these 
the € belongs to the whole verb-system. So fled, weed, flére, flevi, fletum. 
Similarly ned, sz, pled, /£//, etc. 


NoTE. The Present Stem of the Denominatives was originally -e-yo- and -e-ye- 
(211, note; the Causatives also had -eyo- and -eye-). The latter became regularly -€-, 
and, aided also by the influence of Primary Verbs having the stem in original -&-, this 
became established as the Present Stem for most forms. But the First Sing. Pres. Indic. 
in -eó and the Present Subj. in -eam, etc., are based upon the stem -e(y)o-, the y being 
lost, but without contraction of the vowels. 


168. Conjugation III. — Present Stem in -e- and -, the 
thematic vowel? Various types are to be distinguished : 


1 The term Denominative (from dé and nomen) is used of Verbs which are derived 
from Nouns or Adjectives. In contrast to these are the Primary Verbs, which are 
formed directly from Roots. 

2 See p. 76, footnote. 
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A. Simple Thematic Present, as dücó, /ead (düxi, ductum). The 
Present Stem consists simply of the root with the thematic vowel. This 
is by far the commonest type. 

B. Reduplicated Present, as si-stó, se¢ (stiti, statum). The redupli- 
cation consists of the initial consonant of the root and the vowel i. 


a. A less obvious example is geró, sow (sévi, satum), which comes from * si-só. 


C. Present with Inserted Nasal, as rumpó, /rea£ (rüpi, ruptum). 
Sometimes the nasal is extended to the Perfect and Participial Stems ; 
e.g. iungó, 7ozz, iünxi, iünctum. 

NoTE. Those verbs in which the nasal is extended throughout the verb-system 
outwardly resemble verbs like pendó, in which the n is a part of the root. But the 
related forms (as iugum beside iungo, but pondus beside pendd), as well as some other 


less obvious factors, make it possible to distinguish the two classes. In verbs in -endo, 
as tendo, pendó, fendó, the n belongs to the root. 


JD. Present in -nó, as ster-nó, sre: (stravi, stratum). 


a. This type properly includes some Presents in -116, coming from -1Inó by the regu- 
lar assimilation of In (49, 11); e.g. pello, strike (pepuli), tollo, raise (sus-tuli), fallo, 
deceive (Perf..fefelli, with extension of 1l from the Present). 


E. Present in -td, as flec-tó, 747» (flexi, flexum). 
F. Present in -8có, as cré-scó, zzcrease (crévi, cretum). 


NoTE. The root to which the -scó is added ends in a long vowel in all examples of 
this formation, except discó, /earz, poscó, ask, and compescd, restrain, in which a con- 
sonant has been lost before the -scó. Discd comes from *dic-scó, earlier * di-dc-scó 
with reduplication (cf. Perf. didici); poscó from * porc-scó (cf. precor) ; compescd from 
* comperc-scó. In poscó the sc has spread from the Present to the whole verb-system 
(Perf. po-posci). 

a. The extension of this suffix in the specific meaning of becoming or beginning to 


has given rise to the numerous class of Inchoatives in -éscó, -iscd, -àscó formed from 
other Verbs and from Nouns. See 212, 2. 


G. Verbs in -essó, as capessd, sezze eagerly (capessivi, capessitum). 
See 212, 4. 
H. Verbs in -uó, as statuo, se/ (statui, statutum). They include: 


1. Denominatives from u-Stems, as statuo from status. 
2. Primary Verbs from roots in u, as sud, sew. 
3. Primary Verbs with a suffix -nuó, as mi-nuó, essen. 


a. This type includes also solvo, /oose (solvi, solütus), and volvo, ro// (volvi, volütus). 
in which u has become consonantal. 


Z. Present in -ió, as capio, ‘ake, capere (cépi, captum). 


NoTE. Verbs like capió are in origin closely connected with the Primary Verbs of 
the Fourth Conjugation. The short i, partly inherited, but partly, also, due to “iambic 
shortening ” (28, note; observe that the first syllable is short in all verbs of this type), 
caused a resemblance to the forms of the Third Conjugation, in which i comes from e 
For some examples of confusion with the Fourth Conjugation, see 168, 1. 
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169. Conjugation IV.— Present Stem in -i-- Two types 
are to be distinguished : 


I. Denominatives, as finid, zsh, finire, from finis, ezd. The Pres- 
ent Stem is also the Verb-Stem (finivi, finitum). 
2. Primary Verbs, as venió, come, venire. The i is usually confined 


to the Present System (véni, ventum). 


NoTE. The Present Stem of Denominatives was originally -i-yo- and -i-ye-, or, 
when formed from consonant-stems, -yo- and -ye- (211, note); that of Primary Verbs 
was -iyo- or -yo- and -t-. This last became established as the Present Stem for most 
forms. But the First Sing. and Third Plur. Pres. Indic. in -ió and -iunt, as well as the 
Imperf. Indic. in -iébam, etc., the Fut. in -iam, etc., and the Pres. Subj. in -iam, etc., are 
based upon the stem -7(y)o-. 


170. The Irregular Verbs. 


These are relics of a once extensive system of conjugation known as 
unthematic,! in which the endings were added directly to the root, as in 
es-t, zs, fer-t, brings, etc. But only part of the forms of the Irregular 
Verbs are of this nature; the rest differ in no way from those of the 
Third Conjugation, e.g. feró, ferimus, ferunt. 


The Imperfect Indicative 


171. The Tense-Sign of the Imperfect Indicative is -bá- (shortened 
to -ba- before the endings -m, -t, -nt, -r; see 26, I, 2), added to forms 
ending in a long vowel, namely, -à for the First Conjugation, -€ for the 
Second and Third, and -ié (sometimes -1) for the Fourth. 


Note. This formation originated in the combination of a past tense of the verb £c 
be (cf. fui) with certain case-forms (probably old Instrumentals), which, in this combina- 
tion, became associated with the verb-system. The case-form in -é belonged to a noun- 
stem in -o (cf. Adverbs in -é, originally Ablatives of o-Stems; see 126, 1) ; and, since 
in verbs the corresponding stem-vowel is the thematic vowel of the Third Conjugation 
(p. 8o, footnote), the form in -é-bam came to be used in the Third Conjugation as well as 
in the Second, in which the Present Stem ends in -é-. In the Fourth Conjugation, -i-bam 
represents an earlier type than -ié-bam (cf. early Latin Fut. audibo, not *audiébo). 


The Future Indicative 


172. In the First and Second Conjugations, and in early Latin some- 
times in the Fourth, the Future is formed like the Imperfect, except that 
the tense-sign is b 4- the thematic vowel, instead of -bà-. 

In the Third and Fourth Conjugations the tense-sign is -B-, which 
occurs in the First Person (shortened, because before the endings -m or 
-r; see 26, I, 2), or -&, which occurs in all other Persons (shortened 
before the endings -t, -nt; see 26, r). 





1 See above, p. 76, footnote. 


oe 
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NOTE. The Future in -bó originated in the combination of a Future of the verb Zo 
be (formed like eró, but from the root seen in fui) with the same case-forms which appear 
in the formation of the Imperfect. 

Both à and 6 were Mood-Signs of the Subjunctive (175), so that the Future of the 
Third and Fourth Conjugation are in origin Present Subjunctives, — only, except in the 
First Person, of a different type from that which is seen in the regular Present Subjunctive. 

The Future of sum (ero, eris, etc.) is also a Subjunctive in origin, but of still another 
type, the mood-sign being ee the thematic vowel. This was originally the regular 
Subjunctive formation for all s»Ahematic Indicatives, and so would have been the 
normal formation for the Future of the Irregular Verbs so far as they are truly unthe- 
matic (170). But in all of these except sum, the Present contains so many thematic 
forms identical with those of the Third Conjugation that the Future also has the same 
formation as in the Third Conjugation; e.g. Fut. feram beside Pres. fero, like tegam 
beside tego. 


The Perfect Indicative 
173. Various types are to be distinguished : 


4. Perfect in -vi. In the form -àvi this type is common to most 
verbs of the First Conjugation, and in the form -ivi to a large proportion 
of the verbs of the Fourth. Several verbs of the Second and Third 
Conjugations have Perfects in which -vi is added to the root, or to a 
variant form of the root, ending in a long vowel, giving rise to forms in 
-€vi, -0vi, as well as -avi, -ivi. Examples (the prevailing types in black) : 


amá-vi, from amo, /ove, amare fini-vi, from finid, 777s, finire 
fle-vi!  * fled, weep, flere. no-vi *  nOscO, Azow, noscere 
cré-vi *  CréSCO, grow, Crescere stra-vi  ** sterno, sZrew,sternere 
spré-vi * sperno, sfurn,spernere tri-vi * tero, 74, terere 


a. For shortened forms of -vi-Perfects, see above, 163. 


B. Perfect in -ui. This is common to a large proportion of the verbs 
of the Second Conjugation, and to many of the Third, mostly those in 
"which the root-syllable ends in 1, r, m, or n. It is also found in some 
Primary Verbs of the First and a very few of the Fourth Conjugation. 
Examples : 
monui, from moneo, advise, monere molui, from molo, g7:z4, molere 
secul ‘ seco, cut, secare salui  ** salio, leaf, salire 


Note. This is obviously related to the preceding type. The apparent difference 
is that -vi is used after vowels and -ui after consonants. But -ui probably comes 
through * -o-vi, from * -é-vi, just as dénuó comes from *dé-novó (42, 4) and this novo- 
from an earlier * nevo-. With this assumed *-e-vi compare the Participle in -itus, 
from * -e-tos, which nearly always accompanies the Perfect in -ui (179, 3). 


a. A combination of this with the following type is seen in messui, from meto, sow, 
and nexui from nectó, dind. 


1 Observe that -&vi is not the common type for verbs of the Second Conjugation, as 
-avi is for those of the First. Only those verbs in which & belongs to the root-syllable 
have Perfects in -8vi. An apparent exception is déled, destroy, Perf. délévi, but this is 
really a compound d6-1eó (cf. lind, s»ear, Perf. 1évi). 
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C. Perfect in -si. This is most common in the Third Conjugation, 
but is not infrequent in the Second, and is occasionally found in the 
Fourth. Examples : 


dixi, from dicó, say, dicere serpsi, from serpó, cra«v/, serpere 
auxi “ auged, zzcrease, augere — sensi  * Sentio, feel, sentire 


a. Consonant changes. The changes resulting from the combination of the final 
consonant of the root with the s are in accordance with the statements already given 
(49, 1-4, 7). Ius-si belongs under 49, 4, since the b of iubeó stands for an original 
dental (dh). In ges-si, us-si, the root itself ends in 8, which has become r in the 
Presents geró, ird (47). Similarly pres-si from pres-, although the Present premo is 
from prem-. For vixi, strüxi, flüxi (vivo, struo, fluo), see 49, 2. 

6. In general, barring the regular lengthening before ns and nx (18), the quantity of 
the vowel in the root-syllable of this Perfect is the same as in the Present. But there 
are some examples of an inherited variation (46), as follows: 

c. A short vowel, as against a long vowel in the Present, is seen in ussi, from üro; 
cessi, from cédo. 

d. A long vowel, as against a short vowel in the Present, is seen in misi, from mittó; 
divisi, from dividó; réxi, from regó; téxi, from tego; flüxi, from fluó; strüxi, from 
struó; and (probably) traxi, from traho. Compare légi, from lego, of type E. 


D. Reduplicated Perfect. This is confined to the Third Conjugation, 
except for four examples from the Second (morded, pended, sponded, ton- 
ded), and the verbs dd and std. The vowel of the reduplication is regu- 
larly e; but this is replaced by the vowel of the root-syllable wherever 
the latter, in both the Present and the Perfect, is i, u, or o. For the 
changes in the vowel of the root-syllable, see 42. Examples: 


cecini, from cand, szzg didici, from discé, /earn 
cecidi ‘+ caedo, cuz cucurri * — CUIIO, 7” 
pepuli ** pello, strzke momordi ** morded, Jzte 
tetendi “ tend, stretch steti * std, stand 


a. In compounds, except those of do, sto, sistó, disco, poscd, the redupli- 
cation is usually lost. So oc-cidi, at-tendi, etc.; but often -cucurri beside 
-curri in compounds of curró. Compounds of cand and pungó (Perf. 
pupugi) substitute other formations; e.g. oc-cinui and ex-pünxi. 


à. In verbs beginning with sp or st, both consonants appear in the reduplication, but 
8 is lost in the root-syllable; e.g. spopondi (for * spo-spondi) from spondeo, steti from std. 


E. Perfect in -i with lengthened vowel in the root-syllable. This 
type is found mostly in the Second and Third Conjugations. Examples: 


sédi, from sedeo, s7/ edi, from edo, eat, edere 
móvil * moved, 0ve feci ** facio, do, facere 
cavi * caved, beware fodi « fodio, dig, fodere 


iüvi ^ *  iuvO, azd, iuvare veni *  veniO, come, venire 
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F. Perfect in -i without change of the vowel of the root-syllable. 
This type is found in many Verbs of the Third Conjugation, including 
nearly all in -uó. Examples : 


verti, from vertó, Zur» lui! from luó, atone for 
fidi « find, split minui  * minu, Jessen 


The Past Perfect Indicative and the Future Perfect 


174. 1. The Past Perfect Indicative is formed from the Perfect Stem 
+ -era- (originally -esa-), with the regular shortening of 4 before the end- 
ings -m, -t, -nt (26, 1). 

2. The Future Perfect is formed from the Perfect Stem + -er- (origi- 
nally -es-), followed by the thematic vowel. The Third Plural in -int (not 
-unt) and the Second Singular and First and Second Plural forms in -is, 
-Amus, -itis beside the regular -is, -imus, -itis, are due to confusion with 
the Perfect Subjunctive, in which i was original. See 164, 6; 175, 3. 


The Subjunctive 


175. The Subjunctive has three Mood-Signs, namely, -à-, -@, and -i- 
(shortened before the endings -m, -t, -nt, and -r ; see 26, I, 2). 

The -à- occurs in the Present Subjunctive of the Second, Third, and 
Fourth Conjugations. 

The -€ occurs in the Present Subjunctive of the First, and in the 
Imperfect and Past Perfect Subjunctive of all Conjugations. 

The -i- occurs in the Present Subjunctive of many Irregular Verbs 
and in the Perfect Subjunctive of all Conjugations. 


NoTEÉ. The Latin Subjunctive represents in its formation, as well as in its functions 
(see the Syntax), a mixture of two originally distinct moods, namely, the Subjunctive 
proper and the Optative. The -i- is the mood-sign of the old Optative. Another form 
of this was -ié-, seen in early Latin siem, siés, etc., beside sim, sis, etc. The -a- and 
-6- belong to the Subjunctive proper, and, besides the forms enumerated, they are seen in 
the Future of the Third and Fourth Conjugations (172, note). Still another old Sub- 
junctive formation, with the simple thematic vowel, is seen in the Future ero (172, note), 
and in the Future Perfect -ero, -eris, etc. 


a. In the Imperfect Subjunctive the mood-sign -&- is added to the 
Present Stem + s, the s becoming r regularly after a vowel (47). So 
es-s-€-s (also vellés, ferrés, from * vel-s-&-s, *fer-s-é-s; 49, 11), but 
amàá-r-é-s, tege-r-é-s, etc. 

6. In the Perfect Subjunctive the mood-sign -i- is added to the Perfect 
Stem + -er- (originally -es-). The frequently occurring Second Singular 


1 Such Perfects, though ending in -ui, are not to be classified under the -ul type, 
since the u belongs to the Verb-Stem. 
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in -is beside the normal -is, and the rare -imus for -imus, are due to con- 
fusion with the Future Perfect. See 104, 6; 174, 2. 

c. In the Past Perfect Subjunctive the mood-sign -&- is added to -is-s- ; 
e.g. téx-is-s-é-s. 

176. The Imperative. The Imperative has no special mood-sign, 
and is characterized only by its peculiar endings. 


177. The Passive. The formation of the Moods and Tenses is the 
same as in the Active, except in the Perfect System, which is periphrastic. 


The Infinitive 


178. 1. The Suffix of the Present Infinitive Active is -se, which is 
preserved in es-se (also velle, ferre, from * vel-se, * fer-se ; 49, 11), but 
which became -re after a vowel (47). So amà&-re, tege-re, etc. The 
Perfect Infinitive Active also has -se, which in this case is added to the 
Perfect Stem + -is- ; e.g. amav-is-se, téx-is-se, etc. 

2. The Present Infinitive Passive has -ri in all Conjugations except 
the Third, where the ending is simply -1. So ama-ri, mon&-ri, audi-ri, but 
teg-iI. With the addition of an -er (of doubtful origin), and the regular 
shortening of the long vowel before another vowel (21), arose the variant 
forms laudárier, dicier, etc. (164, 3). 

3. The other Infinitives are periphrastic, the Perfect Passive Infinitive 
being formed from the Perfect Passive Participle with esse, the Future 
Active Infinitive from the Future Participle with esse, and the Future 
Passive Infinitive from the Supine with iri (Pres. Infin. Pass. of eo, used 
impersonally like itur, etc., but not occurring separately). 


Norte. Infinitives are, in origin, case-forms which have become associated with the 
verb-system. 


The Perfect Passive Participle 


179. The Perfect Passive Participle is formed with the suffix -to-, 
and is declined like an Adjective of the First and Second Declensions. 
As regards the form of the stem to which the suffix is added, there is a 
certain relationship between the formation of this Participle and that of 
the Perfect Indicative, as follows : 


1. -dtus, -itus. Such are the forms for nearly all verbs which have 
Perfects in -àvi, -ivi, as: 
amatus beside amavi, from amó, Jove, amare 
auditus '** audivi  * audio, “ear, audire 


a. Exceptions are: potus (but also pótátus) beside potavi, from net, drink, potare ; 
sepultus beside sepelivi, from sepelio, 2z»y, sepelire. 
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2. -ütus. This is the regular formation for Verbs in -ud (-vd), as 
minütus from minuó, Zessez, minuere, minui. 
a. So also secütus, locütus, from the two Deponents in -quor, sequor, fo//ow, and 
loquor, sfeak. Compounds of rué, fa//, have -rutus. 
3. -itus. This is the usual formation for Verbs having Perfects 
of the -ui type, as : 
monitus beside monui, from moneo, advise, monere 
molitus | * . molui  ** mold, g7:;z4, molere 
domitus * domui  * domo, /a7:e, domare 


a. But there are a few exceptions, e.g.: 

doctus beside docui, from doceo, feach, docere 

cultus * colui ^* colo, c«/tivate, colere 

sectus | * secu! ^" seco, cur, secare 

4. -tus (-sus) added directly to the root-syllable. "This formation is 

common to all Verbs with Perfects of other types than those 
already mentioned. The consonant changes follow the state- 
ments given in 49. Examples : 


fletus — beside flé-vi, from fled, weep, flere 
scriptus — * scripsi * scribd, 2U77£e, Scribere 
morsus *. momordi  *  mordeo, 27/e, mordere 
factus * — feci * facio, make, facere 
fissus «* — fidi * findd, 55/;7, findere 


NOTE. The form in -sus is regular for all roots ending in dentals, as 
fissus, etc. (49, 5) ; but, after the analogy of such forms, -sus came to be 
used also in a number of verbs with roots not ending in a dental ; eg. : 


lapsus, from labor, 57? - pulsus, from pello, drive 
mulsus “  mulgeo, mz/k cénsus * censeo, ¢hink 
fixus * figo, fix amplexus '* amplector, embrace 


180. Vowel Changes. In general, barring the regular lengthening 
before ns and nct (18), the quantity of the vowel of the root-syllable is 
the same in the Perfect Participle as in the Present. But there are some 
examples of an inherited variation (46). Besides such cases as satus 
(seró, Perf. sé-vi), stratus (sternd, Perf. stra-vi), motus (moved, Perf. 
movi), etc., there are also differences among verbs coming from roots 
ending in a mute, as follows: 


1. A short vowel, as against a long vowel in the Present, is seen in 
cessus (cf. Perf. cessi), from céd6; ustus (cf. Perf. ussi), from ird; and 
dictus, ductus, from dicé, düco (Perf. also dixi, düxi). 
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2. A long vowel, as against a short vowel in the Present, is seen in 
cásürus, divisus, füsus, ésus, émptus, actus, lectus, rectus, téctus, flüxus 
(Adj.), strüctus, fráctus, pactus, tactus. 


Note. With the exception of cásürus and táctus (with which compare con-tág-ió), 
these long-vowel forms are accompanied by Perfects with a long vowel, as füdi, légi, réxi, 
etc. (though in some it is a different long vowel, e.g. égi, beside actus, etc.). But it does 
not follow that a long-vowel Perfect is always accompanied by a long-vowel Participle. 
Cf. misi, but missus; sédi, but sessum (Supine) ; fodi, but fossus; riipi, but ruptus; 
féci, but factus, etc. 

]t is also true that the Participles mentioned come from roots ending in a voiced 
mute, namely, d or g (for flüxus, strüctus, see 49, 2). But among verbs from roots in 
a voiced mute there are also some that have the short vowel; e.g. fossus from fodió ; 
sessum from sedeo; strictus from stringo. 


181. The Supine. This is formed in the same way as the Perfect 
Passive Participle, but with the suffix -tu-, not -to-. It is, then, a Verbal 
Noun of the Fourth Declension, of which the Accusative and Ablative 
only are in common use. 


Note. The Dative form in -tui is rare. 


182. The Future Active Participle. This is formed with the suffix 
-türo-, and is declined like an Adjective of the First and Second Declen- 
sions. As regards the form of the stem to which the suffix is added, it 
usually follows the formation of the Perfect Passive Participle ; e.g. 
amátürus, like amatus. But there are occasional variations, as : 


moritürus beside mortuus, from morior, de, mori 


oritirus - ‘“ ortus *  orior, arise, oriri 
paritirus — * — partus * pario, órzng forth, parere 
ruitürus * — -rutus * rud, tumble down, ruere 


183. The Present Active Participle. This is formed with the suffix 
-nt-, added to the Present Stem, and is declined as an adjective of one 
ending (117). The long vowels of the First, Second, and Fourth Con- 
jugations are regularly shortened (20,1). The thematic vowel of the 
Third Conjugation appears as e, not 0(u); e.g. Gen. legentis, contrasted 
with legunt, from *legont, of the Present Indicative. But iéns, from 
ed, go, has the stem eunt- in all other forms ; e.g. Gen. euntis. 


184. The Future Passive Participle and the Gerund. These are formed 
with the suffix -ndo-, added to the Present Stem, which appears in the 
same form as in the Present Participle. The Future Passive Participle 
is declined as an Adjective of the First and Second Declensions. The 
Gerund is the Neuter Singular of this, lacking the Nominative and 
Vocative. 
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Note. The forms in -undus, -iundus of the Third and Fourth Conjugations 
(164, 2) represent what was probably the original type in these conjugations, the forms 
in -endus, -iendus having arisen under the influence of the Present Participles, which 
have -ent-. From eo, go, the Gerund is always eundi, corresponding to the Participle 
euntis. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE VARIOUS TYPES OF VERBS 


185. The Principal Parts of any given Verb are found most conveniently by 
reference to a single list arranged alphabetically, such as the Catalogue of Verbs given 
at the end of this grammar, or to a lexicon. The following list is merely illustrative, 
showing what different combinations of Present, Perfect, and Participial Stems occur, 
and which are the most common. 

The types which are most common are given in d/ack letters, the others in Roman. 
Where small letters are used, it is to be understood that a// the examples of the type are 
given. A prefixed hyphen indicates that the form occurs only in compounds. For all 
details, such as variant forms, etc., see the Catalogue of Verbs. 


186. First CONJUGATION 
I. Perfect in -àvi. 
amo, Jove amare amavi amatum 
pots, drink potare ^ potavi potum (potatum) 


2. Perfect in -ui. 

domo, fame domare domui domitum 
Here also crepó, cubó, fricó, mico, -plicó, secó, sond, tonó, veto. 
3. Perfect in -i with lengthened vowel. 


iuvo, help iuvare itivi iütum 
lavo, wash laváre làvi lautum, lotum 


4. Reduplicated Perfect. 





sto, stand stáre steti — státürus 
5. Deponents. 
miror, wonder mirári miratus sum 
187. SECOND CONJUGATION 
1. Perfect in -ui. 
moned, advise monere monul monitum 
doceo, teach docere docui doctum 
egeo, need egere egul 


2. Perfect in -si. 


augeo, zacrease augere auxi auctum 


1 But Perf. Pass. Partic. frictum, sectum. In this and the similar statements below, 
it is not meant that the verbs cited as belonging to the type specified in the heading 
follow in every detail the example under which they stand. 
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3. Perfect in -vi. 

fled, weep flére flévi flétum 
Here also ned, -pled, déled, aboleó, cies. 
4. Reduplicated Perfect. 


mordeo, z£e mordere momordi morsum 
Here also pended, sponded, tondeo. 


5. Perfect in -i with lengthened vowel. 
caveo, fake care cavere Cavi cautum 


Here also faved, foveó, moved, paved, voveo, seded, vided, of which all but the last 
two end in -veóo. 


6. Perfect in -1 without lengthening. 


ferveo, boil fervere fervi —— 
prandeo, Z«wncA prandere prandi pransum 
strides, grate stridére stridi — 


7. Deponents. 


vereor, fear veréri veritus sum 
fateor, confess fateri fassus sum 
188. THIRD CONJUGATION 


A. Simple Thematic Present. 


I. Perfect in -si. 


scribd, wrzte scribere Scripsi scriptum 
dicó, say dicere dixi dictum 
claudó, shut claudere clausi clausum 


With few exceptions, from roots ending in a mute. 


2. Perfect in -ul. 

molo, grind molere molui molitum 
With few exceptions, from roots ending in a liquid or nasal. 

meto, mow metere messul messum 
3. Reduplicated Perfect. 

cado, faz cadere cecidi casurus 
Here also caedó, can6, curro, parcó, pendó, tendo. 
4.: Perfect in -1 without lengthening. 


verto, “urn vertere verti versum 
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5. Perfect in -i with lengthened vowel. 
ago, drive agere egi áctus 
Here also edó, emó, lego. 


6. Perfect in -ivi. 


tero, rub terere trivi tritum 
peto, seek petere petivi (-i1) petitum 
quaero, seek quaerere quaesivi quaesitum 


B. Present with reduplication. 


sist, set sistere stiti statum 
gigno, beget gignere genul genitum 
sero, sow serere sévi satum 
bibo, drink bibere bibi — 


C. Present with inserted nasal. 
I. Perfect in -si. 

iungo, 7ozzt iungere iünxi iünctum 
So cingó, lingó, -mungó, ninguit, pango, plango, stingud, tinguó, unguo. 

fingo, mould fingere finxi fictum 
So mingó, pingó, stringó. 
2. Reduplicated Perfect. 

tango, touch tangere tetigi tactum 
Here also pangó, pungó, tundo. 
3. Perfect in -1 with lengthened vowel. 

fundo, Jour fundere füdi füsum 


Here also rumpó, vincó, linquó, frango. 


4. Perfect in -i without lengthening. 


findo, sg/i findere fidi fissum 
scindo, rend scindere scidi scissum 
pando, open pandere pandi passum 


5. Perfect in -ui. 


-cumbo, recline -cumbere -cubui -cubitum 


D. Present in -nó (and -Iló from -1nd). 
I. Perfect in -vi. 


sterno, sfrew sternere stravi stratum 
Here also sperno, cernó, lind, sino. 
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2. Reduplicated Perfect. 


pello, drive pellere pepuli pulsum 
fallo, deceive . fallere fefelli (falsus, Adj.) 
tollo, raise tollere (sus-tuli) (sub-látum) 


3. Perfect in -si. 
temnó, scorn temnere con-tempsi con-temptum 


E. Present in -tó. 


flecto, bend flectere flexi flexum 


So pectó, plectó, nectó (but Perf. nexui commoner than nexi). 


F. Present in -scó. 


I. Primary Verbs. 





disco, learn discere didici 
CréSCO, grow créscere crévi crétum 
nosco, get to know nóscere nóvi (notus, Adj.) 


2. Inchoatives in -€scé. 








caléscó, become hot caléscere calui ! ! (from caled) 
düréscó, become hard — düréscere dürui ! ———! (from dürus) 
algesco, catch cold algéscere alsi! ! (from algeo) 


3. Inchoatives in -iscoó. 


-dormisco, fall asleep -dormiscere — -dormivi! —~——! (from dormió) 


4. Inchoatives in -àáscó. 


become 
evening 





vesperasco, vesperascere vesperavi! ! (from vesper) 
C. Present in -essó. 


Capesso, sezze capessere capessivi capessitum 


H. Present in -uó. 
I. Perfect in -ui. 


statuo, se£ up statuere statui statutum 
ruó, fall ruere rui ruitürus 





1 The Perfect of Inchoatives which are derived from Verbs is the same as that of the 
simple verbs; in the case of Inchoatives derived from Nouns or Adjectives, it follows 
the type which is commonest in those derived from verbs, namely, -ui for Presents in 
-6scó, -ivi for Presents in -iscd, -ávi for Presents in -áscó. The Participial Stem is 
nearly always lacking. 
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2. Perfect in -xi. 


strud, éwild 
fluo, fow 


I. Present in -ió. 


I. Perfect in -1 with lengthened vowel. 


capio, fake 


Here also facio, iació, fodid, fugio. 


2. Perfect in -si. 
-spicid, see 
-licio, allure 
quatió, shake 

3. Perfect in -ivi. 
cupio, wish 
sapio, be wise 

4. Perfect in -ui. 


rapio, seize 


struere 
fluere 


capere 


-spicere 
-licere 
quatere 


cupere 
sapere 


rapere 


5. Reduplicated Perfect. 


pario, bring forth 


J. Deponents. 


utor, use 

fungor, perform 
amplector, embrace 
véscor, feed 
obliviscor, forget 
sequor, follow 
gradior, s/ef 
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I. Perfect in -ivi. 
audió, hear 
sepelid, bury 

2. Perfect in -si. 
vincio, ózud 

3. Perfect in -ui. 


aperió, ofe» 
operió, cover 
salió, leap 


parere 


üti 

fungi 
amplecti 
vésci 
oblivisci 
sequi 
gradi 


strüxi 
flüxi 


cepi 


-spexi 
-lexi 
-cussi 


cupivi 
sapivi 


rapui 


peperi 


III 


strüctum 
(flüxus, Adj.) 


captum 


-spectum 
-lectum 
quassum 


cupitum 


raptum 


partum 


usus sum (cf. 4) 
functus sum (cf. C) 
amplexus sum (cf. £) 





(cf. F,1) 


oblitus sum (cf. £, 3) 
secütus sum (cf. 77) 
gressus sum (cf. 7) 


FouRTH CONJUGATION 


audire 
sepelire 


vincire 


aperire 
operire 
salire 


audivi 
sepelivi 


vinxi 


aperui 
operui 
salui 


auditum 
sepultum 


vinctum 


apertum 
opertum 
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4. Reduplicated Perfect (originally). 


reperio, find reperire repperi repertum 
comperio, arn comperire comperi compertum 


5. Perfect in -1 with lengthened vowel. 


venio, come venire véni ventum 

6. Deponents. 
partior, divide ' partiri partitus sum 
ordior, begin ordiri orsus sum 


IRREGULAR VERBS 


For the character of Irregular Verbs in general, see 170. 


Compounds of Sum 


190. Adsum, etc. Most compounds of sum follow the conjugation 
of the simple verb, which has been given above (158). So ad-sum, 
ad-esse, ad-ful, etc. The Present Participle, which is wanting in the 
simple verb, appears in the adjectival absens, aósez/, from ab-sum, and 
praesens, Jresent, from prae-sum. In pró-sum the preposition appears as 
prod before a vowel (24, 2); e.g. Pres. Indic. prósum, pródes, pródest, prósu- 
mus, pródestis, prosunt ; Imperf. Indic. próderam ; Imperf. Subj. pródes- 
sem; Fut. próderó ; Pres. Infin. pródesse ; Imperat. pródes, prddest6, etc. 


191. Possum, 7e ab/e. The Present System is based on a union of 
| potis or pote, a//e, with sum; the Perfect System does not contain sum, 
but belongs to a Present * poteó, * potére, of which only the participial 
form poténs is in use. . 


Principal Parts 
possum posse potul 
- INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 

Pres. possum | possim 

potes possis 

potest possit 

possumus possimus 

potestis possitis 

possunt possint 
Imperf. | poteram! possem 


1 That is, poteram, poteras, poterat, etc. Similarly elsewhere. 


192] 


Fut. 


Perf. 


Irregular Verbs 


potero 
potui 


Past Perf. potueram 
Fut. Perf. potuero 


Pres. 
Perf. 


INFINITIVE 
posse 
potuisse 
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potuerim 
potuissem 


PARTICIPLE 
potens (Adj.) 


a. Early Latin shows the uncompounded forms potis sum or pote sum, potis est 
or pote est, etc. ; also Infin. potesse. 


192. 


INDIC. 
volo 
vis 
vult 


volumus 
vultis 
volunt 


volebam 


volam 


volui 


volueram 


voluero 


Voló, wzsh, and its Compounds 


Principal Parts 
voló, wish velle 
n6l6, be unwilling ndlle 
malo, prefer málle 

Present 
SUBJ. INDIC. SUBJ. 
velim nolo nolim 
velis non vis nolis 
velit non vult nólit 
velimus nolumus  nólimus 
velitis non vultis nólitis 
velint nolunt nolint 
Imperfect 
vellem nolebam nollem 
Future 
nolam 
Perfect 
voluerim nolui noluerim 
Past Perfect 
voluissem nolueram  noluissem 

Future Perfect 

nolueró 


volui 
nolui 
màáàlui 


INDIC. 
malo 
mavis 
mavult 


malumus 
mavultis 
malunt 


malébam 


milam 


malui 


malueram 


maluerd 


SUBJ. 
malim 
malis 
malit 
malimus 
malitis 
malint 


mallem 


máàluerim 


maluissem 
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IMPERATIVE 
Pres. noli nolite 
Fut. nolito nolitoté 
INFINITIVE 
Pres. velle nolle malle 
Perf. | voluisse noluisse maluisse 
PARTICIPLE 
Pres. volens nolens 


a. For vult, vultis, the forms in use down to the Augustan period were volt, voltis 
(44, 1). For si vis a contracted form sis is common, and, in early Latin, sultis is used 
for si voltis (sultis is from * soltis, which arose beside si voltis, not by contraction, but 
after the analogy of the relation of vis to si vis). 

à. For nón vis and non vult, early Latin has nevis, nevolt. 

c. For màló, málim, etc., the early forms are mávolo, mávelim, and these are com- 
pounds of magis and voló (màvoló probably from * mag(i)s-voló; cf. séviri, 49, 12). 


193. Ferd, bear 
Principal Parts 
feró ferre tuli latum 
ACTIVE PASSIVE 
INDIC. SUBJ. INDIC. SUBJ. 
Present 
fero feram feror ferar 
fers feràs ferris feraris, -re 
fert ferat fertur feratur 
ferimus feràmus ferimur feràmur 
fertis feratis ferimini feràmini 
ferunt ferant feruntur ferantur 
Imperfect 
ferebam ferrem ferebar ferrer 
Future 
feram ferar 
Perfect 
tuli tulerim latus sum latus sim 
Past Perfect 
tuleram tulissem latus eram latus essem 
Future Perfect 
tulero latus ero 
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IMPERATIVE 
Pres. fer ferte ferre ferimini 
Fut. ferto fertote fertor 
ferto ferunto fertor feruntor 
INFINITIVE 
Pres. ferre ferri 
Perf. tulisse latus esse 
Fut. làtürus esse làtum iri 
PARTICIPLE 
Pres. feréns Perf. \atus 
Fut. latürus Fut. ferendus 
GERUND 


ferendi, etc. 


a. The earlier form of the Perfect is tetuli (cf. also rettuli; see 48, 1) ; the root is 
the same as in tolló ; látus is for *tlátus, tla being another form of the same root. 


194. Eó, go 
Principal Parts 
ed fre il itum 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Pres. eo Imus eam eamus 
is itis eas eatis 
it eunt eat eant 
Imperf. ibam irem 
Fut. ibd 
Perf. il iimus ierim 
isti (iisti) istis (iistis) 
iit, 1t ierunt, -ére 
Past Perf. ieram issem 


Fut. Perf. iero 


IMPERATIVE INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
Pres. 1 ite Pres. ire Pres. iens, Gen. euntis, etc. 
Fut. itd itóte Perf. isse (üsse) Fut. itürus 


ito eunto Ff. itürus esse xf. Pass. eundum (est) 


GERUND 
eundi, etc. 
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a. In the Perfect System, forms with v, as ivi, iveram, etc., are rare, except in late 
writers. Compounds often have iisti, iistis, etc., for Isti, istis, etc. 

5. The Passive is used only impersonally ; e.g. itur, ibátur, itum est, etc. But com- 
pounds with transitive meaning have the full Passive; e.g. adeor, adiris, etc., from adeo, 
approach. 

c. Que, caz, follows the conjugation of e, except that the Perfect is 


quivi. 


F6, become 


195. The verb fió, decome, serves as the Passive of facid, make, 
in the Present System. The Perfect System and the Future Passive 
Participle are formed regularly from facio. 


Principal Parts 





fio ! fieri factus sum 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Pres. fio —— fiam fiamus 
fis fias fiatis 
fit fiunt fiat fiant 
Imperf. fiebam fierem 
Fut. fiam 
Perf. factus sum factus sim 
Past Perf. factus eram factus essem 


Fut. Perf. factus ero 


IMPERATIVE INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
Pres. fi fite Pres. feri 
Perf. factus esse Perf. factus 
Fut. factum iri Fut.  faciendus 


a. Prepositional compounds of fació usually have the regular Passive ; 
e.g. conficio, Pass. cónficior. But compounds of fió also occur in some 
forms ; e.g. confit, Aappens, défit, Jacks, infit, begins. For the Passive 
of compounds like benefacio, calefacio, etc., benefio, calefio, etc., are 
used. N 


1 The student should remember that the i is long throughout, except in the Third 
Singular and before short e. 
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Present System of Edó, ea: 


196. The Present System of edó contains several forms in which the 
endimgs are added directly to the root in the form éd-. The Perfect 
System is regular. 


Principal Parts 


edó 6sse 6dlI 8sum 
ACTIVE 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Pres. edo edimus . edim, edam edimus, edamus 
és éstis edis, edas editis, edatis 
ést edunt edit, edat edint, edant 
Imperf. edébam essem 
Fut. edam 
IMPERATIVE INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
Pres. és éste ésse edéns 
Ft. esto éstote ésürus esse ésiirus 


éstó edunto 


PASSIVE 


Pres. Indic. 3. Sing. éstur 
Imperf. Subj. 3. Sing. éssétur 


a. The Subjunctive forms edim, etc., which go with the Indicative forms 8s, ést, just 
as sim, etc., with es, est (175), were almost exclusively employed until well into the 
Augustan period. Horace has only edim, but Ovid edam. 

4. Indicative forms edis, edit, editis, following the regular type, are not found until 
late times. 

c. Comedó has a Perfect Passive Participle coméstus beside comésus. 


Present System of Do, give 


197. The Present System of dó differs from that of verbs of the 
First Conjugation only in having the a short everywhere except in 
the Second Singular of the Present Indicative and Present Imperative, 
and, of course, the Nom. Sing. of the Present Participle. The Perfect 
System is regular. 
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Principal Parts 


dó ) dare dedi datum 
ACTIVE | 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 

Pres. dé damus dem démus 

das datis dés détis 

dat dant det dent 
Imperf. dabam darem 
Fut. dabo 

IMPERATIVE INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 

Pres. dà date dare dàns 
Fut. dato datote datürus esse datürus 


dato danto 
GERUND SUPINE 
dandi, etc. datum, datü 
PASSIVE 
datur, damur, etc.; dabar, dabor, darer, datus, dandus, etc. 


a. Early Latin often uses a Present Subjunctive duim, duis, duit, etc., and sometimes 
duam, duds, duat, etc. These are from a related root du-. Such Subjunctives are also 
formed from compounds like créd6, 2e/eue, perdo, /ose,! etc., which otherwise follow the 
Third Conjugation. So créduit, perduit, etc. 


, DEFECTIVE VERBS 
Aio, Inquam, Fari 


198. 1. Aid, say, assent, has the following forms. It is pronounced 
and often spelled ai-i6 (29, 2, a). 


Pres. Indic. aio, ais, ait, aiunt Imperat. al 
Pres. Subj. alas, alat Parti. aiens 
Imperf. Indic. aiébam, aiébas, aicbat, ai¢bamus, aiébatis, aiebant. 


a. Early Latin has Imperf. aibam, etc., from * aibam like lénibam (164, 4), but with 
ai pronounced as one syllable. 





1 These compounds are really from a root meaning “ put,” which was originally 
distinct from dà, give. 
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2. Inquam, say (said J, said he, etc.), has the following forms, of 
which only inquam, inquis, and inquit are in common use. 
Pres. Indic. | inquam, inquis, inquit 
inquimus, inquitis, inquiunt Perf. /ndic. inquii, inquisti 
Imperf. Indic. inquiebat Imperat. | inque, inquitd 
Fut. Indic. | inquies, inquiet 


3. Fari, speak, has the following forms, of which some occur only in 
compounds. 


Pres. Indic. fatur, -famur Infin. ; fari 
Imperf. Indic.  -fabar, -fabantur Pres. Act. Partic. fans 

Fut. fabor, fabitur,-fabimur Perf. Pass. Partic. fatus 

Perf. Indic. fatus sum, etc. Fut. Pass. Partic. fandus 
Past Perf. Indic. fatus eram, etc. Gerund fandi, fando 
Imperat. fare Supine fatü 


Memini, Odi, Coepi 


199. 1. Memini, remember, and ódi, ate, are Present in meaning, 
but in form belong to the Perfect System. But memini has an Impera- 
tive, and 6di a Future Participle. 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
memini, J remember odi, / hate meminerim, oderim 
memineram, / remembered | oderam, 7 hated meminissem, ódissem 
meminero, / shall remember | odero, J shall hate 

Imperat. memento, mementote 
Infin. meminisse, odisse 


Fut. Partic. , osurus 





2. Coepi, have begun, began, is also confined mainly to the Perfect 
System, the Present being supplied by incipio. When a Passive Infinitive 
follows, coeptus sum takes the place of coepi; e.g. quae rés agi coeptae 
sunt, which began to be done. 


a. Some forms of the Present System are found in early Latin, as coepió, coepere. 


200. Other isolated forms are: 


Imperat. salvé, Aa77, salvéte, salveto ; Infin. salvére. 
Imperat. (h)avé, 42327, (h)avéte, (h)avéto ; Infin. (h)avere. 
Imperat. cedo, gzve, cette. 

Pres. Indic. quaeso, deg, quaesumus. 


Pepys 
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Impersonal Verbs 


201. A special class of Defectives consists of verbs used 
only impersonally, the forms occurring being those of the 
Third Person Singular, the Infinitive, and sometimes the 
Gerund. So, for example, licet, 77 zs allowed. 





INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Pres. licet liceat 
Imperf. licébat | licéret 
Fut. licébit 
Perf. licuit ox licitum est licuerit oz licitum sit 
Past Perf. lcuerat or licitum erat licuisset ox licitum esset 





Fut. Perf. licuerit or licitum erit 
Infin. licere, licuisse, licitürum esse 


a. The following verbs are always, or usually, Impersonal : 


decet, 77 zs fitting piget, 77 grzeves 
libet, Z7 zs Pleasing pluit, 7/ rains 
licet, z¢ zs permitted pudet, 7¢ shames 
miseret, 77 excites pity taedet, z¢ disgusts 
ninguit, 7/ szows tonat, 7¢ thunders 


oportet, z/ zs mecessary 


é. Many verbs are used impersonally only in certain senses; e.g. 
placet, 77 pleases, zs decided, accidit, 77 happens. 

c. The Passive of intransitive verbs can be used only impersonally ; 
e.g. itur, there ts a going, some one goes, curritur, there zs a running, 
SOME ONE runs. 


Part III 


WORD-FORMATION 


909. INTRODpucTORY. In the broadest sense, Word-Formation includes the 
subject of Inflection; but the term as used here refers to the formation of the word 
as a whole, i.e. the unit of which the inflectional forms are variations. 

In the case of declensional forms the true unit is the Stem, to which the case- 
endings are added, so that Stem-Formation would bea more precise term to use in 
this connection. But in the case of Verb-forms, although the unit of any given tense 
is the stem, the verb as a whole includes several different stems (tense and mood- 
stems), and their formation is properly treated as a part of Inflection. As regards 
Verbs, then, there is left for treatment here only what is known as Secondary Verbal 
Derivation, that is, the formation of Verbs from Nouns, Adjectives, or other Verbs. 

The derivation of most uninflected words is too obscure to be discussed except in 
connection with the related forms of other languages. The formation of Adverbs, how- 
ever, which in part stands in close relation with case-formation, has been touched 
upon under Inflection. 


Under Word-Formation, then, will be included : 


1) Derivation of Nouns and Adjectives by means of suffixes. 
2) Secondary Verbal Derivation. 
3) Composition. 


DERIVATION OF NOUNS AND ADJECTIV ES 


203. The stems to which the case-endings are added are sometimes 
identical with the Root,! as in dux, Gen. ducis, of which duc- is both stem 
and root. But usually they are formed by means of Suffixes? added 
either to the root or to other stems. 


1 By a Root is meant the simplest element common to a group of related words and 
conceived as containing the essential meaning common to all. It is what is left after 
the separation of all recognizable formative parts, such as prefixes, suffixes, endings. 
But for any given language it is only a convenient grammatical abstraction, not neces- 
sarily an absolutely primitive element. For example, in English the root of preacher and 
preaching is preach, but this, when taken back to prae-dicó, is seen to be a compound. 
The roots assumed in Latin are not necessarily the same as those assumed for the 
parent speech, much less are they to be thought of as ultimate roots. 

2 Suffixes are doubtless independent words in origin, just as the English suffix -/y 
(man-ly, etc.) meaning Ji£e, having the form of, has arisen in historical times from a 
word meaning Jody, form (from which comes also dike, i.e. having the same form as). 
But most suffixes had already, in a remote period, become mere formative elements, 
which it is useless to try to connect with any known independent words. 

The ultimate origin of the inflectional endings is of the same nature, but in detail 
will always be obscure. There is, then, in the general principles of formation no hard 
and fast line between composition, derivation by suffixes, and inflection. 


I2I 
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If the suffix is added to a Root or a Verb-Stem, the form is known as a 
Primary Derivative ; if the suffix is added to a Noun-Stem, Adjective- 
Stem, or Adverb, the form is known as a Secondary Derivative. Thus 
vic-tor, vic/or, in which the suffix is added to the root of vincó, conquer, 
is a Primary Derivative ; while victor-ia, vic/ory, in which the suffix is 
added to the Noun-Stem victór- is a Secondary Derivative. Many 
suffixes were used primarily for only one of these two kinds of derivation, 
but their use was often extended, the same suffix appearing in both 
Primary and Secondary Derivation. 


204. Some suffixes are seen in words inherited from the parent 
speech, but are no longer used freely to form new words. They are 
called non-productive suffixes. Thus -ti-, seen in par-ti- (pars), mor-ti- 
(mors), etc., was once one of the commonest suffixes for the formation of 
feminine abstracts, but in Latin it is not productive, its place having been 
usurped by an extension of it, namely, -tión-, seen in Actidn- (actio), etc. 


205. Regarding the combination of the root or stem with the suffix, 
observe : 

I. If the root or stem ends in a consonant and the suffix begins with 
one, the usual consonant changes take place ; e.g. scriptor from scribó ; 
defen-sor from defendo, etc. See 49. 

2. The final vowel of a stem is lost before the initial vowel of a suffix ; 
e.g. aur-eus from auro- (aurum). 

3. The final short vowel of a stem suffers the regular weakening 
before a suffix beginning with a consonant; e.g. boni-tàs from bono- 
(bonus) ; porcu-lus from porco- (porcus). See 42, 5. 


NOTE. The final vowel of a stem (or sometimes a consonant, or 
even a whole syllable belonging properly to the stem) often becomes so 
closely associated with the suffix that it is felt to be a part of it, and not 
a part of the stem. In this way a new suffix arises. So from words 
like Rómànus (really ROma-nus) the suffix -anus arises, and is then applied 
freely to stems not ending in -à, as urb-ànus (urbs), pág-ànus (pagus), 
etc. Similarly from words like porcu-lus (see above, 3) arose words like 
rég-ulus (réx), etc. This process was constantly going on.! 


1 For this reason, the division between the stem and the suffix is often somewhat 

arbitrary. For example, one may divide Romà-nus in accordance with its origin, but, 
since -anus has itself come to be a common suffix, one may properly divide Róm-ánus 
like urb-ànus, etc. Indeed, in some cases, the only practicable division is one which 
includes in the suffix an element which a scientific analysis shows to have belonged 
properly to the stem ; for any other division would be not only confusing to the stu- 
dent, but contrary to the feeling which the Romans themselves had in using the suffix. 
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Nouns — PRIMARY DERIVATIVES 


206. 1. -tor! (Fem. -trix) forms nouns denoting the agent? or 
doer of the action expressed by the verb. (cf. English -e7). 
vic-tor, victor, F. vic-trix (vincó) scrip-tor, writer (scribd) 
can-tor, s¢zger (cano) ama-tor, /over (amo) 
défén-sor (for * dé-fend-tor *), defender (défend). 

a. By an extension of use, this suffix is sometimes added to Nouns to form other 
Nouns, as iani-tor, janitor, one who keeps the door (ianua), gladi-dtor (-ator from ama- 
tor, etc.; see 205, note), oxe who uses the sword (gladius). 

2. -id, -tió, -tus (Gen. -tüs), -türa, and often -ium, form 
abstracts denoting the actzon expressed by the verb, or, by 
a frequent transfer from the abstract to a concrete meaning, 
the result of the action. Compare English clipping, the act 
of clipping, and 2 (newspaper) clipping, the thing clipped. 


leg-io, /egzoz, originally ZAe select-  scrip-türa, wrzting (scribo) 


ing, levying (lego) ton-siira,? shearing (tonded) 
ac-tid, the doing, act (ago) gaud-ium, joy (gaudeo) 
mis-sid,? dismissal (mitto) stud-ium, zea/ (studeo) 
can-tus, s¢zging (cano) imper-ium, command (impero) 
adven-tus, arriva/ (advenid) iudic-ium, judgment (iüdico) 


vi-sus,? stght (vided) 
a. Many words with the suffix -türa are closely associated with agent-nouns in -tor, 
and denote office. : 


quaes-türa, guaestorship (quaestor) cén-süra, censorship (cénsor) 


3. -men and -mentum from nouns denoting acZzoz, or, oftener, 
the vesu/t of an action. 


flü-men, stream (fluo) frag-men, frag-mentum, /7agz:-nt 
sé-men, seed (seró, Perf. sé-vi) (frango) 
órnà-mentum, ornament (rnd) 


a. So sometimes -monium, as ali-mónium, »ourishment (alo) ; but this suffix is more 
frequent in secondary derivatives, as patri-mónium, patrimony (pater). 


1 Only some of the commoner and more productive suffixes will be mentioned. For 
the sake of convenience the form of the Nominative Singular is cited, rather than the 
stem. 

2 Before suffixes beginning with t, the same consonant-changes take place as in Per- 
fect Passive Participles. Hence -sor, -sio, -sus, -süra, beside -tor, -tio, -tus, -türa. 
See 49, 4. 
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4. -or (Gen. -Oris) forms abstracts which usually indicate a 
physical or mental state. 
trem-or, ‘vembling (tremo) cand-or, brightness (canded) 
cal-ot, warmth (caled) am-or, Jove (amd) 
5. -dó and -gó form nouns of various meanings. 
cupi-dó, dese (cupid) ori-gó, source (orior) 
6. -ulum, -bulum, -culum, -brum, -crum, and -trum (also -ula, 
- -bula, -bra, etc.), form nouns denoting zzs£rument or means. 
The idea sometimes passes over into that of place or result. 


vinc-ulum, chazn (vincó) déli-brum, shrzne (délud) 
pa-bulum, fodder (páscó) simula-crum, zage (simuld) 
vehi-culum, wagon (vehd) ara-trum, 2/ougA (aro) 
fa-bula, /2/z (fari) dola-bra, axe (dolo) 


NouNs — SECONDARY DERIVATIVES 


207. 1. -lus (Fem. -la, Neut. -lum) and its various combina- 
tions -ulus, -olus, -ellus, -illus, -ullus, and -culus, form Dzwznutives. 
These usually follow the gender of the word from which they 
are derived. 


porcu-lus, 7/7//e pig (porcus) rég-ulus, chieftain (rex) 
filio-lus, young son (filius) fili-ola, young daughter (filia) 
agel-lus, small field (ager; see 49, 11) — tabel-la, ¢ad/et (tabula) | 
lapil-lus, sz4a// stone (lapis; homul-lus, #anzkin (homó; 
* lapid-lo-; see 49, I1) * homon-lo- ; see 49, 11) 
ds-culum, /z¢tle mouth, kiss (0s) arti-culus, /ozz£ (artus) 


2. -ia, -tia, -tiés, -tàs, -tüdó, -tüs, and sometimes -ium and 
-tium form abstracts denoting quality or condition. 


miser-ia, #zzsery (miser) magni-tüdó, greatness (magnus) 
audac-ia, boldness (audax) civi-tàs, cifizenshz5, state (civis) 
düri-tia, düri-ties, düri-tas, hardness — vir-tüs, manliness (vir) 

(dürus) sacerdót-ium, 5zzestAood (sacerdos) 


boni-tas, goodness (bonus) servi-tium, servitude (servus) 


€————— 2: 
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3. -adés, -iadés, -idés, -idés (Masc.) and -ias, -is, -éis (Fem.) occur in 
Greek Patronymics, denoting descent. 


Aene-adés, son of Aeneas Thest-ias, daughter of Thestius 
Anchis-iadés, son of Anchises Tyndar-is, daughter of Tyndarus 
Tantal-idés, descendant of Tantalus Nér-éis, daughter of Nereus 


Pél-idés, son of Peleus 


4. ina often forms nouns denoting an a77 or craft, or the place 
where a craft is practiced. 


medic-ina, healing (medicus) doctr-ina, teaching (doctor) 
discipl-ina, izstruction (discipulus) ténstr-ina, barder’s shop (tónsor) 
a. This type originated in Adjectives used substantively, ars or officina being under- 


stood. But the suffix -ina is used in other ways, e.g. in simple Feminines like rég-ina, 
queen (réx) or in Primary Derivatives, as rap-ina, robbery (rapió). 


5. Other significant suffixes are : -dtus (Gen. -atiis), denoting office or 
official body ; -arius, a dealer or artisan, -arium, a place where things 
are kept, Àle, a place for animals. 


consul-atus, consulship (consul) aer-àrium, ¢reasury (aes) 
argent-àrius, money changer (argentum) ov-ile, skeepfold (ovis) 


ADJECTIVES — PRIMARY DERIVATIVES 


208. 1. -àx and sometimes -ulus form adjectives denoting 
tendencies or qualities. 
aud-àx, do/d (audeo) bib-ulus, ford of drink (bibo) 


ten-àx, Zenacious (tene) créd-ulus, cvedulous (credo) 
vor-àx, voracious (voro) 


2. -ilis and -bilis form adjectives denoting passzve qualities. 
frag-ilis, breakable, frail (frango) ^ móü-bilis, »;07a5/e (moveo) 


fac-ilis, easy (facio) ama-bilis, /ova//e (amo) 
bib-ilis, drinkable (bibo) crédi-bilis, worthy of belief (crédó) 


3. -bundus forms adjectives having about the force of a Present 
Participle, but is more intensive ; -cundus denotes a characteristtc. 


verberá-bundus, flogging (verbero) irá-cundus, wrathful (iráscor) 
mori-bundus, dying (morior) fá-cundus, e/oguent (fari) 
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ADJECTIVES — SECONDARY DERIVATIVES 


209. 1. -eus, -áceus, and sometimes -nus, -neus, -inus, form 
adjectives of material. 


aur-eus, go/den (aurum) acer-nus, of maple (acer) 
ferr-eus, of. ‘ron (ferrum) ' ebur-neus, of zvory (ebur) 
ros-aceus, of roses (rosa) fag-inus, of deech (fagus) 


2. Osus and -lentus form adjectives denoting fu//ness. 


vin-ósus, drunken (vinum) vino-lentus, drunken (vinum) 
verbó-sus, verbose (verbum) opu-lentus, wealthy (* ops, opis) 
bellic-ósus, warlike (bellicus) 


3. -tus, identical with the suffix of the Perfect Passive Par- 
ticiple, is also added to Noun-Stems, forming adjectives mean- 
ing provided with (cf. English -ed). 

barbà-tus, bearded (barba) auri-tus (/ong-)eared (auris) 


dent-átus, soothed (déns) cornü-tus, horned (cornü) 
onus-tus, /aden (onus) 


4. -idus forms adjectives denoting a condition. 
lüc-idus, /¢g/? (lux) füm-idus, szoky (fümus) 


a. This suffix, though originating in SecondaryDerivatives (properly compounds ; e.g. 
luci-dus, /ight-giving ; cf. do, give, or -d0, put), is also used to form Primary Derivatives. 


cup-idus, eager (cupid) langu-idus, weak (langued) 


5. -ernus, -ternus, -urnus, -turnus, and -tinus, form adjectives denoting 
time, mostly from Adverbs. : 


hodi-ernus, of to-day (hodié) diu-turnus,! Jong-continued (diü) 
hes-ternus, of yesterday (heri) diü-tinus, /ong-continued (diü) 
di-urnus, daz/y (dies) crás-tinus, of to-morrow (crás) 


anno-tinus, /ast year’s (annus) 


.910. I. -ius, -cus, -icus, -icius, -icius, -nus, -ànus, -inus, -ális, 
-ilis, lis, -áris, -árius, form adjectives meaning belonging to, 
connected with, derived from, etc. 


1 In spite of the connection with diü, the u in the second syllable is short in all the 
passages thus far noted in poetry. 
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patr-ius, fa/erna (pater) urb-anus, of the city (urbs) 
senator-ius, sezatoriad (senator) can-inus, canine (canis) 

hosti-cus, /ostz/e (hostis) rég-alis, roya/ (rex) 

bell-icus, of war (bellum) Civ-ilis, of a citizen (civis) 
patr-icius, 2a/rician (pater) crüd-élis, cre (crüdus) 

nov-icius, zew (novus) popul-àris, of the people (populus) 
pater-nus, paternal (pater) legión-árius, of a legion (legio) 


2. Avus, seen in aest-ivus, of summer (aestus), was often added to 
the stem of the Perfect Passive Participle, giving rise to a suffix -tivus. 
cap-tivus, captive (capio, captus) fugi-tivus, fugitive (fugio) 
a. Observe also the names for the Cases and Moods; e.g. nóminà-tivus, gene-tivus, 
indicá-tivus, etc. (used substantively, cásus or modus being understood). 


3. -ensis and -iénsis form adjectives from words denoting place, mostly 
names of towns.! 


castr-énsis, of the camp (castra) Carthagin-iénsis, of Carthage 
Cann-énsis, 0f Cannae 


4. Other suffixes frequently added to names of towns and countries 
are -às, -dnus, -inus, and -icus.} 


Arpin-às, of Arpinum Lat-inus, of Latium, Latin 
Rom-ànus, of Rome, Roman Ital-icus, of /taly, Italian 


a. -Ás is used only with names of Italian towns. Adjectives denoting mationality 
usually, though not always, end in -icus ; e.g. Gall-icus, Ga//ic, Germán-icus, Germanic. 


5. Adjectives derived from names of persons commonly end in -ànus 
or -lanus. 


Sull-ánus, of Sulla Cicerón-iánus, o/ Cicero 


SECONDARY VERBAL DERIVATIVES 
VERBS DERIVED FROM NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 
(DENOMINATIVES) | 


211. The great mass of Denominatives follow the First 
Conjugation, but there are also many of the Fourth, some of 
the Second, and a few (from u-Stems) of the Third. 


1Many such adjectives are also used substantively, especially in the Plural; e.g. 
Athéniénsés, Athenians, Arpinatés, inhabitants of Arpinum, Romani, Romans, etc. 
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I. First Conjugation. 


curd, care for (cüra) sinud, dexd (sinus, Gen. sinüs) 
dónó, give (dónum) honóro, 4ozno* (honor, Gen. honoris) 
lev, /7/* (levis) laudó, Jrazse (laus, Gen. laudis) 


2. Fourth Conjugation. 


finid, ez4 (finis) custódió, gxard (custós, Gen.custódis) 
partior, Z/vide (pars, Gen. partis) — servio, de a slave (servus) 


3. Second Conjugation. 


albeó, je white (albus) flére6, d/ossom (flós, Gen. floris) 


a. These are mostly intransitive, denoting a condition. Contrast cláreó, de bright 
(clárus), with clàró, make bright, clarare. 


4. Third Conjugation. 
statud, se¢ up (status) tribuó, assign (tribus) 


NoTE. Denominatives were formed from Noun-Stems by means of a suffix -yo- 
and -ye-. They disappeared between vowels, and, in most forms, the vowels then con- 
tracted. Thus cüró from *czrá-yo; albed from *a/ée-yo. See notes to 166, 167, 169. 

The type in -6, -áre originated in 4-Stems, that in -id in i-Stems and Consonant-Stems, 
that in -eó in o-Stems (but with the e-form of the stem, which appears in the Vocative). 
But the different formations came finally to be used without reference to the form of the 
Noun-Stem, and especially the type -6, -àre was used to form Denominatives from all 
kinds of stems. 


VERBS DERIVED FROM OTHER VERBS 


212. 1. Frequentatives. These end in -tó (-sd), -itd, and 
sometimes -titó, and denote repeated, or sometimes merely 
intensive, action. 

dictó, dictate (dico) |» A bhabitó, dwell (habeo) 
versó, keep turning (verto) rogito, keep asking (rogo) 
dictito, keep saying, declare (dico) 


Note. The Frequentatives are Denominative in origin, being formed from the 
stem of the Perfect Passive Participle. But, owing to their distinctive meaning, they 
came to be contrasted with the simple Verbs and were felt to be derived from them. In 
general they follow the formation of the Participle, but many are formed directly from 
the Present Stem, as agito, move violently (ago, Partic. actus). The Frequentatives 
from verbs of the First Conjugation always end in -ito, not -áto, as rogitó. The forms 
in -titó are double Frequentatives, being based on the forms in -to. 


2. Inchoatives. These end in -éscó, -ascd, -iscó, and denote 
beginning or becoming. 
caléscó, decome hot (caleo) obdormlscó, /a// asleep (dormid) 
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a. Some Inchoatives are derived from Nouns or Adjectives, and so, 
properly, form a special class of Denominatives. 
düréscó, become hard (dürus) ^ vesperásc, become evening (vesper) 


NoTE. This formation has its origin in the Primary Verbs in -scd, as cré-scd, n6-scó, 
etc. Gaining the specific meaning of beginning to or becoming (through verbs like créscó, 
grow, that is, begin to be large), its use was then extended so as to form Verbs from other 
Verbs, and also to form Denominatives. 


3. Desideratives. These end in -turió (-surid), and denote desire; 
e.g. par-turió, desire to bring forth, be in travail (pario) ;  ésurió,! desire 
to eat, be hungry (edd). 


4. Intensives (also called Meditatives). These end in -essó and denote earnest 
action; e.g. petesso, seck eagerly (peto); capessó, seize eagerly (capio). 


COMPOSITION 


213. Composition is the union of two or more words in 
one. 
NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 
Form 


214. According to the form of the first part, compounds 
may be classified as follows : 


I. The first part is the Stem of a Noun or Adjective. The final 
vowel of the stem appears as i before consonants, and is dropped 
before vowels (rarely before consonants). Consonant-Stems usually 
take the form of i-Stems. 


armi-ger, aymor-bearer (arma) ^ ün-oculus, one-eyed (ünus) 


agri-cola, farmer (ager) prin-ceps, cef (primus) 
tubi-cen, ¢rumpeter (tuba) fratri-cida, fratricide (frater) 
parti-ceps, sharing bi-déns, ¢wo-pronged (bi-, found 
corni-ger, horned (cornü) only in compounds) 


NoTE. The finali of the first part may represent original i, or, by the regular weak- 
ening (42, 5, 6), o or u; and, by the analogy of such cases, it is also used for à. 

2. The first part isan Adverbial Prefix. Such prefixes, with the excep- 
tion of the negatives in- and vé-, are also common in the composition of 
Verbs, and most of them occur separately as Prepositions. See 218, r. 

in-grátus, uzpleasant per-facilis, very easy 
vé-cors, senseless sub-rüsticus, somewhat rustic 


1 From *-éd-turio. See 49, 5. 
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NoTE. Some compounds outwardly resembling those mentioned are 
of essentially different origin, being derived from phrases consisting of 
a Preposition with its proper case. So prü-cónsul, oze who zs im the 
place of a consul (prd consule) ; egregius, distinguished, out of the com- 
mon run (8 grege) ; ob-vius, zm the way (ob-viam). 

3. The first part is a Case-form or Adverb. Since this is merely 
the union of forms which can be used separately, it is sometimes called 
Improper Composition, or Juxtaposition. 


senatüs-consultum, decree of the ^ aquae-ductus, aqueduct 
senate bene-voléns, wel/-wishing 


215. 1. The second part of a compound is always the Stem of a Noun 
or Adjective. But sometimes it is one which appears only in composi- 
tion; e.g. -fer, -ger, -ficus, -ceps, cen, -cida (related to the verbs fero, gero, 
.. facio, capio, cand, caedd), -duum (bi-duum, ‘wo days, related to diés), etc. 

2. Adjective compounds, of which the second part represents a noun 
of the First or Second Declension, are commonly declined like bonus 
(110), but many of them are made into i-Stems, e.g. bi-formis, doudle 
(forma). In some compounds a suffix is added, especially -ius, -ium ; e.g. 
in-iürius, wn/aw/ful (itis) ; bi-ennium, period of two years (annus). For 
the vowel-weakening in the second part of compounds, see 42. 


Meaning 


216. According to their meantng, compounds may again 
be classified as follows: 


I. Copulative Compounds. The parts are coórdinate, as in suove- 
taurilia, sacrifice of a swine, a sheep, and a bull, quattuor-decim, fourteen. 

2. Descriptive Compounds. The first part stands to the second in 
the relation of an adjectival or an adverbial modifier, as in lati-fundium, 
large estate, per-facilis, very easy. 

3. Dependent Compounds. The first part stands in a logical (not 
formal) case-relation to the second, as in armi-ger, avmor-bearer. 

4. Possessive Compounds. Compounds of which the second part 
is a Noun may become Adjectival with the force of possessed of. So 
ün-oculus means not oze eye, but fossessed of one eye, one-eyed. 


1 Similarly in-ermis (arma), bi-iugis (iugum), but also in-ermus, bi-iugus. Most 
adjectives of varying declension are compounds. But cf. also hilarus beside hilaris, etc. 
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ADVERBS 


217. 1. Most Adverbs that are apparently compounds are simply 
Adverbs formed from Nouns or Adjectives already compounded, as per- 
facile, very easily, from perfacilis, very easy. But: 


2. Some of the compounds with the prefixes in-, of, and per, very, are formed directly 
from the simple Adverbs ; e.g. in-grátiis, without thanks, from grátils, with thanks; in- 
iussü, without command, from iussi, dy command ; per-saepe, very often, from saepe, often. 

3. The juxtaposition (214, 3) of Prepositions and Adverbs of Time or Place is fre- 
quent; e.g. ab-hinc, from this time, since, dé-super, from above, ad-hüc, hitherto, inter- 
ibi, meanwhile. d 

4. The juxtaposition of a Preposition and its case gives rise to some compound 
Adverbs; e.g. ob-viam, i» the way, ad-modum, £o a degree, very, dé-nuó, anew (from 
* dé-novo; see 42, 4), dé-subito, of a sudden, suddenly. 


VERBS 


218. 1. The only genuine and widely extended type of 
Verbal Composition is that in which the first part is an 
Adverbial Prefix, as ab-eó, go away, dirbimó, fake apart. 

These prefixes, many of which are also used separately as 
Prepositions or Adverbs, are as follows (for change in form, 
see 51): 


a) Also used separately. 


a-, ab-, abs-, away in-, 77 pro-, pro-, prod-, forth 
ad-, 10% inter-, between retró-, back 

ante-, before ob-, obs-, before, against sub-, subs-, «der 
circum-, about per-, through, thorough/y subter-, deneath 

con-, with (cum-) post-, after guper-, over 

dé-, away prae-, lefore supra-, over 

é-, ex-, out praeter-, beside tráns-, across 


6) Not used separately. 


amb-, am-, a2out intro-, within re-, red-, back 
an-, 74 (rare) por-, forth 86-, séd-, apart 
dis-, apart 

2. Juxtaposition is seen in forms like bene-dico, d/ess, manümittó, se/ 
free, animadverto, a//ezd to, from animum adverto. 

3. Forms like cale-facio, sake hot, cande-facio, make white, originated 
in simple juxtaposition (cale fació written separately in early Latin), but 
came to be felt as derived from Verbs in -e6. 


4. Forms like aedi-ficó, dué/d, are apparently compounds of a Noun-Stem with a 
Verb, but this type really originated in Denominatives from Nouns already compounded ; 
e.g. aedificd, from * aedi-fex or * aedi-ficus, house builder. 


Part IV 


SYNTAX 


A. INTRODUCTORY 


219. Syntax treats of the use of words in the expression 
of thought or feeling. 

220. A Sentence is a complete expression of thought or 
feeling through the use of words. 


221. The Latin Sentence is made up of some or all of the 
following £zzds of words, called Parts of Speech : 


The Noun, which expresses a person or thing. 

The Adjective, which expresses a quality, condition, etc. 
The Pronoun, which stands instead of a Noun. 

The Verb, which expresses an act or state. 

The Adverb, which expresses manner, degree, ete. 

The Preposition, which expresses relations between wagis. 
The Conjunction, which expresses connection. 

The Interjection, which expresses feeling, etc. 


a. Nouns are called Substantives; e.g. arbor, ¢vee, mürus, wal/, 
amator, /over,; vita, /zfe. 

6. Pronouns, Adjectives, and Participles, when faking the plate of 
Nouns, are, like Nouns, called Substantives ; e.g. hic, /Azs man, boni, 
the good, amàns, a lover. 

c. The Verb-forms called Participles often express condition, quality, 
etc., and so have much in common with Adjectives. Compare, e.g., fati- 
gatus, wearzed, with fessus, weary, and vir laudandus, a man to be praised, 
with vir laudabilis, 2 Draiseworthy man. In what follows, statements 
that are true both of the Adjective and of the Participle will be given in 
the treatment of the former. 

d. The last four Parts of Speech, the Adverb, Preposition, Conjunc- 
tion, and Interjection, ate often called Particles. 

e. Latin has no article. 

I32 
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SIMPLE, COMPOUND, AND COMPLEX SENTENCES 


222. Generally, one or more Verbs are either expressed 
or clearly understood in every sentence. 
a. Certain verbs which can easily be supplied are often omitted. 
Thus dicó, loquor, agó, and the auxiliary est (sunt, etc.). 
sic Venus, thus (spoke) Venus; Aen. I, 325. 
6. Occasionally a sentence does not admit of a verb. 
0 tempora, 6 mórés! O the times, O the ways of men! Cat. 1, 1, 2. 
6 fortünátam rem piblicam! O happy Commonwealth ! Cat. 2, 4, 7. 
223. 1. A Simple Sentence is one that contains not more 
than a single Finite Verb. 
dicit liberius, he speaks with more freedom ; B. G. 1, 18, 2. 


2. A Compound Sentence is one that consists of two or more 
Simple Sentences of the same rank, called Coórdinate. 


D. Brütum classi praeficit, et in Venetos proficisci iubet, Ze appoints 
Decimus Brutus to the command of the fleet, and orders him to 
proceed to the country of the Veneti ; B. G. 3,11, 5. (Praeficit and 
iubet are Coórdinate.) 


3. A Complex Sentence is one in which, in addition to one 
or more simple sentences, there are one or more sentences 
of inferior rank, called Subordinate or Dependent. 
quod iussi sunt, faciunt, they do what they have been told (to do); 


B. G. 3, 6, 1. (Quod iussi sunt is a Dependent Sentence, while 
faciunt is the A/ain, or Principal, Sentence.) 


CLAUSES AND PHRASES 


224. In a Complex Sentence, 


1. The Independent Sentences are called Main, or Principal, Sen- 
tences ; while the Dependent Sentences are generally distinguished by 
being called Dependent, or Subordinate, Clauses. Thus, in quod iussi 
sunt, faciunt, they do what they have been told (to do), faciunt is called 
a Principal Sentence, and quod iussi sunt a Dependent Clause. 

2. But, for convenience, the word Clause is sometimes used of the 
main sentence also, so that one speaks of Principal Clauses as well as 
of Dependent Clauses. 
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a. The word Clause is confined to members of a sentence that contain 
a Finite Verb (146) or an Infinitive (cf. 238, a). 
6. A Phrase is a group of associated words not containing a Finite 
Verb or an Infinitive. 
hominés magnae virtütis, men of great courage; B. G. 2, 15, 5. (Magnae 
virtütis is a Phrase.) | 
ind ex parte, oz one side; B. G. 1,2, 3. 


229. Clauses, like sentences, may be Coórdinate; ox one 

may be Dependent upon another. 

huic mandat Belgas adeat atque in offició contineat, (Caesar) instructs 
him to go to the Belgians and hold them to their allegiance; B.G. 
3, 11, 2. (Adeat and contineat are Coórdinate.) 

equititum praemittit, qui videant quas in partis hostés iter faciant, Ae 
sends the cavalry ahead, to find out in what direction the enemy 
are moving, B. G. 1, 15,1. (Quas . . . faciant is Subordinate to 
qui videant, — which itself is Subordinate to praemittit.) 


DEPENDENCE AND SEMI-DEPENDENCE (OR PARATAXIS) 


226. The term Dependence, or Subordination, as used in 
grammar, means dependence both in thought and in form. 

Thus in quod advénit, gaudeo, / am glad because he has come, not 
only the obvious thought, but the form of the clause, show the depend- 
ence of advenit, Ze has come, upon gauded, 7 am glad. 


227. Semi-Dependence, or Parataxis,! is dependence in 
thought, with independence tn form. 

Thus in advénit: gaudeo, Ze has come: Lam glad, advénit is really 
dependent upon gaudeo (I am glad decause he has come), though there 
is nothing in the form to show this. 

a. Almost all dependent clauses have passed through the middle stage of Parataxis. 
Thus eas 2 necesse est, i/ is necessary that you go, must have come down from a paratactic 
stage, eas: necesse est, go: it is necessary. 

4. In passing into the dependent form a sentence often shifts its meaning somewhat, to 
fit the closer relationship in which it stands in the new form. Thus the (original) para- 
tactic combination mé éripiam: né causam dicam must have meant / wi// save myself: 
I will not plead my cause; while mé éripiam né causam dicam means / will save 
myself from pleading my cause. Cf. né causam diceret sé éripuit, B. G. 1, 4, 2. 





1 A Greek word meaning setting side by side. 
2 Eàs is dependent, not paratactic. Cf. 501, 5, a, 2). 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES AND CLAUSES 


228. Every Sentence or Clause declares, assumes, inquires, 
or exclaims. 
1. It declares (tells) something (Jec/aratzve Sentence or Clause). 
veniat, Je? him come, utinam veniat, 7 wish he would come ; venit, 
he ts coming. | 
Note. To declare is to make known. Thus in the above, the various 
verbs declare respectively the speaker’s w#//, his desire, and his perception of 
a fact. A Dependent Clause may likewise declare. Thus in dic ut veniat, 
tell him that he is to come, veniat declares the speaker's wi// (he is to come). 
2. It assumes something as a condition for something else (Cond: 
tional, or Assumptive, Sentence or Clause). 
si venit, 7/ Ae is coming, si veniat, z/ he should come, quisquis 
vénerit, occidétur, whoever comes will be killed (i.e. IF any man 
comes, he will be killed). 


3. It inquires or exclaims about something (Zz£errogative or Exclam- 
atory Sentence or Clause). 
venit? zs he coming ? fortis est? zs he brave? quam fortis est! how 
brave he is / 


a. Interrogative and Exclamatory sentences, if the latter contain a verb, 
have the same form in Latin. It is therefore best to treat them together. 


6. All true Dependent Clauses introduced by a Relative (qui, etc.), or by 
any Conjunction implying a Relative idea (quotiéns, cum, dum, antequam, 
postquam, etc.), are necessarily confined to the first two uses, i.e. they are 
either Declarative or Conditional; for it is impossible to inquire or exclaim 
in a really dependent Relative Clause. 


SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 


229. 'The Subject is that about which something is declared, 
assumed, or asked. That which is declared, assumed, or 
asked, is called the Predicate? 

Caesar respondit, Caesar answered, B. G. 1, 14, I. (Caesar is 


the Subject, and respondit the Predicate.) 


a. The Predicate is often omitted, especially if formed from the verb sum, 
quot hominés, tot sententiae, as many men, so many minds; Ph. 454. 


1 The word “conditional” is convenient, as being in common use. The word 
assumptive, as corresponding to the verb assume, would be more exact. Cf. 579. 
2 The word Predicate is derived from praedico, predicate, assert. 
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PREDICATE NOUN, ADJECTIVE, OR PRONOUN 


230. A Noun, Adjective, or Pronoun forming a part of 
that which is Bene is called a Predicate Noun, Adjective, 
or Pronoun. 
hórum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae, of a// these, the Belgians are the 

bravest, B.G.1,1,3. (The idea * bravest" is as much predicated 
as is the idea * are.") 


. The verb sum, when thus joining a predicate word with its subject, is 
sailed a Copula (i.e. “ joiner’’), 
4. Participles employed as Adjectives (248) are often used piedisstvely: 
true Participles very rarely. 


FORMS OF INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES 


231. Questions are of two main kinds: 
Questions of the whole sentence (“yes’’ or **no" ques- 
tions). Of these there are four possible forms: 


a) Without introductory word, as in English : 
vis pugnare? do you want to fight? Rud. 1or1. 
nón sentis? do you not see? Cat. 1, 1, 1. 


6) With the neutral enclitic -ne (implying nothing about the answer). 
The enclitic is attached to the emphatic word : 
voltisne eimus visere? do you wish that we should go and call upon 


her? Ph. 102. 


NOTE tr. The neutral enclitic -ne is occasionally used where the context 
makes it clear what the answer must be. Thus vidétisne ut apud Homérum ? 
Sen. ro, 31 (answer ** yes?); potestne tibi huius caeli spiritus esse iücundus ? 
Cat. 1, 6, 15 (answer * no"). 

NOTE 2. In poetry, -ne is sometimes attached to interrogative words. 
Thus quóne malo? £y what curse? Sat. 2, 3, 295. 

NOTE 3. -ne sometimes loses its e, especially in early Latin. Thus ain? 
(for aisne? for loss of 8, see 49, 12), audin? (for audisne ?), itan? (for itane ?), 
satin? (for satisne?), scin? (for scisne ?), viden ? (for vidésne?; for the quantity, 
see 28, note), vin? (for visne?), utin (for uti-ne, from uti, a by-form of uti, ut, 
as in uti-nam, uti-que). Similarly Pyrrhin (= Pyrrhine), Aen. 3, 319. 

c) With nonne, implying the answer **yes "' : 
Mithridates nónne ad Cn. Pompeium legatum misit? did not Mithridates 
send an ambassador to Gnaeus Pompey ? Pomp. 16, 46. 


d) With num, implying the answer “no” 
num negáre audes? you dare not deny, do you? Cat. 1, 4, 8. 


- 
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2. Questions of detazl. 
quid exspectas? what are you looking for? Cat. 2, 8, 18. 
cur tam diü loquimur? why do we talk so long? Cat. 2, 8, 17. 


NoTE. Tandem, or the interrogative enclitic -nam, may be added to the 
simple interrogative to strengthen it; thus quousque tandem? how long, fray ’ 
Cat. r, 1, 1; quibusnam manibus? with what hands, pray? B. G. 2, 30, 4. 


FORMS OF ANSWERS TO “YES” OR “NO” QUESTIONS 


232. 1. * Yes" may be expressed by repeating the Verb; or, less 
formally, by ita, sic, etiam, véró, certó, sáné, etc. 
* fuistin liber?" * Fui," “were you a free man?” “Twas” ; Capt. 628. 
*jila maneat?" “Sic,” “ts she to remain?” “Yes”; Ph. 813. 


2. * No" may be expressed by repeating the Verb and adding a 
negative ; or, less formally, by nón, minimé, etc. 
* nón ego illi argentum redderem?”  * Non redderés,” “should J not have 
paid him the money?” “You should not have paid him” ; Trin. 133. 
* ea praeteriit ?” “Non,” “has that (day) passed?” “No”; Ph. 525. 


233. An answer correcting or heightening the force of a preceding 
question is introduced by immo, on the contrary, why even. 
vivit? Immó véró etiam in sendtum venit! Zives, do J say? Why! Ae even 
comes into the senate ! Cat. 1, 1,2. 


* 


ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS 


234. Alternative Questions, or questions that offer the hearer or 
reader two or more things to choose among, are expressed as follows: 


I. With utrum .. .,an... 
II. With -ne..., an... 
, III. With Ei EE 


I. haec utrum léx est, an légum omnium dissolütio? (whether) zs this a law, 
or an undoing of all laws? Phil. 1, 9, 21. 
II. Rómamne venio, an hic maneo, an Arpinum fugiam? do 7 come to Rome, or 
stay here, or shall I flee to Arpinum ? Att. 16, 8, 2. 
III. privatam servitütem servit, an püblicam? is he slave £o a private person, or 
to the state? Capt. 334. 

a. If the second part of the question is xegatived, nón, not, is added to an, 
making an nón (annon), or nof. The verb is regularly omitted. In an Indirect 
Question (5877), necne may also be used instead of an non (rarely in a Direct one). 

pater eius rediit an nón? Aas his father returned or not? Ph. 147. 
quaesivi in conventü fuisset necne, / asked whether he had been at the 
meeting or not ; Cat. 2, 6, 13. 

4, In the Indirect Question, the forms utrum...,-ne and , “ne some- 

times occur; also, in poetry, -ne..., -ne (as in Aen. 5, 702 and 1, 308). 
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RHETORICAL QUESTIONS, Etc. 


235. Questions that do not really ask for information, but 
are only stronger ways of declaring something, are called 
‘Rhetorical Questions. 

quis dubitat? who doubts ? (= nobody doubts). 

quis dubitet? who would doubt? (= nobody would doubt). 
cir dubitem ? why should I doubt? (— I ought not to doubt). 
quid prodest? what zs the use? (= there is no use). 


236. An Absurd Question is often introduced by an alone. 
an vero Catilinam perferémus? are we really going to tolerate Catiline ? 
Cat. 1; 3. 


237. A Question Suggesting the Probable Answer may be intro- 
duced by an. 


cuium pecus? An Meliboei? whose flock? That (perhaps) of Meliboeus ? 
Ecl. 3, 1 


SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 


238. Indicative, Subjunctive, and Infinitive Clauses are often 
used Substantively (i.e. in some case-relation in the sentence). 
ut né addam quod ingenuam nactus es, not to add that you have now a 

freeborn wife; Ph. 168. (Quod nactus es is the Object of addam.) 
placuit ei, ut ad Ariovistum légatós mitteret, 77 seemed best to him that 
he should send ambassadors to Ariovistus; B. G. 1, 34, 1. (Ut 
. mitteret is the Subject of placuit.) 
legatos mitti placet? does zt seem best that ambassadors be sent? Phil. 5, 
9, 25. 
placuit experiri, 77 seemed best to try; Caecin. 7, 20. 


a. The Infinitive in such relations, even when standing alone, is the equivalent of a 
clause. No line can be drawn in the above between the three subjects of placuit or placet. 


ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 


239. Clauses modifying Verbs are called Adverbial. 
nec enim, dum eram vóbiscum, animum meum vidébatis, for while J was 
with you, you did not see my soul; Sen. 22, 79. (Dum eram 
vobiscum is attached, like an Adverb of time, to vidébatis.) 
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B. THE PARTS OF SPEECH IN DETAIL 
| NOUNS . 


240. Nouns are divided into the following kinds : 
I. Proper Nouns denote far£zcu/ar persons, places, or things, as Cicer, 
Cicero; Roma, Rome; Mausoleum, the tomb of Mausolus. 
2. Common Nouns denote azy person or thing of a given class, as 
senator, senator, servus, save, miles, so/dzer ; utbs, cz¢y, sepulcrum, toms. 
a. Proper Nouns are sometimes used like Common Nouns, as Catónés, men 
like Cato; Am. 6, 21. 
4. Common Nouns are sometimes used like Adjectives, as victórem exerci- 
tum, victorious army; B. G. 7, 20, 12. 
3. Collective Nouns denote a group or class of persons or things, as sena- 
tus, sezafe (collection of senators); exercitus, army (collection of soldiers). 
4. Concrete Nouns denote things that can be perceived by the senses 
(sight, touch, hearing, etc.), as mürus, 2/a//; aurum, go/Z; sonus, sound. 
5. Abstract Nouns denote things that cannot be perceived by the 
senses, namely, qualities, states of mind, conditions, activities, and the 
like, as virtüs, virtue, sapientia, wzsdom ; servitium, serfdom, slavery. 
a. Abstract Nouns are occasionally used with concrete meaning. Thus 
servitia concitat, he is stirring up the slaves; Cat. 4, 6, 13. 
6. The Plural of Abstracts is often used to express acts, instances, or kinds. 
Thus audaciae, acts of insolence ; Cat. 2, 5, 10. 
c. In poetry, the Plural of either Abstract or Concrete Nouns is sometimes 
used for the singular to produce a more striking effect. 


d. The line between Concrete and Abstract Nouns is impossible to draw 
sharply. Thus animus, mizd, lies between the two. 


ADJECTIVES (and Participles, in Certain Parallel Uses) 
COMPARISON 


241. r. The three degrees of Comparison have the same 


meanings as in English. 

2. But the Comparative is also used merely to indicate a higher 
degree of the quality or condition than zs usual (English rather or 
too), as loquacior, rather talkative; audacior, Zoo bold. 

3. The Superlative is used, more freely than in English, to indicate a 
very high degree of the quality or condition, as loquacissimus, ost 
talkative, very talkative, eruditissimus, very learned. 


a. In this sense, the Superlative is often strengthened by the addition of vel, evez ; 
or tinus, the one. Thus vel summa paupertas, even the greatest poverty; Tusc. 5, 39, 113. 
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4. To indicate the highest degree possible, the Superlative is accom- 
panied by quam with some form of possum, or by quam alone. 


navis quam plirimas possunt cogunt, hey collect as many ships as they 
can (as many as possible); B. G. 3, 9, 9. 
quam plürimas civitatis, as many states as possible, B. G. 1, 9, 3. 


242. Two Comparatives. When an object is said to possess a quality 
in a higher degree than some other quality (English rather . . . than), 
both Adjectives regularly take the same form. 
pestilentia minàcior quam pernicidsior, a. plague that was alarming rather than 

destructive (more alarming than destructive); Liv. 4, 52, 3. 
magis invidioso crimine quam véro, oz an accusation that was invidious rather 
than true (more invidious than true); Verr. 2, 46, 113. 


a. The uses of the Comparative Adverb correspond, as also for 241. 
Compare 241 with 300, and 242 with 301. 


. SPECIAL USES OF CERTAIN ADJECTIVES AND PARTICIPLES 


243. The Romans used the Adjectives prior, princeps, primus, postré- 
mus, and ultimus to express the idea of //zs/, or last, £o do a thing. 


ea princeps poenas persolvit, 7/75 was thefirstto bay the penalty, B. G. 1,12,6. 


244. The Romans used certain Adjectives to denote a fart. Thus: 


primus, frst summus, /op»tost medius, #iddle 
postremus, /2.57 infimus (imus), /owest sérus, /afe 
extremus, outermost intimus, zezer»nost multus, »ucA 


summus mons, ¢he top of the mountain ; B. G. 1,22, 1. 
multo die, date im the day (in the late part of the day); B. G. 1, 22, 4. 
primo impetü, a4 the beginning of the attack; B. G. 2,24, I. 


a. This use must be carefully distinguished from the ordinary one, as in 
ante primam vigiliam, before the first watch; B. G. 7, 3, 5. 


245. The Romans generally used certain Adjectives and Participles 
where we use Adverbs. The most common of these are : 


sciéns, wzttzng(ly) invitus, unwzlling(ly) assiduus, constant(ly) 
iInsciéns,z7202/f2ng(/y) laetus, glad(ly) praeceps, Zeadlong 
libéns, zvz/zng(/y) maestus,sorrow/ful(ly) frequens, in great numbers 
laeti pergunt, proceed joyfully: B. G. 3, 18, 8. 
frequentes venérunt, came in great numbers ; B. G. 4, 13, 4. 
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246. When multus is used with an Adjective or Participle expressing 
quality, the two are generally connected by a word meaning “ and." 


multis gravibusque vulneribus, wth many dangerous wounds ; B. G. 2, 25, t. 
multis ac summis viris, /o many influential men; Cat. 1, 4, 10. 


247. A Distributive Numeral is used instead of a Cardinal: 


I. If its Noun is Singular in meaning, though Plural in form (104, 4 ; 
105). Thus duàs epistulàás or binas litterás, two letters (of correspond- 
ence. Duas litterás would mean fwo letters of the alphabet). 


a. For three, trini, not terni, is used in prose with such a noun. 
à. For ome, ani is used (not singuli), as ünás litterás, one /etter. 


2. Usually in multiplication, as bis bini, /wzce two. 


3. Occasionally in poetry with the meaning of the corresponding 
Cardinal, as in centénas manüs, a hundred hands, Aen. 10, 566. 


THE PARTICIPLE AS ADJECTIVE 


248. Participles are often used as Adjectives. But in 
Ciceronian Latin the only Future Active Participles thus 
used are futürus and ventürus. 


acütus et providens, intelligent and farsighted ; Fam. 6, 6, 9. 
opinió ventüri boni, a» zzipression of coming good, Tusc. 4, 7, 14. 


ADJECTIVE OR PARTICIPLE AS SUBSTANTIVE 


249. Certain Adjectives and Participles are used as Sub- 
stantives. 
I. In the Singular Number, the A7ascu/ine denotes a class of persons, 
the /Vez£er a quality, or a corresponding abstract idea. 
iüstus, the just man iustum, that which ts just, justice 
timidus, she timid man timéns, the man that fears 


2. In the Plural, the W/asculine denotes a class of persons, the /Veu/e? 
either a class of things or a number of instances of a quality. 
iüsti, the just iüsta, due ceremonies (just things) 
boni, “ke good bona, good things, goods, blessings 
docti, the learned, scholars praeterita, past things, the past 
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250. In prose, the Substantive uses of the Adjective and 
Participle are confined within certain limits, as follows : 


I. In the Singular: 

a) The Masculine of the Participle is freely used in any Case except 
the Nominative and Vocative, and in any construction. 

6) The Masculine of the Adjective is freely used in the Predicate 
Genitive only (340). If it is of the Third Declension, this construction 
is preferred to that of the Predicate Nominative. 

démentis est, z¢ zs the part of a madman (not déménsest); Off.1, 24, 83. 

c) The Masculine Nominative of either the Adjective or the Par 
ticiple is rare in prose, unless modified by a Pronoun es quisque, etc.) ; 
but it is freely employed by the poets. 

semper avarus eget, the miserly is always poor; Ep. 1, 2, 56. 

NOTE 1. In place of using the Masculine Nominative Adjective alone, the 
prose writers generally couple it with vir or homo, as in vir bonus, the good man ; 
Tusc. 5, 16, 48. 

NOTE 2. In placeof usingthe Masculine Nominative Participle alone, the prose 
writers generally use is qui, e.g. is qui timet, #he man who fears; Leg. 1, 14, 41. 

d) The Neuter of the Adjective is freely used in any Case, but is espe- 
cially frequent with Prepositions and in the Genitive of the Whole (346). 

in angustó, zz szrazis; B. G. 2, 25, I 
sine dubio, wzthout doubt, Cat. 2, I, I. 
nihil solidi, »oZhzzg solid; N. D. 1, 27, 75. 
NorE. This Genitive is rare with Adjectives of the Z4irZ Declension (346, a). 


2. In the Plural: 
a) The Masculine of either the Adjective or the Participle is freely 
used in any Case and in any construction. 
cognóvit montem 4 suis teneri, /earned that the mountain was held 
by his men; B. G. 1, 22, 4. 
qui leviter aegrótantis leniter cürant, who cure the moderately sick 
by mild methods ; Off. 1, 24, 83. | 
6) The JVewfer is generally avoided except in the Nominative and 
Accusative, in which the form makes the Gender clear. In other Cases, 
the Noun rés, with the Adjective in agreement, is generally preferred. 
omnia, a// things, Cat. 1, 13, 32; but omnium rérum, of all things, 
Pomp. 9, 22. 


1 The uses of the Feminine correspond for all the constructions of this section, but 
examples are rare. 
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NOTE. Perfect Passive Participles used as Substantives may retain the verb-feeling 
sufficiently to be modified by an Adverb, or they may completely become Nouns, and 
so have an Adjective agreeing with them. Thus facta récté, deeds we// done, Cat. 3, 
12, 27; but improbis factis, evi/ deeds, Fin. 1, 16, 51. Similarly in the Singular. 


291. Many words which came to be used as simple Nouns 
were originally Adjectives or Participles. Thus: 


amicus, friend dextra, the right hand 
inimicus, enemy sinistra, the left hand 
propinquus, relation hiberna, winter quarters 
par (an even thing), a pair Institütum, zzs/ztutzon 


252. Rarely, a Perfect Passive Participle is used z»:fersona//y (287) 
as a Noun. 
notumque furéns quid fémina possit, end the knowledge to what lengths a 
woman in wrath may go; Aen. 5, 6. , (Notum = nótitia.) 


PRONOUNS AND CORRESPONDING ADJECTIVES 
253. Pronouns and corresponding Adjectives are divided 
into the following classes : 


I. Personal, and VI. Determinative-Descriptive 
Personal Possessive VII. Interrogative 
II. Reflexive, and VIII. Indefinite 
Reflexive Possessive IX. Collective 
III. Reciprocal X. Distributive 
IV. Intensive XI. Pronominal Adjectives 
V. Identifying XII. Relative 


I. THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS AND THE CORRE- 
SPONDING POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 


254. The Personal Pronouns denote persons, with no further 
idea (/, you, etc.). The Possessive Pronouns denote persons 
as possessors (mine, your, etc.). 

a. The Personal Genitives in -i (mei, tui, sui, nostri, and vestri) are 
generally Objective (854) ; while nostrum and vestrum are Genitives of 
the Whole (346). 

memoriam nostri, the recollection of us ; Sen. 22, 81. 
ünumquemque nostrum, every one of us ; Cat. 1, I, 2. 
6. But the form in -um is occasionally used Objectively, and is regularly used with 


omnium, whatever the construction. Thus omnium nostrum salütem, 74e safety of us 
all; Cat. 1, 6, 14. 
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299. Latin has no true Personal Pronoun of the Third Person (he, 
she, etc.) The place of this is supplied by one of the Determinative 
Pronouns (271), — most frequently by is. 

Helvétii légatés ad eum miserunt, she Helvetians sent ambassadors 
to him, B. G. 1,27, 1. 


256. The place of the Possessive Pronoun of the Third Person is 
supplied by the Genitive of one of the Determinative Pronouns ( 271), 
— most frequently of is. 

cünsilió eius, dy Azs flan (the plan of him); B. G. 4, 21, 5. 


257. Since the form of the Verb shows its person, the Personal 
Pronouns are generally not expressed as Subjects. But they are neces- 
sarily expressed when emphasis or contrast is intended. 


Not expressed: polliceor, 7 promise; Cat. 1, 13, 32. 

Expressed for emphasis: ego cirabt, I will attend to it; Ph. 713. 

Expressed for contrast : tuos(= tuus) est damnatus gnatus, non ti, 7/ was 
YOUR SON that was condemned, not you; Ph. 422. 


a. Quidem is often added to tii for still further emphasis. Equidem is mostly confined 
to the first person, and the pronoun is not expressed. Thus haud equidem adsentior... ; 
persevérás tii quidem, / do not assent ...; YOU keep on; Leg. 3, 11, 26. 


298. The Possessive Pronouns are generally not expressed if the 
meaning is clear without them. But they are necessarily expressed 
where clearness requires, or where emphasis or contrast is intended. 

When expressed for clearness, they, like Adjectives, follow their 
Nouns. When expressed for emphasis or contrast, they, like Adjec- 
tives under the same circumstances, precede their Nouns. 


Not expressed: filium nàárrás mihi? do you talk to me of (my) son ? Ph.401. 

Expressed for clearness : opera tua ad restim mihi res redit, through YOUR 
doing it has come to be a hanging matter for me; Ph. 685. 

Expressed for emphasis: mi patrue! My DEAR wacle/ Ph. 254. 

Expressed for contrast: nostran culpa ea est an iudicum ? £s ¢¢ OUR fault 
or the JUDGES’? Ph. 275. 


259. Plural of Dignity. The Personal or Possessive Pronoun of 
the First Person is often used in the Plural instead of the Singular, for 
greater dignity. 

ad senatum referémus, we (= I) shall refer (other matters) fo the 
senate, Cat. 2, 12, 26. 
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Il. THE REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS AND THE CORRE- 
SPONDING POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 


260. The Reflexive Pronouns and corresponding Posses- 
sives denote persons who are also the Subject of the Verb 
(as in 1 love MYSELF, YOU /ove YOUR som), or of an activity 
expressed by an Adjective or Noun. 

sé alunt, they support themselves ; B. G. 4, 1, 5. 
cónservatió sui, “he saving of himself, Fin. 5, 13, 37. 

a. In the Fzrst and Second Persons, the Reflexive Pronouns and 

Possessives are identical with the Personal Pronouns and Possessives 


(ego, meus, ti, tuus, etc.). Thus me amat, Ae loves me, and mé ami, 
I love myself (1 love me). 


ó. In the Third Person, the Reflexive Pronoun is sé (or sésé), and 
the Reflexive Possessive is suus. (For ipse as Reflexive, see 263.) 


261. The Latin Reflexive Pronouns and corresponding Possessives are 
generally not accompanied by any word corresponding to our English “self.” 
mé défendi, / have defended myself ; Cat. 1, 5, 11. 
88 ex navi proiecit, Ae flung himself from the ship; B. G. 4, 25, 4. 
suis finibus eos prohibent, they keep them from their territory ; B. G. 1, 1, 4. 
a. Yet ipse, se/f, is sometimes added. See 268. 


262. Sé and suus are used mainly in two ways: 
I. Torefer to the Subject of the clause in which they stand.  (* Direct 
Reflexive.") 
sé suaque omnia dediderunt, they surrendered themselves and all their 
possessions ; B. G. 2, 15, 2. 


2. To refer to the Subject of the »azz clause, though themselves 
standing in a subordinate clause. (‘Indirect Reflexive.") 

This is possible only where the subordinate clause expresses the 
thought of the Subject of the main clause. 


his mandavit ut quae diceret Ariovistus ad sé referrent, he charged them 
to report to him what Ariovistus should say, B. G. 1, 47, 5. 

a. Where the subordinate clause expresses the thought, not of the subject 
of the main clause, but of the writer or speaker, is is used, not sé, and eius, 
etc., not suus, to refer to that subject ; for the dea in this case is not reflexive. 
cum propter multas eius virtütés magna cum dignitate viveret, s/zce on account 

of his many virtues he was enjoying great authority ; Nep. Them. 8, 2. 
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263. In a subordinate clause ipse may be used as a Reflexive 
referring to the Subject of the maz clause, as follows: 
I. Where ¢wo Reflexives are needed, referring to ZLe same person or thing. 
Ariovistus respondit: si quid ipsi à Caesare opus esset, sésé ad eum 
ventürum fuisse, /4770vistus replied that, tf he himself had wanted 
anything from Caesar, he would have come to him; B.G. 1,34, 2. 


2. Where ¢wo Reflexives are needed, referring to different persons 

or things. 
cür dé sua virtüte aut dé ipsius diligentia déspérarent? (Caesar asked) why 
they should despair of their own valor or his vigilance ; B. G.1,40,4. 


3. Where sé or suus would be ambiguous : 
erat ei praeceptum à Caesare né proelium committeret, nisi ipsius cópiae 
prope hostium castra visae essent, he had been instructed by Caesar 
not to join battle, unless his (Caesar's) forces should be seen near 
the enemy's camp, B. G. 1, 22, 3. 


264. Sé suus, and ipse gain the following extenszons of usage : 
I. Suus is often used to refer to the subject of an act involved in the 
thought, though not distinctly stated. 
Caesar Fabium cum sua legion. remittit in hiberna, Caesar sends Fabius 
back with his (Fabius's) legion to his winter quarters (Fabius went 
back with his legion); B. G. 5, 53, 3. 


2. Suus is occasionally used to refer to the person most prominent in 
the thought of the sentence, even though that person is neither the 
grammatical nor the real (* logical ") subject. 
désinant insidiari domi suae consuli, Je/ them cease to set an ambuscade 

for the consul in his own house; Cat. 1, 13, 32. | 


a. Soespecially with quisque, as in suus cuique erat locus attribütus, Zo each 
had been assigned his proper place (his own place to each); B. G. 7, 81, 4. 


3. Out of the meaning own arise the meanings proper, favorable, etc. 
dé órdine praecipiémus suó tempore, on the matter of rank we will give 
instructions at the proper time (its time) ; Quintil. 2, 4, 2t. 
8i hostis in suum locum élicere posset, z/ he could draw the enemy into a 
favorable place (his own place); B. G. 5, 50, 3. 


a. Similarly noster, ozz, may have the meaning favorab/e, and aliénus, 
belonging to another, the meaning unfavorable. 


4. S6, suus, and ipse are often used of an zndefinite self. 
déforme est dé sé ipsum praedicare, z7 is bad form to brag about one's 
self; Off. 1, 38, 137. 
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III. PRONOUNS USED WITH RECIPROCAL FORCE 


265. The Pronouns used with Reciprocal Force denote two 
or more persons as affecting each other or one another. 

The reciprocal idea may be expressed, for ¢wo persons or things, 
by using alter or uterque twice, in different cases; for more than two 
persons or things, by using alius twice, in different cases. 
ut alter alteri auxilió esset, so that each was of assistance to the other; 

B. G. 5, 44, 14. 
uterque utrique est cordi, they are dear to each other, Ph. 800. 
accédébat ut aliós alii deinceps exciperent, then besides, they relieved one 
another successively ; B. G. 5, 16, 4. 
a. The reciprocal idea is sometimes expressed by ipsi, with sui, sibi, or sé. 


ubi milités sibi ipsós esse impedimento vidit, when he saw that the soldiers 
were hindering one another; B. G. 2, 25, 1. 


266. The phrase inter nós (or vis, or sé), is used with reciprocal force, 
in any case-relation. 


cohortati inter sé, ezcouraging one another ; B. G. 4, 25, 5- . 
quó differant inter sésé, wherein they differ from one another; B. G. 6, 11, 1. 


IV. THE INTENSIVE PRONOUN 


267. The Intensive Pronoun ipse, se/f, expresses emphasis 


or distinction. 
Catilina ipse profügit ; hi quid exspectant? | Ca/iZnme himself has fled ; 
what, then, are these men watting for? Cat. 2, 3, 6. 
a. Ipse is sometimes used alone, to denote a person prominent in the minds 
of the speaker and the hearer. 
respondére solitós: *ipse dixit"; * ipse" autem erat Pythagoras, they used 
to answer “he said so himself”; now “himself” was Pythagoras; 
N. D. r, 5, 1o. 
sédés in Gallia, ab ipsis concessás, a home in Gaul, granted by (the Gauls) 
themselves; B. G. 1, 44, 2. 


268. When ipse is used at the same time with the Reflexive Pronoun 
(see 261) it agrees with the Subject or with the Reflexive, according as 
the idea of the one or the other is to be emphasized. 
mé ipse condemnó, 7 condemn myself; Cat. 1, 2, 4. (Self as actor.) 
nec agrum sed ipsum mé excol6, avd J cultivate, not my field, but myself; 

Plin. Ep. 4, 6, 2. (Self as od7ect.) 
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269. Ipse is much more frecly used than English “self,” being 
employed to express ideas conveyed by our “very,” “mere,” «pre- 
cisely,” “exactly,” “ positively," “in person,” “of his own motion,” etc. 
in ipsis flüminis ripis, 07 the very banks of the river ; B. G. 2, 23, 3. 
Catilinam ipsum egredientem verbis proseciti sumus,we have presented Cati- 

line withour compliments as hewwentoutof his ownaccord; Cat.2,1,1. 

a. For ipse as a Reflexive, see 263; for ipsius with a Possessive Pronoun, $39, 2. 


V. THE IDENTIFYING PRONOUN 


270. Idem, same, identifies a person or thing with one that 
has just been mentioned or is immediately to be mentioned. 
eádem dé causa, for the same reason (mentioned before); B. G. 2, 7, 2. 


a. Idem often corresponds to English *also," * likewise," or * yet." 
dixi ego idem in senati, / a/so said in the senate (I, the same man); Cat. 1, 5, 7. 


6. '* The same as" is expressed by idem qui or idem atque or ac (307, 2, a). 


VI. THE DETERMINATIVE-DESCRIPTIVE PRONOUNS 
AND CORRESPONDING ADJECTIVES 


hic, iste, ille, is, talis, tantus, tot 


271. These Pronouns and Pronominal Adjectives have the 
power of telling either (I) what person or thing is meant 
(determinative power), or (I1) what kind of person or thing 
is meant (descriptive power). 


I. Determinative Use: Q. Maximum, eum qui Tarentum recépit, Quintus 
Maximus, (I mean) the man who recovered Tarentum ; Sen. 4, 10. 
id quod constituerant facere conantur, //ey endeavor to do (what?) that which 
they had determined upon ; B. G. 1, 5, I. 
II. Descriptive Use: habetis eum consulem qui non dubitet, you have (what 
kind of consul?) a consul that does not hesitate ; Cat. 4, 11, 24. 


a. The distinctive meanings of these words are as follows: 


Hic, this, or of this kind, refers to something near the sfeaker, in space, time, 
or thought. 

Iste, ‘hat (of yours), or of that kind, refers to something near the 7erson 
addressed, in space, time, or thought. 

Ille, that, or of that kind, refers to something more remote from both the 
speaker and the Person addressed, in space, time, or thought. 

Is, this, that, or of this kind, of that kind, is less specific than any of these, and 
may be used in place of any of them. 
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Talis, such, expresses a quality just indicated or to be indicated immediately. 
Tantus, so great, expresses a size just indicated or to be indicated immediately. 
Tot, so many, expresses a number just indicated or to be indicated immediately. 
NoTE. Hic is often called the Pronoun of the First Person (/Ais Bv ME), 

iste of the Second (¢4a¢ Bv vou), and ille of the Third (¢a¢ Bv HIM). 


272. The Determinative Pronouns are often used substantively, thus 
supplying the place of the Third Personal Pronoun. See 255, 256. 
a. In the Neuter, the substantive use is very common. 


6. Ea rés, etc., is often preferred to id, hoc, etc., especially where there might be a 
doubt about the gender (cf. 250, 2, 4). 


273. From their meanings, the Determinative Pronouns and 
Pronominal Adjectives are adapted to point to something at 
hand, either in bodily presence or in the speaker's thought. 
hic tamen vivit, yet this man is allowed to live (Catiline, who sits 

before the speaker, and at whom he points); Cat. 1, 1, 2. 
his paucis diébus, :vZA:z these few days (i.e. the last few); B. G. 3, 17, 3. 

a. A neuter pronoun is often used to point backward or forward to a 
substantive clause. So especially id, eó, hoc, hóc, and illud. 
eó quod memorià tenéret, for the reason that he remembered (for this reason, 

namely that); B. G. 1, 14, 1. 
cum id nüntiátum esset, eos conàri, when it was announced that they were 
endeavoring, B. G. 1,7, 1. (Id is a mere “expletive,” like English “ it.") 

5. In Latin, a Noun-idea repeated, with a change only in a dependent 
word, is generally left unexpressed. In English, we use a Pronoun. 


carinae aliquanto planidrés quam nostrárum návium, the hulls were somewhat 
fatter than (those) of our ships; B. G. 3, 13, 1. 


274. Certain Determinative Pronouns gain special uses: 


I. Ille is often used of a person or thing familiar to everybody, — 
that (well-known), ¢hat (famous) Jerson or thing. 
M. Catinem, illum senem, Marcus Cato, that (famous) old man, Arch. 7,16. 


2. Hic and ille are often used to a7stinguish between persons or things 
just mentioned, hic meaning the one last mentioned (* the latter ’’), and 
ille the one mentioned farther back (* the former "). 
si haec nón dicó maióra fuerunt in Clodió quam in Milóne, sed in illo 

maxima, nülla in hoc, ¢f these (bad qualities) were, [ will not say 
greater in Clodius than in Milo, but immensely great in the former, 
and non-existent in the latter, Mil. 13, 35. 
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a. But sometimes hic refers to the person or thing more prominent in the 
speaker's thought, and ille to the one less prominent, although the order in 
which they have been mentioned is the opposite. 

6. Hic and ille are often weakened into mere /ndefinite Pronouns. 
modo hoc modo illud, zow one thing, now another; N. D. 1,18, 47. Similarly 

iam hós iam illós, Aen. 4, 157. 


3. Is or is quidem, and ille or ille quidem, in combination with various 
connectives (et, atque, nec, etc.), are used when a second and still more 
striking quality or action is to be added to one already attributed to a 
person or thing (English “and that,” “and that too"). 

vincula, et ea sempiterna, i»uprisonment, and that too for life; Cat. 4, 4, 7. 

a. 1d, in combination with various connectives (et, -que, etc.), is used when 
a similar addition is to be made to an idea expressed by a verb. 


doctum hominem cognóvi, idque 4 pueró, / know him to be a person of learning, 
and that too from boyhood ; Fam. 13, 16, 4. 


4. Iste is often used to express contempt. 
dé istis, qui sé popularis habéri volunt, of. these fellows who want them- 
selves to be thought friends of the people, Cat. 4, 5, 10. 


VII. THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS AND COR- 
RESPONDING ADJECTIVES 


275. The Interrogative Pronouns and corresponding Adjec- 
tives are those which ask a question, namely : 
I. Uter, which ? used in speaking of two persons or things, quis, who ? 
which ? in speaking of any larger number. 
in utro haec fuit, in Milone, an in Clodió? tx which of the two did this 
exist, in Milo or in Clodius ? Mil. 16, 43. 
quis est mé mitior? who zs gentler than I? Cat. 4, 6, 11. 
2. Cuius (-a, -um), whose ? (rare). 
cuium pecus? whose flock is this? Ecl. 3, 1. 
3. Quot, how many ? quotus, which in order ? (e.g. second, third, etc.) 
* quot sunt?" ** Totidem quot ego et ti sumus," “how many are there 
of them?” “As many as of you and me”; Rud. 564. 
hora quota est? whato'clockzsz¢? (what in the order of hours?); Sat. 2,6,44. 
4. Qui, what? of what kind? (= qualis ; see under 5). 
at quod erat tempus? but what kind of a situation was it? Mil. 15, 39. 


a. The poets sometimes use qui for quis in independent questions. In 
dependent questions, the distinction stated is not always observed, even in 
Ciceronian Latin. Cf. 141, a. 
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5. Qualis, of what kind? quantus, how great ? 
ubi tua (méns) aut qualis? where ts your mind, or of what nature? 
Tusc. 1, 27, 67. ' 
“quanti (émptae) ?" “ Octussibus,” “ (dough?) at what price?” “Eight 
cents? ; Sat. 2, 3, 156. 
6. Ecquis, any ? (without implication), and num quis, any ? (implying 
" none "), are indefinite interrogatives. 
ecquid adferébat festinatiónis? 474 zt occasion any delay? Mil. 19, 49. 


VIII. THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS AND CORRE- 
SPONDING ADJECTIVES 


216. The Indefinite Pronouns and corresponding Adjec- 
tives present the idea of some person, thing, quality, or 
quantity, without further explanation. 

quis, qui ; aliquis, aliqui ; quispiam ; 
nesció! quis ; quidam, nón nüllus ; quisquam, illus ; 
utervis, uterlibet ; quivis, quilibet ; neuter, nüllus ; 
quantusvis, quantuslibet 

t. Quis (or the corresponding Adjective qui), the vaguest of the 
indefinites, means any one, some one, and is used chiefly with si, nisi, né, 
and with Interrogative? or Relative? words. It always stands after one 
or more words of its clause. 
roget quis, some one may ask, Eun. 511. 
si quid his accidat, 7f anything should happen to them, B. G. 5, 22, 2. 

2. Aliquis (or the corresponding Adjective aliqui) means somebody, 
some one, as opposed to zobody. 
si vis esse aliquid, Z/ you want to be somebody (something) ; Iuv. 1, 74. 

3. Quispiam, some one, approaches aliquis in force. 
cum quaepiam cohors ex orbe excesserat, when some cohort had gone out 

of the circle; B. G. 5,35, 1. 

4. Nesció quis (originally 7 don’t know who) means somebody or other 

(it doesn't matter who). It often is contemptuous. 
nesció quó pactó, zz some way or other, Cat. 1, 13, 31. 
1 Nescid quis with iambic shortening as in volo, etc. (28, note), in all poetical occur- 


rences, in the hexameter necessarily so. 
2 E.g. num? ubi? 8 E.g. cum, ubi, quó, quanto. 
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5. Quidam means a certain one (who might be named or more 
definitely made known or described, if necessary). 
video esse hic quósdam, qui técum ünà fuerunt, / see that there are certain 
men here present who were in your company, Cat. 1, 4, 8. 
a. Like English “a certain," quidam is sometimes employed to soften an adjective 
or noun. In this use it is frequently accompanied by quasi, as tt were, so to speak. 


omnés artés quasi cognatidne quádam inter sé continentur, a// the arts are 
bound together by a certain relationship, as it were; Arch. 1, 2. 


6. Non nüllus (zof none) means some, or, in the Plural, several, a 
number of. lt differs from quidam in wot suggesting that a more 
definite statement might be made. 


nón nülli inter carros mataras subiciébant, some of them were throwing 
javelins from below among the carts, B. G. 1, 26, 3. 


a. Nón n&m may be used in the same way. See example, 298, 2. 


7. Quisquam, azy at all, and the corresponding Adjective illus are 
used only in negative sentences or phrases, in questions implying a nega- 
tive, in clauses following a Comparative or Superlative, in Relative 
Clauses, and in Conditions. 


neque quisquam est tam aversus à Müsis, zor is any one so hostile to the 
Muses, Arch. 9, 20. 

cir quisquam iüdicaret ? why should any one judge ? (= no one should); 
B. G. I, 40, 2. 

sine ülló periculo, wzthout any danger ; B. G. 2, 11, 6. 

taetrior quam quisquam superiorum, sore hideous than any of his prede- 
cessors ; Verr. 4, 55, 123. 

quam diü quisquam erit qui té défendere audeat, as long as there shall be 
any one who will dare to defend you ; Cat. 1, 2, 6. 

si quicquam sperent, z/ they have any hope, B. G. 5, 41, 5. 


8. Utervis and uterlibet mean ezther of two indifferently (* whichever 
you wish”), and quivis and quilibet, azy one whatever (“any you 
wish") of three or more.  Quantusvis and quantuslibet mean of any 
size whatever. 


minus habeó virium quam vestrum utervis, / have Jess strength than 
either of you, Sen. 10, 33. 

ad quemvis numerum, uf fo any number whatever, B. G. 4, 2, 5. 

quantasvis copias, forces of any size whatever, B. G. 5, 28, 4. 
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9. Neuter means neither of the two, and nüllus, so one out of a 
larger number. They are thus the negative words corresponding 
respectively to utervis and quivis. 

neutri tránseundi initium faciunt, nezther party begins the crossing ; 
B. G. 2, 9, 2. 
nülló hoste prohibente, zuz/A no enemy to prevent ; B. G. 3, 6, 5. 


a. The Plural forms of neuter have regularly the meaning of neither of the two 
parties, as in the first example just above. 

5. Nüllus is sometimes used for némo (i.e. as a Substantive), but rarely in Cicero. 

c. Ném6 is occasionally used for nüllus (ie. as an Adjective), as in servus est némó, 
there is no slave; Cat. 4, 8, 16; némó homo, »o man; Pers. 211. 

d. Némó is regularly used instead of nüllus, to agree with a Proper Name or an 
Adjective, Participle, or Pronoun used substantively. 


némó Cornélius, 20 Cornelius; Att. 6, 1, 18. 
némó alius, »o other; Brut. 88, 302. 

10. Quicumque, whosoever, and qualiscumque, of what kind soever 
(properly Generalizing ; 282, II), are sometimes used as Indefinite Pro- 
nouns or Adjectives even in Cicero’s time, and very frequently later. 

quae sánàri poterunt, quácumque ratione sanabd, what can be healed, 
I'll heal in any way soever ; Cat. 2, 5, I1. 


IX. THE COLLECTIVE PRONOUN 


271. Ambd means Zo//, i.e. two taken together. 
ambó incolumés sésé recipiunt, doth return unharmed, B. G. 5, 44, 13. 


a. For a larger number, Latin uses the Adjective omnes, @//. 


X. THE DISTRIBUTIVE PRONOUNS 


278. 1. Uterque (uter, ez/Ze of two, plus the indefinite enclitic 
-que, soever) means either soever of two, cach of two, taken 
separately. (Compare ambo, doth of two, taken together.) 


uterque cum equitàtü veniret, (demanded) chat each of the two should 
come with cavalry, B. G. 1, 42, 4. 
a. The Plural forms of uterque have the sense of each of the two sides, each of the 
two parties, etc. 
pugnátum est ab utrisque ácriter, cach of the two sides fought valiantly; B. G. 4, 26, I. 
à. But with a Noun Singular in meaning though Plural in form (105), the Plural of 
uterque is Singular in meaning. 
utrisque castris, for each camp; B. G. 1, 51, 1. 


c. For uterque with reciprocal force, see 265. 
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2. Quisque (quis, ay, plus the indefinite enclitic -que, soever) means any 
one soever, each, all, etc., taken zndividually. (Compare omnes, a//, taken 
together.) tis used with the following words, and immediately after them: 

a) With Reflexive, Relative, or [nterrogative words. 
prd sé quisque, cach to the best of his power, B. G. 2, 25, 3. 
quam quisque in partem dévénit, fo whatever place each came, B.G.2,21,6. 
quid qudque locó faciendum esset, what needed to be done in each place; 

B. G. 5, 33, 3. 

6) With Superlatives, to indicate a class. 

optimus quisque, a// the best men (each best man); Arch. 11, 26. 


c) With Ordinal Numerals. 
decimum quemque, ove man in ten (every tenth man); B. G. 5, 52, 2. 
quotus quisque formosus est! how few are handsome / (one of how many 
is each handsome man?); N. D. 1, 28, 79. 


XI. PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES 
alter, alius 


279. 1. When used singly, alter means /Ze other or one, 
where ¢wo are thought of; and alius means other or another, 
where more than two are thought of. 
itinera duo, ünum per Séquanós, alterum per provinciam nostram, ‘wo 
ways, one through the country of the Sequani, the other through 
the province; B. G. 1, 6, t. 

altero oculo capitur, zs b/inded in one eye, Liv. 22, 2, 11. 

filius Domiti aliique complürés aduléscentés, 44e son of Domitius and 
several other young men, B. C. 1, 23, 2. 


a. Céteri differs from alii in meaning ALL /Ze others, the REST. 
hosce ego homines excipio; céterl vero quà virtüte consentiunt! /Zese men J 
except; but how nobly all the rest agree! Cat. 4, 7, 15. 
6. Reliqui; those remaining, approaches céteri in force, but does not 
so insist upon completeness. 


oppida sua, vicos, reliqua privata aedificia incendunt, they set fire to their towns, 
their villages, and the private buildings that remained; B. G. 1, 5, 2. 


2. Alter or alius is often used twice, with correlative meaning, ome... 
the other, one... another. 


harum altera occisa, altera capta est, of these, one was killed, the other 
taken prisoner, B. G. 1, 53, 4. 
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3. Alius is often used twice in the same clause or phrase, with the 
meaning om¢...ome..., another... another. 
alius alia ex navi sé adgregabat, they were gathering, one from one ship, 
another from another; B. G. 4, 26, 1. 
4. For alter and alius with reciprocal force, see 265. 


a. The Adverbs aliter, aliás, and alibi are used with forces corresponding 
in all respects to those of alius, as given in 3 and 4. 


XII. RELATIVE PRONOUNS AND CORRESPONDING 
ADJECTIVES 


280. INTRODUCTORY. The Latin Relative Pronoun is probably derived from two 
sources (which were doubtless originally one), the Interrogative Pronoun and the Indefi- 
nite Pronoun, as follows: 

In sentences like quis volet, vindex esto (Twelve Tables, II), the quis could be either 
Interrogative or Indefinite. * Who shall wish? He shall be protector” would lead to 
the relative feeling, who shall wish, he shall be protector, i.e. he who shall wish shall be 
protector. But so, also, could “any man shall wish: he shall be protector,” i.e. whocver 
Shall wish, he shall be protector. 


281. The Relative Pronouns and Adjectives are connecting 
Pronouns and Adjectives referring to something that precedes 
or follows. 

a. The word to which a Relative refers is called its Antecedent.? 


régnum quod pater habuerat, the royal power which his father had had ; 
B. G. 1,3, 4. (Régnum is the Antecedent.) 


282. The meanings of the Relatives are as follows : 


I. Individual or Generalizing 


qui, who, or whoever quantus, of what size, or of what 
qualis, of which kind, or of what Size soever 
kind soever quot, of what number, or of what 


number soever 


II. Generalizing Only 


quicumque, whoever quantuscumque, 0f what size soever 
quisquis, whoever quotcumque, of what number soever 
qualiscumque, of what kind soever quotquot, of what number soever 


a. Note that the uncompounded forms are either Individual or Generalizing 
in meaning, while the compounded forms are always Generalizing. 








1 Similarly, the English Relative * who" has arisen from the Interrogative “ who." 
2 Because the word referred to generally comes before the Relative. 
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GENERALIZING FORMS WITH MERELY INDEFINITE MEANING 


283. The same Pronouns, Pronominal Adjectives, or Adverbs which 
may be used in a Generalizing sense can also be employed of z«udzvidual 
persons or things ot definitely known to the speaker. 
tibi hercle deos irátos esse oportet, quisquis es, the gods must surely be angry at you, 

whoever you are; Rud. 1146. (The * you" is of course a particular person, 
but the speaker does n't know Zo.) Similarly quaecumque, Aen. I, 330. 


PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF THE LATIN RELATIVE 


284. 1. The Antecedent is often omitted, especially if indefinite. 
ut quae belló céperint quibus véndant habeant, ‘hat they may have (people) 
to whom to sell what they take in war, B. G. 4, 2, 1. 
a. The antecedent is often incorporated into the relative clause, appearing 
only here. 
habétis quam petistis facultatem, you have the opportunity which you have 
been waiting for; B. G. 6, 8, 3. 
2. The Relative ts never omitted in Latin. 
3. The Relative Clause is frequent in Latin, where English would use 
a shorter expression (Noun, Participle, Appositive, etc.). 
pontem qui erat ad Genavam, 77e bridge (which was) at Geneva (in Eng- 
lish idiom, ¢he bridge at Geneva); B. G. 1, 7, 2. 
qui decimae legionis aquilam ferébat, the wan who bore the standard of 
the tenth legion (= aquilifer); B. G. 4, 25, 3. 
a. Yet occasionally the same condensation is found in Latin as in English. 
sédés habére in Gallia ab ipsis concessas, (said) that he had a home in Gaul 
(which had been) granted him by the Gauls themselves; B. G. 1, 44, 2. 
4. The Antecedent Noun is sometimes repeated, for greater distinct- 
ness, in the Relative Clause. 
ultra eum locum, quó in locd Germani consederant, Jeyond the place in 
which (place) the Germans had encamped, B. G. 1, 49, 1. 


5. The Relative Clause often precedes its Antecedent. So especially 
the Rhetorical Determinative Clause (550, a, n. 3). 
quós ferro trucidari oportébat, eos nondum voice vulnerü, J do not yet 
wound with a word the men who ought to be slain with the sword 
(what men... , those . . .); Cat. 1, 4, 9. 
a. English idiom does not tolerate this order in prose. 
6. When the Relative Clause precedes, the principal Noun is generally 
attached to the Relative and takes its case. 
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imploráre débétis ut quam urbem pulcherrimam esse voluérunt, hanc 
defendant, z/ zs your duty to implore (the gods) that, since they 
have chosen to make this city the fairest in the world, they will 
defend tt; Cat. 2, 13, 29. (For the translation, see a, just above.) 


7. The Relative Clause frequently attracts into itself an Adjective 
belonging to the Antecedent, especially if that Adjective is a Superlative. 
cónsiliis paré, quae nunc pulcherrima Nautés dat, follow the admirable 

plans which Nautes now proposes (follow the plans which, — 
admirable they are, — Nautes proposes); Aen. 5, 728. 


8. Latin often uses a Relative Pronoun where English would use a 
Determinative or Personal Pronoun introduced by and, but, etc. 
quae cum ita sint, aud since this ts so Cat. I, 5, 10. 


9. More frequently than in English, the relative belongs in government 

to a clause Subordinate to that which it really introduces. 
nón politus iis artibus quàs qui tenent eruditi appellantur,z/o/ /finishedin those 
accomplishments the possessors of which are called learned, Fin. 1, 
7, 26 (those who possess which ; similarly cui qui pareat, Sen. 1, 2). 


ro. More frequently than in English, a Relative Adverb of place is 

used, instead of a Relative Pronoun, to refer to a Personal Antecedent. 

is unde té audisse dicis, the man from whom you say you heard it (the 
man whence); De Or. 2, 70, 285. 


VERBS 
EXPRESSION (OR OMISSION) OF THE SUBJECT 


285. Since the termination of the Finite Verb shows its Person and 
Number (e.g. amo, 7 ove, amas, you love; amant, they love), the Subject 
does not need to be expressed, except for emphasis or contrast, or to 
prevent ambiguity (cf. 257). 

Subject omitted: abiit, he has gone away, Cat. 2,1, 1. 

Subject expressed for emphasis or contrast: tam ille apud nos servit 
quam ego nunc apud té servio, HE zs a slave in our country Just as 
1am now a slave in yours, Capt. 312. 

Subject expressed to avoid ambiguity: Q. Laberius Dürus, tribünus mili- 
tum, interficitur. Illi plüribus submissis cohortibus repelluntur, Qzzz- 
tus Laberius Durus, a military tribune, is killed. They (i.e. the 
enemy) are driven off by the sending of a number of cohorts to 
the rescue ; B. G. 5, 15, 5. 
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INDEFINITE SUBJECT 


286. The First and Third Persons Plural, and the Second Person 
Singular Indefinite are used, as in English, to express an Jndefinite 
Subject, (^ we," “they,” or “you” in the sense of “any one"). 
fortünátórum memorant insulás, ¢hey tell of the islands of the blessed 

(men tell); Trin. 549. 
datur ignis, tametsi ab inimicó petas, fre 2s given you, even if you ask 
it of an enemy (‘‘you” is anybody), Trin. 679. 


IMPERSONAL VERBS 


287. Some Verbs are used in the Third Singular without a Subject, 
either expressed or understood, and are accordingly called JpPersonal. 
These Verbs express operations of nature, or mental distress, or acts 
considered merely as such, without reference to the performer. 
iam advesperascit, z¢ 7s getting dark now, And. 581. 
eius mé miseret, / pzty Ai» (it makes me pitiful of him); Ph. 188. 
pugnatum est acriter, there was a fierce fight, B. G. 3, 21, t. 


a. The name Impersonal is also conveniently applied to verbs that have an 
Infinitive or a Clause for Subject, as in insanire iuvat, 7 is a pleasure to play 
the madman ; Carm. 3, 19, 18. 


VOICE 


288. 1. The Active Voice represents the Subject of the 
Verb as acting or being. 


Helvetii legatos mittunt, the Helvetians send ambassadors ; B. G. 1, 7, 3. 
erant omninó itinera duo, /Zere were in all but two ways; B. G. 1, 6, 1. 


2. The Passive Voice represents the Subject as acted upon. 
mittitur C. Arpineius, Gazus Arpineius is sent; B. G. 5, 27, 1. 


3. Reflexive Use of the Passive.!| The Passive Voice is sometimes 
used, especially in poetry, in a reflexive sense, to express an act as done 
by the actor to or for Azmself. 
ad spectaculum omnés effunduntur, a// pour out to see the show ; Liv. 39, 49, 8. 

(Cf. sésé multitüdo effüdit, tke crowd poured itself out ; B. C. 2, 7, 3.) 
umeros insternor pelle, / cover my shoulders with a skin; Aen. 2, 721. 


1 Often called * Middle Voice," as in Greek. 
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a. An Active verb that can be used reflexively in a Passive Finite fotm can also be 
used reflexively in the Present Active Participle. Compare exercentur, exercise (them- 
selves), Tusc. 2, 23, 56, with exercentibus, exercising, De Or. 2, 71, 287. 


5. The Deponent Verbs (160) were originally Reflexive. Thus véscor, cat (origi- 
nally, feed myself). 


TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS 
289. A Transitive Verb is one that expresses an action 
immediately directed upon some person or thing (‘transitive "' 
= passing over upon). That upon which the action is 
immediately directed is called the Dzrect Object (390). 
Caesar eius dextram préndit, Caesar took his hand, B. G. 1, 20, 5. 


a. Absolute Use. A Transitive Verb may be used without an Object, to 
represent the mere action, without reference to that upon which it is directed. 
Thus aráre mavelim, / should prefer to plough ; Merc. 356. 

à. Similarly, verbs governing other cases than the Accusative may be used 
Absolutely. Thus suscénsendi tempus erit, there will be a time for being 
angry; Liv. 22, 29,2; véscendi causa, for the purpose of eating ; Sall.Cat. 13, 3. 


290. An Intransitive Verb is one that expresses an act or 
state 20? immediately directed upon any person or thing. 
vivo et regnó, 7 Jive and reign, Ep. 1, 10, 8. 
a. Intransitive Verbs, generally speaking, have no Passive. But 
1) An Intransitive Verb may be used z»fersoza/Iy in the Passive. 
diü pugnatum est, there was a long fight (it was fought long); B. G. 1, 26, 1. 

2) A few Intransitive Verbs may be used with a Subject of Kindred 

Meaning. 
illa (pugna) quae cum rége est pugnáta, the battle which was fought with 
the king ; Mur. 16, 34. 

3) Verbs generally Intransitive are occasionally used in the Future 

Passive Participle with true Passive meaning. 
laetandum magis quam dolendum putó cásum tuum, 7 ¢hink your fate is 
rather to be rejoiced at than grieved over ; Sall. Iug. 14, 22. 

4) A few Perfect Passive Participles from Intransitive Verbs may be 
used with Active meaning ; thus iüratus, &aving sworn, cénatus, having 
dined, pransus, having breakfasted, potus, having drunk. 

Lücullus iürátus dixit, Zucullus, having taken the oath, said ; Mil. 27, 73. 


5) Coepi and désinó with Infinitives of true Passive meaning are 
generally themselves made Passive in form. 
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Milonis cónsulátus temptari coeptus est, //7/o0's candidature for the consulship 
began to be assailed; Mil. 13, 34. (But vidéri coepit, degan fo SEEM, in 
Verr. 1, 50, 132, since vidéri has not true passive meaning here.) 

NOTE I1. A verb may of course be Active, yet not be Transitive. Thus 
régnat, reigns, is Active, because it expresses activity; but it is not Transitive, 
because the activity is not represented as immediately directed upon a person or 
thing. We cannot say, for example, “the king reigns his subjects.” 

NOTE 2. Yet the poets sometimes force the meanings of Intransitive verbs, 
and use them in the Passive. 

terra régnata Lycurgo, a land reigned over by Lycurgus; Aen. 3, 13. 


VoICE-MEANINGS OF DEPONENT AND SEMI-DEPONENT VERBS 


291. Deponent and Semi-Deponent Verbs (160, 161) are 


active in meaning, except in the Future Passive Participle. 
a. Accordingly, Transitive Deponents and Semi-Deponents have three 
Participles of active meaning, and one of passive. Thus: 
admirans, admiring admiratus, having admired 
admiratirus, zbout to admire admirandus, fo be admired 
à. Intransitive Deponents and Semi-Deponents of course lack a true 
Future Passive Participle. Thus proficiscens, profectus, profectürus, 
But such Verbs may have a Gerund, and they may also have an zwier- 
sonal Future Passive Participle. Thus ad proficiscendum, for departing; 
B. G. 1, 3, 1 ; ei proficiscendum est, he must depart; Fin. 5, 22, 73. 


c. For Future Passive Participles like laetandus, £o de rejoiced at, see 290, a, 3). 
d. The Perfect Passive Participle of Deponents and Semi-Deponents is sometimes 
used with a true passive force.! 
pactam diem, a date agreed upon, Cat. 1, 9, 24. 
adepta libertate, after freedom had been won ; Sall. Cat. 7, 3. 





SUBJECT OF THE PASSIVE VOICE 


292. The Subject of the Passive Voice corresponds to the Direct 
Object (890) of the Active. Thus Dick struck Tom (Active Voice) 
becomes in the Passive 70 was struck by Dick. 

a. Verbs that do not take an Accusative Object (890) in the Active Voice are regu- 
larly used only épersonally (287) in the Passive, with the same cases as in the Active. 
ut hostibus nocérétur, that harm might be done to the enemy; B. G. 5, 19, 3. Compare 

nocére alteri, under 862, I. 
numargümentis ütendum? must one make use of arguments? Verr.4,6,11. Compare 429. 

5. Yet Passives are sometimes formed from such verbs. Thus crédita, de/ieved, Aen. 2, 

247; persuásus est, zs persuaded, Caecin. ap. Fam. 6, 712; invideor, J am envied, A. P. 56. 


l Especially of such Deponents as had also an active form in occasional use (e.g. 
paciscor, occasionally paciscó ; adipiscor, occasionally adipisco). 
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ADVERBS 


293. INTRODUCTORY. As explained in 124, 126, many Adverbs are simply stereo 
typed case-forms, e.g. partim (as regards a part), partly (old Acc. of Respect, 388), 
hac, dy this way (Abl. of Route, 426), véro, i» truth (Abl. of Respect, 441), modo (with 
a measure, exactly), just (Abl. of Manner, 445), miseré, iz a wretched manner (old 
Ablative, 126, 1). A few are made up of Prepositions with a case, as admodum (to a 
degree), very. Cf. 217, 4. 


294. Adverbs express ideasof manner, degree, place, time, etc. 
Thus ita, so or so much, ibi, there, tum, then. 


295. Adverbs modify Verbs, Adjectives, and other Adverbs 
(or Adverbial Phrases). | 


ita exercitum tradücit, zs this way he takes the army across, B. G. 1, 15, 1. 
quartam feré partem, about a fourth part; B. G. 1, 12, 2. 

minus facile, /ess easz/y ; B. G. 1, 2, 4. 

paene in cónspectü, a/most within sight; B. G. 1, 11, 3. 


. 


a. Adverbs of number or degree may also, through brevity of expression, seem to 
modify Nouns. 
bis ünà cónsulés, twice consuls together (= who had twice been consuls together); Am.1,139. 


6. In poetry and later prose, other Adverbs sometimes modify Nouns implying action. 
populum láté régem, a people monarch (— ruling) far and wide; Aen. 1, 21. 
haud dubié victor, beyond doubt a victor (= victorious) ; Sall. lug. 102, 1. 
c. A few Adverbs are freely used in the sense of Adjectives, espe- 
cially ita, sic, satis, bene, male. The poets extend the list. 
quod satis esse arbitrabatur, which he thought to be sufficient; B.G. 4, 22, 6. 
sic sum, that’s the way J am (that’s the kind of man); Ph. 527. 


NEGATIVE ADVERBS 
296. 1. The Sentence-Negative for the ideas of Command, Will, or 
Wish is né, not, or, if the negative is also a connective, néve or neu, 
and not, nor. 
a. Né and néve (neu) also become Conjunctions. See, e.g., 502, 2, 3. 
2. The Sentence-Negative for Statements or corresponding Ques- 


tions is nón, of, or, if also a connective, neque, az not, nor. 
a. For further details with regard to the negatives, see 464. 


297. Haud (haut, hau) negatives a single word. In Ciceronian use, it 
is employed sparingly, — mostly to modify Adjectives and Adverbs 
expressing Quantity, Kind, or Manner. 

haud mediocris vir, »o ordinary man; Rep. 2, 31, 55. 


haud facile, zo? easily ; Rep. 1, 3, 6. 
a. Haud is also used with a few Verbs, as scid (B. G. 5, 54, 5), dubitó (Rep. 1, 15, 23). 
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298. 1. Instead of dicó non, 7 say that... nof, negd is preferred. 
negávi mé esse factürum, / sa:d / would not (so) act ; Cat. 3, 3, 7. 
2. In general, two negatives make an affirmative. 
vided abesse nón néminem, J see that some one is absent ; Cat. 4, §, 10. 
a. But after a sweeping negative, the negatives n6 .. . quidem, neque 
. neque, or néve . . . néve simply add emphasis. 
numquam illum né minima quidem ré offendi, / never offended him, not even 
in the smallest thing ; Am. 27, 103. 

299. When the phrase nón modo (or nón sólum) . . . sed n& . . . 
quidem is used in a sentence containing but a single verb, the second 
negative is felt throughout the whole (ot only not... but not even). 
tàlis vir nón modo facere, sed né cogitüáre quidem quicquam audébit, quod nón 

audeat praedicüre, suck a man will not only NOT venture to do a thing he 
dare not speak of, but will not even dare to think of it ; Off. 3, 19, 77. 


COMPARISON OF ADVERBS 


300. The Comparative and Superlative degrees of Adverbs correspond 
in meaning to those of Adjectives (241). Thus facile, easz/y ; facilius, 
more easily or rather easily; facillime, most easz/y or very easily; vel 
facillime, very easily indeed; quam facillime, as ecaszly as posstble. 

301. Two Comparatives. When an act is said to be done in one 
way rather than in another (English wzth more . . . than ..., rather 
... than ...), both Adverbs regularly take the same form (cf. 242). 


libentius quam vérius, with more readiness than truth ; Mil. 29, 78. 
magis honesté quam véré, rather in compliment than truthfully; Planc. 15, 37. 


FORCES OF CERTAIN IMPORTANT ADVERBS 


302. 1. Quidem, /o be sure, indeed, at any rate (postpositive}), is 
a particle of emphasis, generally expressing either a moderate conces- 
sion or a moderate claim. It is often followed by sed, autem, etc. 
dicitur quidem à Cotta; sed ..., Cotta does say so, to be sure; but... ; Div. 1, 
5,8. (Moderate Concession.) 
mihi quidem illa certissima visa sunt argümenta, /o me, at any rate, these things 
seemed indubitable proofs ; Cat. 3, 5, 13. (Moderate Claim.) 
a. For quidem (and equidem) with pronouns, see 257, a. 
2. Etiam and et,? even, also (regularly prepositive?), are used as 
strengthening particles. 


1 L.e. put immediately after the word on which the particle bears. 
2 The same words as the Conjunctions etiam and et, but used Adverbially. 
8 Le. put immediately before the word on which the particle bears. 
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Quoque, 2/so, too (postpositive), expresses mere addition. 


etiam in extrémà spé, even at the last ebb of hope; B. G. 2, 27, 3. 
vérum et alii multi, du¢ a/so many others ; Rosc. Am. 33, 94. 
haec quoque ratio (eos dédüxit), £s reason, too, (impelled them) ; B. G. 2, 10, 5. 
a. Etiam modifying a phrase containing no preposition is generally placed inside 
that phrase. Thus nostra etiam memoria, even within our memory; B.G. 2, 4, 7. 
à. Et in the sense of etiam is not used by Caesar. 
c. The later writers use etiam (or et) and quoque with less careful distinction. 


3. Primó and primum should be carefully distinguished. With primó, 
at first, the idea of £izze is more important; with primum, //757/y, the idea 
of logical order. 

These Adverbs often begin a series (more or less complete). Thus: 
primó (= principio), at first, atthe begin- primum, firstly, in the first place, 

ning, deinde (inde) or posted, /azer, deinde (inde) or posted, second/y, 
tum, ¢hen, etc., postrémó or dénique, tum, ‘hen, etc., postrémó or dénique, 
finally. lastly. 
ille primó negavit; post autem aliquantó surréxit, quaesivit . . . , a£ first he 
denied ; a little later, however, he rose and asked; Cat. 3, 5, 11. 
id aliquot dé causis acciderat, primum, quod ..., tum etiam quod . . . ; accédébat 
quod... , this had come about through several reasons, first, because .. .; 
then also because...; further because...; B. G. 3, 2, 2. 
a. The feeling of logical order sometimes prevails, even where the idea of order 


in time is also present. Thus primum Antiochiae, nam ibi nátus est, . . . ; post 
in céteris Asiae partibus . . . , first at Antioch, for this was his birthplace ... ; 
then in the rest of Asia... Arch. 3, 4. 


4. Nunc, zow, deals with a single point of time, without reference to 
any other. Thus nunc adest, he 75 now present. 

a. After a Condition Contrary to Fact (581), nunc means as i¢ is. 

5. Iam, dy this time, already, contrasts a time with a preceding one. 
Thus iam aderat, he was by this time present (had not been before) ; 
iam adest, he ts by this time present (has not been before) ; iam aderit 
(Aen. 2, 662), he will soon be present (is not now). 

With negatives, iam means o longer (by this time, »07). 

With the Imperfect, iam may suggest the Zegzzzizg of an act or 
state. Thus quod iam incredibile videbatur, which was beginning to 
seem incredible; Pomp. 14, 41. - 

6. Potius, preferably, rather, and potissimum, 77 preference to all 
other persons or things, express the idea of selectzon. 

iis potissimum ostendam, qui... , 7 shall display it to those before 
all others, who . . .; Pomp. 1, 2. 
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7. Aded, eb, and tam express degree, ita and sic manner, occasionally 
degree. (For other Correlatives, see 144.) 


8. Né, surely, should be carefully distinguished from né, of, lest. 
né illi vehementer errant, surely they are grievously in error; Cat. 2, 3, 6. 


PREPOSITIONS 


303. Prepositions define the relation of a Substantive to 
another word. 
iter per provinciam, a journey through the province; B. G. 1, 14, 3. 
a. Prepositions were originally Adverbs, modifying, not the Noun, 
which at a later time they seemed to govern, but a Verb or Adjective. 
At this period, all case-relations were expressed by the bare Case alone. 
Thus a sentence like porta ab iit would have been used to express the 
idea from the gate, he went away. But such a combination suggested a 
relation between the Noun and the Verb (he went away from the gate). 
In consequence, the Adverb came to be placed before the Noun, whence 
the name Preposition (“ placed in front "). 


4. In certain combinations, the Adverb remained permanently attached to the Verb, 
as in infero, dring-in. In others, it remained with the Verb, even when repeated (as 
Preposition) with the Noun, as in & porta abiit, Ae went-away from the gate. It is 
customary and convenient to call such Verbs prepositional compounds. 

c. Certain words can be used either as Prepositions or as Adverbs. So especially 
ante, adversus, circá, circum, circiter, contra, post, prope, super. 

anno post, a year after (—afterward by a year); B. G. 4,1, 5. 


CONJUNCTIONS 


304. Conjunctions connect words, phrases, sentences, or 
clauses. They are of two main kinds: 


305. I. Coórdinating Conjunctions join words, phrases, sentences, or 
clauses of equal rank and essentially similar nature. 
nóbilissimus et ditissimus, fhe noblest and the richest man, B. G. 1, 2, t. 
consulem interfécerat et eius exercitum sub iugum miserat, had killed the 

consul and sent his army under the yoke, D. G. 1, 12, 5. 

a. Asyndeton, or * want of connective.” The same effect of joining 
is often produced still more sharply by using no connective at all. 
frigus, sitim, famem ferre poterat, Je could bear cold, thirst, hunger ; Cat. 3, 7, 16. 


senátus haec intellegit, consul videt, the senate knows all this, the consul sees it; 
Cat. I, I, 2. 
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NoTE. In certain common phrases the conjunction is habitually omitted. 
Thus Iuppiter Optimus Maximus, cf. Cat. 3, 9, 21; voléns propitius, Liv. 1, 
16, 3; vultis iubétisne, cf. Liv. 1, 46, 1. So generally with the names of 
colleagues, unless a single name only is given for each. Thus L. Pisóne A. 
Gabinió consulibus, B. G. 1, 6,4; but Lepidó et Tulló cónsulibus, Cat. 1, 6, 15. 
II. Subordinating Conjunctions join a dependent clause to the sentence 
or clause upon which it depends. 
cum quaereret, sic reperiébat, when he inquired, he learned the fol- 
lowing; B. G. 2, 4, 1. 


COORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS IN DETAIL 


306. Coordinating Conjunctions fall under four classes, 
according as they express Union (Copulative Conjunctions), 
Separation (Disjunctive Conjunctions), Opposition (Adversa- 
tive Conjunctions), or Inference (Inferential Conjunctions). 


I. COPULATIVE CONJUNCTIONS: et, -que, atque, ac, neque, néve 


307. 1. Et expresses simple connection (examples in 305, I.) ; while 
-que expresses closer connection, — often one which exists in the nature 
of things. 
multitüdó perditorum hominum latrünumque, a multitude of desperadoes 

and brigands; B. G. 3, 17, 4. 
ei legioni castrisque, this legion and camp, B. G. 6, 32, 6. 

a. But a natural connection is often left «zexfressed, as in impeditos 

et inopinantis, encumbered and off their guard, B. G. 1, 12, 3. 


&. When -que introduces a word, it is attached to it. Thus oppida vicósque, Zowzs 
and villages; B. G. 1, 28, 3. li 
When it introduces a phrase, it is generally attached to the first word of that phrase ; 
but if that first word is a preposition, the -que is generally attached to the second word 
of the phrase. Thus ob eásque rés, and on account of these achievements ; B. G.2, 35, 4. 
When it introduces a clause, it is generally attached to the first word of that clause, 
and this word is generally ot the verb. Thus, duásque ibi legionés conscribit, and 
there enrolls two legions; B. G. 1, 10, 3. 
c. When several members are put together in a series, Latin ordinarily uses the 
connective throughout, or not at all. 
turpem et infirmam et abiectam, Jase and weak and downcast,; Cat. 4, 10, 20. 
ferüx, veheméns, prómptus, rough, ardent, quick; Sall. Cat. 43, 4. 
d. Sometimes, however, in Latin as in English, the last two members only are con- 
nected (generally by -que, rarely by et). 
pücem, tranquillitàtem, ótium, concordiamque, peace, tranquillity, repose, and 
concord ; Mur. 1, 1. 
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2. Atque or ac, and also, and indeed, and, likewise expresses close 
connection, — sometimes with stress upon the word which it introduces. 


à cultü atque hümànitate provinciae, from the civilization and refinement 
of the Province ; B. G. 1, 1, 3. 

hebeti ingenio atque nüllo, of a dull mind, and indeed of none at all; 
Tusc. 5, 15, 45. 

a. After words of likeness or difference, atque or ac has the force of as or 
than. Thus after idem, is, aequus or aequé, alius or aliter, contra, par or pariter, 
similis or similiter, simul. 

Gallórum eadem atque Belgarum oppugnatio est haec, the Gallic way of storming 
is the same as that of the Belgians, as follows; B. G. 2, 6, 2. 
pro eó ac mereor, according as I deserve (in proportion to that, as); Cat. 4, 2, 3. 
6. Alius and aliter may also be followed by nisi, exceg?, or quam, than. 
c. For the choice between the forms atque and ac, see 3, c, below. 


3. Neque (nec), and néve (neu), amd not, nor, are at the same time 
negatives and connectives. (For the difference between them, see 464.) 


Orgetorix mortuus est ; neque abest suspició . . . , Orgetortx died; 
and a suspicion is not lacking ...,; B. G. 1,4, 3. 

a. The idea “and not” is regularly expressed in Latin (as in the above 
examples) by neque or néve, not by et nón or et n&. Similarly “and none” is 
expressed by nec üllus, “and never” by nec umquam; etc., etc. 
resistere neque déprecari, /o resist and not beg of ; B. G. 4, 7, 3. 


4. But et nón may be used to express contrast or emphasis. 
manére et nón discédere, /o remain and NOT give way; Caecil. 2, 5. 
periniquum et nón ferundum, very unjust, and NOT to be endured ; Pomp. 22,63. 


c. The forms atque and neque are used before either vowels or (less frequently) 
consonants, ac and nec only before consonants (rarely before a guttural, as in ac 
contra, B. G. 1, 44, 3). But the poets allow themselves more freedom. 
atque ea, B. G. 1, 1, 3; atque pecore, 4, 1,8 ; neque eam, 5, 2, 3; neque pedibus, 

3 12, 1; aclassitüdine, 2, 25, 1; nec loco, 7, 48, 4. (But nec exanimés, Aen. 
5, 669.) 


II. DISJUNCTIVE CONJUNCTIONS: aut, vel, -ve, sive (seu) 


308. 1. Aut, oz, is used to connect alternatives. These may both be 

possible, or they may be mutually exclusive. 

cür dé sua virtüte aut dé ipsius diligentia déspérarent? why (Caesar asked) 
should they despair of their own valor or of his vigilance ? B. G. 1, 
40, 4. (They might do both.) 

horae mümentó cita mors venit aut victoria laeta, Zz the brief space of 
an hour comes swift death or joyful victory ; Sat. 1, 1, 7. (Only 
one could come in a given case.) 
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2. Vel! or -ve (enclitic) is used to connect alternatives between which 
there may be a choice. 

Catilinam vel éiécimus vel émisimus vel ipsum égredientem verbis próse- 
citi sumus, we have turned Catiline out, or, if you choose, have 
sent him out, or, if you choose, have presented him our compli- 
ments as he went out of his own accord, Cat. 2, 1, I. 


3. Sive or seu, ov (originally oz zf) is used to connect alternatives 
between which there is dox. 
éiectó sive émissÓ ex urbe Catilina, when Catiline had been turned out 
of the city, or sent out; Sull. 5, 17. 


a, Aut, vel, or sive may introduce a correction (“ or rather,” “or perhaps”). 


CoPULATIVE OR DISJUNCTIVE CONJUNCTIONS IN PAIRS 


309. The following pairs of Conjunctions are in frequent use. 


et...et...,60th...and...; Arch. 1, 1. 

neque (nec) . . . neque (nec) ... , seither ... nor... ; B. G. 2,22, 1. 

et .. . neque (nec)... , doth... aud at the same time not... ; Cat. 3, 8, 20. 
neque (nec)... et..., mot... and at the same time...; B.G. 2, 25,1. 
aut... aut... ,eher ...0r... ; B.G.1, 39, 4. 

vel... vel... either ...0r... ; B.G.1, 19, S. 

Sive (seu) .. . sive (seu)... , whether... 0r . .. ; B. G. 1, 12, 6. 


a. -qu6 ... -que .... and -que ... atque (ac) are found in later Latin. 
séque remque püblicam, both themselves and the Commonwealth ; Sall. Cat. 9, 3. 
SÉque ac liberós, themselves and their children; Tac. Hist. 3, 63. 


II. ADVERSATIVE CONJUNCTIONS: at, autem, sed, tamen, véró, etc. 


310. 1. At, 2, yet (regularly first in its clause), expresses contrast 
or objection. 
quid té impedit?  Mósne maiórum ? At persaepe etiam privati perniciósós 
civis morte multárunt, what hinders you? The traditions of our 
ancestors? But even men in private life have often punished 
mischief-making citizens with death ; Cat. 1, 11, 28. 
a. At, dut,or at enim, but indeed, may introduce the supposed objection of an 
adversary. 
at rés populdris, 52, you will say, it is a popular movement ; Phil. 1, 9, 21. 
&. At often merely shifts the scene to another person or place. 
püret Amor dictis cárae genetricis. At Venus..., Cupid obeys his beloved 
parent's words. But Venus ...,; Aen. 1, 689. 
c. The form ast is sometimes used in legal Latin and in poetry. 





1 An old Imperative of voló, meaning choose. 
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2. Autem, however, on the other hand (postpositive), expresses con- 
tinuation and contrast. 
hanc si nostri transirent, hostés exspectabant ; nostri autem, si ab illis 
initium transeundi fieret, parati erant, ‘he enemy were waiting, tn case 
our men should cross this (swamp); our men, on the other hand, 
were ready, in case the enemy should start to cross; B. G. 2, 9, I. 
a. Continuative autem must sometimes be translated by zo:w, and some- 
times must be left untranslated ; e.g. Rhénus autem, B. G. 4, 10, 3. 
&. Autem only rarcly expresses addition (* moreover "). 
3. Atqui, óu/ at any rate, but yet, and yet, is an emphatic at. 


atqui nihil interest, and yet there is no difference; Balb. 10, 26. 


4. Sed, duz, and the less common vérum, but zn truth, but, are used 
to modify or contradict a previous statement. They are often accom- 
panied by tamen. 
aetate iam adfectum, sed tamen exercitatione robustum, /ee/zng the effects 
of age already, but nevertheless kept vigorous by exercise; Cat. 2, 
9, 20. (Modification.) 

reliquós nón ex bello, sed ex tuó scelere, the survivors, not of war, but 
of your wickedness, Verr. 3, 54, 126. (Contradiction.) 


a. Céterum, 4u?, resembles sed in meaning (not in Cicero or Caesar as 
a true Conjunction). 


4. Sed and vérum often follow nón, in pairs of phrases. Thus 
nón sólum (modo) . . . sed (vérum), wot only . . . but . . . ; Cat. 3, 10, 24. 


Etiam or quoque, a/so, is often added to the sed or vérum. Thus 
nón sólum militàris virtüs, sed aliae quoque virtütés; Pomp. 22, 64. 
5. Véró, zn fact, indeed, but, however (postpositive), is used to 
express strong contrast or emphasis. 
mihi vér6 ferreus, Zo ste, indeed, he (would seem) hard of heart, Cat.4,6, 12. 


a. Autem and vér6 are interchangeable, but vérd is stronger. 
à. VérO is often on the doubtful line between Conjunction and Adverb. 


6. Tamen, yet, nevertheless, expresses something as true in spite of a 
previous concession, objection, or difficulty. It may be placed either at 
the beginning of a clause or after the emphatic word. 


vehementissimé perturbatus, tamen signum cognovit, though greatly dis- 
turbed, still he recognized the seal; Cat. 3, 5, 12. 


7. Quamquam, etsi, and tametsi, aud yet, however, are sometimes 
used to introduce a modification or objection made by the speaker 
(Corrective quamquam, etsi, tametsi). 

quamquam quid loquor ! az yet why am I talking! Cat. 1, 9, 22. 
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IV. INFERENTIAL CONJUNCTIONS 
ergó, igitur, itaque, quaré, proinde, nam, enim 


311. 1. Ergó, ¢herefore, expresses either natural result or logical 
inference. 


2. Igitur, accordingly, therefore, then (usually postpositive), expresses 
natural result or logical inference, or the resumption of an interrupted 
thought. 


3. Itaque (and so), accordingly, introduces an action naturally follow- 
ing from a preceding one, or an example of something stated just before. 


4. Quare, wherefore, introduces a consequence. 
5. Proinde (forth from that), therefore, and sometimes igitur and 
quaré, introduce an inference which is also a command or exhortation. 
proinde exeant, Jet them therefore depart, Cat. 2, 5, 11. 
6. Nam and enim,! for, introduce an explanation of what has preceded, 
a justification of it, or a fuller statement. Enim is postpositive. 


a. Namque, for indeed, is stronger than nam, and etenim, for indeed 
stronger than enim. (Note that etenim begins the clause, since in it the 
postpositive enim has an et to which to attach itself.) 


^. In nec enim and sed enim, enim has its original sense of zz deed. 


nec requiévit enim, »or indeed did he rest; Aen. 2, 100. 
sed enim audierat, dut she had heard indeed; Aen. 1, 19. 


SUBORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS 


312. These can be understood only in connection with the 
constructions in which they are found, and accordingly will be 
treated under the Uses of the Moods. 


INTERJECTIONS 


313. Interjections are exclamatory words (1) expressing 
feeling, (2) calling attention to some one or something, or 
(3) calling the attention of a person addressed to the speaker. 


Thus à or ah! a/as/ ecce! behold! 3, O. 





1 Originally indeed. 2 Originally and indeed. 
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C THE EXPRESSION OF IDEAS THROUGH 
CASES, MOODS, AND TENSES 


PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMATICAL EXPRESSION 


314. 1. The varying forms of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjec- 
tives make, beside other things, what are called Cases; the 
varying forms of Verbs make, beside other things, what are 


called Moods and Tenses. 

2. The study of Latin Syntax is in large degree the study of the way 
in which the Romans expressed ideas by Cases, Moods, and Tenses. 

3. A given way of expressing an idea by a Case, a Mood, a Tense, 
etc., is called a Construction. 


315. Each Case, each Mood, and each Tense probably had 
at one time a single meaning of a simple kind, or a limited 
sphere of closely related meanings.! 

There took place, however, partly in the parent speech, 
partly in Latin itself, a large growth and change of these 
meanings ; and in Latin literature we find many meanings of 
the Cases, and many meanings of the Moods and Tenses. 

These growths came about mainly in four ways: 


I. Through the Figurative Use of a Case, a Mood, or a Tense. 


Thus pró castris, before the camp (literal place-idea), but also pró patria, in 
defence of country (figurative idea). 


2. Through the Association of a new idea with an existing construction. 


Thus the idea of Definition or Explanation (841) grows up through associ- 
ation with the Genitive in combinations like nomen poétae, the name of poet 
(originally merely the name which belongs to a poet). 


3. Through the Fusion of two or more constructions into one. (Con- 
structions arising in this way may be called Constructions of Composite 
Origin.) 

Thus three different Kinds of Ablative may express Cause (444) : the Separa- 
tive, as in our “ill from anxiety” (cf. 444, 5), the Sociative, as in “ill with 
anxiety,” and the Locative, as in “ you take pleasure in my anxiety.” There is 
evidence that Latin originally expressed Cause in all three of these ways. But 
since the form in the developed language was the same for all three, there must 
to the Roman feeling have seemed to be merely a sé2g/e construction of Cause. 


1 But see, for a probable or possible exception, footnote, p. 303. 
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4. Through Analogy, i.e. the influence of one or more constructions 
upon another resembling them in meaning. 


Thus, since the Ablative was used with véscor, feed, eat, it might occur to 
some one to use the same case with epulor, feas¢, — as it did to Virgil in 
Aen. 3, 224 (see 429, d). This particular use is exceptional; but many 
fixed uses grew up in just such a way. 


AGREEMENT 


316. By Agreement a word is put in the same case, number, 
etc., as a Noun or Pronoun, to show that it delongs with that 
Noun or Pronoun. 


317. There are ¢hree ways in which an agreeing word may 
be attached to its Noun or Pronoun: 


I. A word may be closely united with its Noun or Pronoun. 
Words so used are called Attributive.! 


hic vilicus, THIS steward. (Hic is Attributive.) 
vilicus meus bonus, MY GOOD sfeward. (Meus and bonus are Attribu- 
tive.) 


2. A word may be /oosely added to its Noun or Pronoun. 
Words so used are called Appositive? (i.e. put beside). 


vilicus meus, adiütor rérum mearum, my steward, THE AID of my 
fortunes. (Adiütor is Appositive.) 
vilicus meus, bonus et impiger, my steward, GOOD and ENERGETIC. 
(Bonus and impiger are Appositive.) 
vilicus meus, rés meas adiütans, my steward, AIDING my fortunes. 
(Adiiitans is Appositive.) 
a. An Appositive may be defined as a word loosely attached to 
another to exhibit it zer some special aspect. Thus Caesar consul 
means Caesar IN THE CAPACITY OF consul, Caesar AS consul. 


6. Apposition is, in reality, a sort of shortened Predication. Thus Caesar cónsul 
means Caesar — he was at the time consul , etc. 





c. An attributive or appositive word may express Condition, Cause, or Opposition. 
Thus privatus, although in private life; Cat. 1, 1, 3. Seealso 578, 6. 


1 The word adherent would more exactly describe the relation. 

2 Nouns so attached are regularly called Appositive, as here. Adjectives similarly 
attached have regularly been called Attributive. But there is no difference of relation, 
and it is better to use the same word in both cases. 
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3. A word may be predicated of its Noun or Pronoun 
(see 229). Words so used are called Predicates, or Predicative. 
vilicus meus bonus et impiger est, zzy steward IS GOOD and ENERGETIC. 

(Est is a Predicate Verb, and bonus and impiger are Predicate 
Adjectives.) ! | 
vilicus meus adiütor rérum mearum est, my steward Is the AID of my 
fortunes. (Est is a Predicate Verb, and adiütor a Predicate Noun.) 
vilicus meus mé adiütat, my steward AIDS me. (Adiiitat is a Predicate.) 
a. A Verb can be attached to a Substantive in this way only. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF AGREEMENT 


318. So faras forms exist to make tt possible, an Attributive, 
 Appositive, or Predicative word agrees in Gender, Number, 
Person, and Case with the word to which tt belongs. 


DETAILS OF AGREEMENT FOR NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 
PARTICIPLES, AND PRONOUNS 


I. AGREEMENT WITH A SINGLE WORD 
Agreement of Nouns 


319. Nouns agree in Case with the substantives to which 
they belong, and, if possible, in Gender and Number also. 
To these substantives they may be either apposetive or Dredicative. 


I. Apposttive Noun: 

C. Volusénus, tribünus, Gazus Volusenus, a tribune; B. G. 3, 5,2. 
Volsinii, oppidum Tuscórum, Volsinii, a city of the Etruscans; Plin. 
N. H. 2, 139. (Agreement in gender and number impossible.) 

a. Partitive Apposition. A noun denoting a whole may be followed by a distributive 
pronoun in apposition, or by two or more words in apposition, each denoting a part. 
quisque suds patimur manis, we suffer, each his own spirit; Aen. 6, 743. 
duo régés, ille belló hic pace, civitátem auxérunt, two kings built up the 
state, one by war, the other by peace; Liv. 1, 21, 6 
II. Predicative Noun: 
stilus optimus dicendi effector (est), the pen is the best producer of elo- 
quence; De Or. 1, 33, 150. (Notice the Gender of effector.) 
pecünia est effectrix multarum voluptatum, soncy is the producer of many 
pleasures; Fin. 2, 17, 55. (Notice the Gender of effectrix.) 
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a. On the other hand, a noun may also be made to agree in Gender and 
Number with an Appositive which is going £o be used. 
illás omnium doctrindrum inventricés Athénás, that inventor of all learning, 
Athens ; De Or. 1, 4, 13. 
régina Pecunia, the almighty Dollar (our lady Money); Ep. 1, 6, 37. 


6. Most nouns exist in but a single gender-form, and agreement with another 
noun in Gender is therefore often impossible. 


c. A substantive clause (indicative, subjunctive, or infinitive) may be used 
as an appositive or predicate. See especially 288 and 697, 1, a), 4). 


Agreement of Adjectives and Participles 


320. Adjectives and Participles agree in Case, Gender, and 
Number with the substantives to which they belong. 
To these substantives they may be a¢tributive appositive, or predicative. 


I. Attributeve Adjective or Participle : 
magnam partem, a /arge part; B. G. 2, 20, 2. 
acta vita, my past life; Sen. 11, 38. 

II. Appositive Adjective or Participle : 


Lücili ritü, nostrum melidris utróque, 74 the manner of Lucilius, a better 
man than either of us; Sat. 2, 1, 29. 

Diviciacus, Caesarem complexus, obsecrare coepit, Divictacus, embracing 
Caesar, began to implore him, B. G. 1, 20, I. | 


III. Predicative Adjective or Participle : 


Caesar fit ab Ubiis certior, Caesar 2s informed by the Ubi (made more 
certain); B. G. 6, ro, I. 

Gallia est omnis divisa in partis trés, Gaul as a whole zs divided into 
three parts, B. G. 1, 1, 1. 


Agreement of Determinative Pronouns 


321. Determinative pronouns agree in Case, in Gender, and 
in Number with the substantives to which they belong. 
To these substantives they may be attributive ot predicattve. 


I. Attributive Pronoun: 
is dies, ‘his day, B. G. 5, 39, 4. eas res, these facts ; B. G. I, 14, I. 


II. Predicative Pronoun: 
haec fuit óratio, their address was as follows (was this); B. G. 4, 7, 2. 
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Agreement of Relative Pronouns 
322. Relative Pronouns agree with their Antecedents (281, a) 
in Gender and Number, but their Case depends upon their 
relations in the Clauses to which they belong. 
ad eam partem pervénit quae nóndum flümen transierat, came to the part 
which had not yet crossed the river; B. G. 1, 12, 2. (Feminine 
Singular, because referring to eam partem ; Nominative, because 
the Subject of transierat.) 
omnis clientis, quórum magnum numerum habébat, a// his clients, of whom 
he had a great number ; B. G. 1, 4, 2. (Masculine Plural, because 
referring to clientis ; Genitive, because depending upon numerum.) 


II. AGREEMENT WITH TWO OR MORE WORDS! 

323. 1. An Adjective, Participle, or Pronoun belonging or referring 
to two or more substantives of the same Gender and Number must agree 
with them in Gender, and may be either of the Number of the nearest, 
or Plural, even if the nearest is Singular. 

Of the Number of the individual substantives: 
ventum et aestum nactus secundum, getting a favorable wind and tide ; B.G. 4, 23, 6. 
(Relative) pro sua clémentià ac mansuétidine, quam ipsi ab aliis audirent, zz 

accordance with his clemency and gentleness, of which they themselves heard 
from others ; B. G. 2, 31, 4. 

Of the Plural Number: 

angébant ingentis spiritüs virum Sicilia Sardiniaque àmissae, the Jost (i.e. the loss 
of) Sicily and Sardinia troubled the high-spirited man ; Liv. 21, 1, 5. 

(Relative) Cottae et Tituri calamitatem, qui occiderint, the fate of Cotta and Titu- 
rius, who fell; B. G. 6, 37, 8. 

2. An Adjective, Participle, or Pronoun belonging or referring to two 
or more substantives of different Gender or Number, or both, may agree 
with the nearest of them ; otherwise it must be in the Masculine Plural 
if one of the substantives denotes a man, in the Feminine Plural if oze 
of them denotes a woman and zone of them a man, or in the Neuter 
Plural if a// of them denote things. 

Agreeing with the nearest substantive : 
signum et manum suam cognóvit, acknowledged his seal and hand; Cat. 3, 5, 12. 
(Relative) nostri non eadem alacritate ac studio qué üti cónsuérant ütébantur, 

our men were not showing the same eagerness and zeal that they were in the 
habit of showing ; B. G. 4, 24, 4. 


3 2 16 uses of the Relative, which in no wise differ, are included in the statements of 
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In the Masculine Plural where one substantive denotes a man: 
réx régiaque classis profecti (sunt), the £ingand the royal fleetsetout ; Liv.21, 50, 11. 


In the Neuter Plural where all the substantives denote things : 
ubi ira et aegritüdo permixta sunt, when anger and grief are united; Sall. lug. 68, 1. 
(Relative) üsus ac disciplina, quae à nobis accépissent, the experience and disci- 
Bine which they had gained from us; B. G. 1, 40, 5. 


a. The Neuter Plural may be used even if the substantives are a// Mascu- 
line or 27 Feminine, provided they all denote things. 


AGREEMENT BY FORM, BY SENSE, AND BY ATTRACTION 


324. In Agreement by Form,! a word takes its Gender and Number - 
from the form of the word or phrase to which it belongs. 
sex milia hostium caesa, six thousand of the enemy were killed ; Liv. 21, 60, 7. 


325. In Agreement by Sense, a word takes its Gender and Number from 
the rea meaning of the word or phrase to which it belongs. So from a 
Collective Noun or Adverb, the name of a Country or Town, a Possessive 
Pronoun or Adjective, or a Noun connected with another by cum. Thus: 
magna pars occisi (sunt), a /arge part were killed ; Sall. Iug. 58, 2. 
cum partim é nobis timidi sint, partim à ré püblicà aversi, sizce some of us are 
timid, and others hostile to the commonwealth; Phil. 8, 11, 32. 

Latium Capuaque multati, Latium and Capua were punished ; Liv. 8, 11, 12. 

nostra, qui remansissémus, caede contentum, satisfied with killing us who had 
stayed behind ; Cat. 1,3, 7 

filiam cum minGre filio, accitós Amphipolim, the daughter with the younger son, 
being summoned to Amphipolis,; Liv. 45, 28, r1. 

a. A Pronoun referring to the general thought of what precedes, 
or follows, is in the Neuter Gender.. 
diérum quindecim supplicátio décréta est, quod ante id tempus accidit nülli, a 

thanksgiving of fifteen days was voted, which up to this time had Aap- 
pened to no one; B.G. 2, 35,4. Similarly with id quod, B. G. 4, 29, 3. 
quod bonum, faustum, félixque sit, Quirités, régem create, cz/szens, — may it be 
attended with good, with fortune, and with blessing, — appoint a king; Liv. 
I, 17, IC. (The Relative refers to what is to follow.) 
NOTE 1. The word rés (fact, circumstance, etc.) may be used, in which 
case the pronoun must agree with it. So quae rés, B. G. 3, 15, 4. 
NOTE 2. Thereare thus three possible forms in such a case, — quod, id quod, 
and quae rés. 

6. Substantive clauses, infinitives used substantively, ang quoted 

expressions, are neuter. Examples in 58, 3. 


1 Also called Grammatical Agreement. 
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c. A Neuter Adjective used substantively may be a predicate to a 
subject of any Gender. 
mütàbile semper fémina, a woman ts always a fickle thing; Aen. 4, 560. 
d. With similar feeling, the Romans liked to use the neuter Z5 general 
expressions, in place of the masculine orfeminine. Thusmihité carius nihil 
esse, (be sure) ‘hat nothing (= noone) zs dearer to me than yourself; Fam. 
14, 3,5; quicquid invalidum est, wiatever(= whoever)zs weak, Aen.5,716. 


326. In Agreement by Attraction, a word takes its Gender 
and Number from some word closely connected with the one 
to which it really belongs. Thus: 

I. An Adjective, Participle, or Pronoun may be attracted into the 
Gender and Number of an Appositive or Predicate. 

Corinthum patres vestri, tótius Graeciae lümen, exstinctum esse voluérunt, your 
ancestors chose that Corinth, the light of the whole Greek world, should be 
extinguished ; Pomp. 5. 11. (Exstinctum is attracted by lümen.) 

idem velle atque nolle, ea amicitia est, to have the same desire and the same aver- 
sion, that is friendship ; Sall. Cat. 20, 4. (Ea is attracted by amicitia.) 

(Relative) omnis Belgas, quam tertiam esse Galliae partem dixeràmus, coniürüre, 
that all the Belgians, who (which) we have said are a third part of Gaul, 
were conspiring; D. G. 2, 1, 1. 

2. For Attraction of a Predicate into the Dative after licet esse, etc., 
tt is permitted (to a man) to be . . . , see 585, c. 


3. A word denoting a Name may be attracted by a Dative depending 
upon nómen est (374), ndmen dó (365), etc. 
nomen Arctüró est mihi, my name is Arcturus, Rud. 5. 
a. Otherwise the Appositive construction is regularly used with nómen est 
(not the Explanatory Genitive) ; thus Troia huic locó nómen est, Liv. 1, 1, 5. 
4. Rarely, the Relative is attracted into the Case of its Antecedent. 
quibus quisque poterat élatis, picking up what each could (= iis &látis quibus 
quisque poterat, in place of iis élatis quae, etc.); Liv. I, 29, 4. 
5. In poetry, the Noun is sometimes put before the Relative and 
attracted into its Case. 
urbem quam statuo vestra est, the city which I build, "tis yours; Aen. I, 973. 


327. The Romans avoided making a Relative refer to an Appositive 
Noun, preferring to attach the latter Zo the Relative itself. 
tanta tranquillitás exstitit, ut sé ex loco movére non possent; quae quidem rés 
maximé fuit opportüna, so great a calm arose that they could not stir 
from the place; a circumstance which (which circumstance) was most 
fortunate ; B. G. 3, 15, 3. 
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DETAILS OF AGREEMENT FOR VERBS 
IL AGREEMENT WITH A SINGLE SUBJECT 


328. 1. A Finite Verb (146) agrees with its Subject in 
Number and Person. 


relinquébatur üna via, one road remained, B. G. 1,9, 1 
erant itinera duo, there were two ways; B. G. 1, 6, 1. 


a. When the subject is a Relative, the verb follows the Person of the 
Antecedent. 
adsum qui féci, here am I, who did it; Aen. 9, 427. 


2. If a verb-form contains a Participle, this Participle must 
agree with the Subject in Case, in Gender, and in Number. 


ea rés est énüntiata, the affair was made known, B.G. 1, 4,1 
ita Helvétiós institutds esse, (answered) that the Helvetians had been so 
trained ; B. G. 1, 14, 7. 


I. AGREEMENT WITH TWO OR MORE SUBJECTS 


329. A Verb may have two or more words for its Subject, and these 
may be of different Persons, Genders, or Numbers. The usage in such 
cases is as follows : ° 


1. Where the Subjects are of different persons, the First Person is 
preferred to the other two, and the Second Person to the Third. 


si ti et Tullia valétis, ego et sudvissimus Cicerd valémus, z/ you and Tullia 
are well, my dear boy and [ are well; Fam. 14, 5, 1 


2. When a Verb belongs to two or more words, it may either agree 
with the nearest of them, or be put in the Plural. 
Orgetorigis filia atque ünus é filiis captus est, the daughter of Orgetorix 
and one of his sons were taken prisoners; B. G. 1, 26, 4. 
ubi Titurius atque Aurunculeius conséderant, where Z3turius and Aurun- 
culeius had established themselves ; B. G. 6, 32, 4 


3. When a Verb belongs to several Subjects connected by aut, 
aut... aut. . . , or nec... nec. .. , it may be in either the 
Singular or the Plural. 

neque pés neque méns suom officium facit, zez/her foot nor mind does tts 
duty ; Eun. 729. 
haec si neque ego neque tii fecimus, z/ nezther you nor I did it; Ad. 103. 
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AGREEMENT OF VERBS BY FORM, BY SENSE, AND BY ÁTTRACTION 


330. In Agreement by Form, a Verb takes its Number from the form 
of the word to which it belongs. 
pars stupet dónum, a fart (is) are amazed at the gift; Aen. 2, 31. 


331. In Agreement by Sense, a Verb takes its Number from the 
real meaning, not the form, of its Subject. This takes place as follows: 
1. A Verb agreeing with a Collective Noun may be in the Plural. 
pars mólem mirantur, a part admire the mighty bulk; Aen. 2, 31. Civitati 
persudsit ut exirent, persuaded the state to go out; B. G. 1, 2, I. 

2. A Verb agreeing with quisque, uterque, etc., may be in the Plural. 
uterque eórum exercitum édicunt, cach of them leads out his army; 
B. C. 3, 30, 3. 
a. For the more common Partitive Apposition, see 319, I, a. 
3. A Verb agreeing with two or more Subjects which make one com- 
pound idea may be in the Singular. 
ratio ordoque agminis aliter sé habébat, the plan and arrangement of the line of 
march was different ; B. G. 2, 19, 1. 
4. A Verb agreeing with a Subject attached to another word by cum 
may be in the Plural. 


Lentulus, cum céteris qui principés coniürátionis erant, cónstituerant . . . , Lentulus, 
with the other leaders of the conspiracy, had determined ... ; Sall. Cat. 43, 1. 


332. In Agreement by Attraction, a Verb may take its Number, not 
from the Subject, but from an Appositive or Predicate which stands 
between it and the Subject. 


pictores suum quisque opus à vulgo consideràri vult, 2azzers want each his own 
work to be examined by the public ; Off. 1, 41, 147. 
amantium irae amoris integratio est, /overs’ tiffs are love’s renewal; And. 555. 


LEADING IDEA NOT IN THE PRINCIPAL NOUN 


333. The leading idea of a phrase may be carried, not by 
the grammatically leading Noun, but by an Adjective, Parti- 
ciple, Pronoun, or Noun zz agreement with it. (See also 608.) 
post urbem conditam, after the founding of the city, Cat. 4, 7, 14. 


ante Verrem praetorem, before the practorshid of Verres ; Verr. 3,6, 15. 
duce laetus Achaté, rejozcing in the guidance of Achates ; Aen. 1, 696. 


a. The usage is common in Cicero, but still more frequent later. 
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REMAINING USES OF THE CASES 


334. GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 1. The earliest ideas expressed by the cases (as 
these are represented in Latin) were probably as follows: 


By the Nominative, the Name. 
* *'* Genitive, that which Possesses; or a Whole, of which a Part only is affected. 
* * Dative, Direction. 
* «Accusative, Contact or Nearness. 
* * Vocative, Address. 
Separation. 
* * Ablative, | Association. 
Location. 


2. The Ablative is made up (61, 4) of remains of three cases possessed by the parent 
speech: I. the true Ablative, expressing Separation, II. the Sociative (generally called, 
from a derived use, the Instrumental), expressing Association (i.e. Accompaniment), and 
III. the Locative, expressing the Place Where. 


3. It is obvious that these three cases of the parent speech originally expressed, or 
involved, sface-ideas: the Ablative that of motion from some place, the Locative that 
of being i» some place, the Sociative that of being with something (necessarily i some 
place). Thetwo other common and striking space-ideas, namely that of Direction toward 
something, and that of Contact or Nearness, must have been expressed by two out of the 
remaining cases; and the actual uses of the Dative and the Accusative make it probable 
that these were respectively the two. 


4. All space-ideas were originally expressed by bare cases; for Prepositions were of 
comparatively late origin (see 125 ; 308, a). 


5. From expressions of space-relations arose a variety of figurative expressions. 
Compare English FROM the camp and FROM affection, IN the camp and IN haste. 


THE NOMINATIVE 
Subject of a Finite Verb 
335. The Subject of a Finite Verb is put in the Nominative. 


hic tamen vivit, 5/2// this man lives, Cat. 1, t, 2. 
interfectus est C. Gracchus, Gazus Gracchus was killed; Cat.1,2, 4. 


a. The Subject is sometimes a Substantive Clause or an Infinitive 
(288, 597, 1, a). 

à. A Nominative is frequently used without a Verb, to present a 
person or thing simply as doing, suffering, or being, without telling 
what he or it does, suffers, or is. 

én Priamus, /o and behold, Priam; Aen. 1, 461. 
clamor inde concursusque populi, then a shouting and a rushing together of 
the people; Liv. I, 41, I. 

c. The Subject of the Historical Infinitive is likewise put in the 

Nominative. (Examples under 595.) 





1 The idea of Possession was perhaps the older; for the Part £e/ongs £o the Whole. 
Thus multi Rómánórum, many belonging to (= of) the Romans. 
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336. The Nominative 1s also used : 


I. As an Appositive. See 317, 2, and 319. 
2. As a Predicate. See $17, 3, and 319. 
3. In Exclamations. See 399, a. 

4. In place of the Vocative. See 401. 


THE GENITIVE 


337. The Latin Genitive expresses three general classes 
of ideas: 
I. Possession. 


II. Zhe Whole, of Which a Part ts affected. 
III. Various ideas, im constructions of Composite 


Origin (Fusion). 


338. SvNoPsis OF THE PRINCIPAL USES OF THE GENITIVE 


Genitive of Possession or Connection, directly attached (389) 
Possessive Genitive in Predicate (Genitive of Possession, Duty, Mark, 


etc.; 340) 
I Derivatives from Genitive of Possession, directly attached: 
Possessive Explanatory Genitive (341) ! 
Genitive Genitive of the Charge (342) 1 


Genitive of the Penalty or Fine (348) ! 
Subjective Genitive (344) 
Genitive with réfert and interest (345) 


True Genitive of the Whole (346) 
Genitive of Plenty or Want (847) 
lI Poetic Genitive of Separation (848) 
Geniti Genitive of Material or Composition (349) 
nive Genitive of the Object, with Verbs: 


eK with obliviscor, memini, reminiscor (350) 
a * admoneó, commoned, commonefació (351) 
^ miseret, paenitet, piget, pudet, taedet ; misereor, miseréscó (352) 
* potior (353) 
II Objective Genitive and Genitive of Application (854) 
Of Descriptive Genitive (355) 
Composite Genitive of Value or Price (356) 
Origin Genitive with Neuter Plural Adjectives (857) 


1 In this table and those that follow, the setting back of a construction from the line 
means that it is derived from the #rs¢ construction above standing farther to the left. 
'Thus (under I) from the Possessive Genitive is derived the Explanatory Genitive; from 
the latter, the Genitive of the Charge; and from the last, the Genitive of the Penalty. 
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I. THE POSSESSIVE GENITIVE AND ITS DERIVATIVES 
Possessive Genitive in Direct Attachment 


339. Possession or Connection may be expressed By a Geni- 
tive attached to a Noun. 


servo accüsatoris, a slave belonging to (of) the accuser; Mil. 22, 59. 
difficultates belli, aificulties connected with the war; Leg. Agr. 2, 30, 83. 


a. As in English, the possessive pronoun of the first or second person 
or of the reflexive is regularly preferred to the Genitive of the personal 
pronoun ; similarly, aliénus to the Genitive of alius. 

meum filium, my son ; Cat. 4, 11,23. 
aliénis praecéptis, the teachings of others ; Pomp. 10, 28. 

6. When used with a possessive pronoun, ipse, solus, ünus, omnis, and 

sometimes other words, agree with the implied Genitive. 
nostró omnium flétü, the tears of us all; Mil. 34, 92. 
vestrae ipsorum virtüti, your own valor ; Liv. 1, 28, 4. 
tuum studium aduléscentis, your zeal as a youth; Fam. 15, 13, I 
aedem Nymphárum, the temple of the Nymphs ; Mil. 27, 73. 
cuius pater, whose father (the father of whom); B. G. 1, 3, 4 
amicós populi Romani, friends of the Roman people; B. G. 1, 35, 4 


. €. Certain adjectives meaning Zi/£e, common, connected, or the opposite, 
may take either the Dative of Relation (362) or the Genitive of Posses- 
sion or Connection :! | 
tui similis, //£e you (the like of you) ; Cat. 1, 2, 5. 
superstes omnium meorum, /Ze survivor of all my people; Quintil. 6, Pr. 4. 
alienum dignitatis, ¢xconsistent with dignity ; Fin. I, 4, 11. 

NoTE. With words denoting persons, similis more frequently takes the Genitive. 
d. The idea of Possession or Connection may be lost, though the Genitive remains. 
Thus with instar, causa, gratia, and ergo (the last three post-positive). 
instar montis equum, a horse (the like of) like a mountain; Aen. 2, 15. 


amicitiae causa, dy reason of their friendship; B. G. 1, 39, 2. 
illius ergó, o» his account (on account of him); Aen. 6, 670. 


e. In a few expressions, the noun on which the Genitive depends may be omitted 
(so regularly with the master's name). Thus ad Castoris, £o (the temple) of Castor; Mil. 
33, 91; Hectoris Andromaché, Hector’s (wife) Andromache, Aen. 3, 319. 

f. For the Genitive with pridié and postridié, see 380, c. 

g. For the occasional Genitive with tenus, see 407, 3. 





1 So especially similis, pdr, commünis, adfinis, and their opposites dissimilis. con- 
trárius, aliénus, proprius. Also superstes, surviving (left over with relation to, or the 
survivor of). 
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Possessive Genitive in the Predicate 


340. The Possessive Genitive may be used zx the Predicate 
with sum or fació to express the idea of dbclonging to, or various 
ideas naturally suggested by this (zs the business of, the part 
of, the duty of, etc.). 
neque Galliam potius esse Ariovisti quam populi Romani, and that Gaul 

did not belong to Ariovistus any more than to the Roman people, 
B. G. 1, 45, 1. 
viri fortis (est) ne suppliciis quidem moveri, z/ zs the duty of a brave 
man not to be stirred even by tortures ; Mil. 30, 82. 
a. In certain phrases, the idea of Possession is faint or wholly lost. 
nihil reliqui fécérunt, they left nothing undone (made nothing to belong 


to the left undone) ; B. G. 2, 26, 5. 
4. For the Dative of Possession with the verb sum, see 874. 


Explanatory Genitive 
341. The Genitive may be attached to a Noun to define or 
explain its meaning. 


hoc poétae nomen, /Zs name of “ poet”, Arch. 8, 19. 
Troiae urbem, ¢he city of Troy ; Aen. I, 565. 


Genitive of the Charge 


342. Verbs of accusing, condemning, or acquitting 1 may 
take a Genttive of the Thing Charged. 


eum accusas avaritiae? do you accuse him of avarice? Flacc. 33, 83. 
mé inertiae condemn, / condemn myself for negligence; Cat. 1, 2, 4. 


a. Similarly reus, defendant (i.e. person accused), may take the 
Genitive. Thus pecüniárum repetundarum reus, charged with extortion 
(money to be recovered); Sall. Cat. 18, 3. 

4. The Thing Charged may also be expressed by dé with the Ablative. Thus dé vi 
postulavit, arraigned him on a charge of violence; Senat. 8, 19. 

c. By a different turn of the thought, inter may be used to denote the class in which 
the accused is placed. Thus inter sicàrios accüsábant, accused him of belonging among 
cutthroats (i.e. of murder) ; Rosc. Am. 32, 9o. 

d. The Thing Charged may become the Direct Object (390), the Person being left 
unmentioned. Thus ambitum accüsás? do you charge bribery? Mur. 32, 67. 


1 So especially accüso and incüso, arcessoó, arguo, déferd, postulo, damnó, condemno, 


convinco, absolv6, liberd. Similarly, in poetry or later prose, interrogó and the adjectives 
or participles innocéns, insons, manifestus, noxius, innoxius, suspectus, etc. 


*. 
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Genitive of the Penalty or Fine 


343. Verbs of accusing, condemning, ox acquitting may take 
a Genittve of the Penalty or Fine. 
octupli damnare, /o condemn (to pay) eightfold, Verr. 3, 11, 28. 
capitis condemnari, 4o be condemned to death; Rab. Perd. 4, 12. 
damnatum vóti, successful tn his vow (condemned to pay it); Nep. 
Timol. 5, 3. With similar meaning vóti reus, Aen. 5, 237. 
a. The construction is confined in prose to indefinite words like pecüniae, money, 


and quanti, how mzch, multiples like octupli, eightfold, and the word capitis, death. 
6. For the Ablative of the Penalty with verbs of punishing or fining, see 428. 


Subjective Genitive 
944. The Genitive may be used to express the Subject of 
an Activity denoted by a Noun. 
ab initiria Cassivellauni, from wrong at the hands of Cassivellaunus ,; 
B.G.5,20,53. (He committed the wrong.) 
Caesaris adventus, Caesar's coming; B. G. 6,41,4. (Caesar came.) 


Genitive of.the Person or Thing Concerned, with réfert and interest 

345. Réfert and interest, 2¢ concerns, is for the interest of, take 
the Genztive of the Person or Thing Concerned, if expressed by 
a Noun, the Feminine Ablative Singular of the Possessive if 
expressed by a Pronoun (mea, tua, etc.). 


quantum interesset P. Clódi sé perire cogitabat, Ze always kept in mind 
how much his death concerned Publius Clodius; Mil. 21, 56. 
nihil med réfert, 77 does not concern me, Pis. 17, 39. 
mea vided quid intersit, / see what zs to my interest; Cat. 4, 5, 9. 
a. With the Genitive of the Person Cicero prefers interest. 
à. The degree of the concern or interest may be expressed by an Accusative 


of Degree (387), a Genitive of Value (350), or an Adverb. Thus mea interest 
plirimum, plürimi, or maximé, z/ is greatly to my interest. 


Il. THE GENITIVE OF THE WHOLE, AND ITS DERIVATIVES 
Genitive of the Whole in the Strict Sense 
346. The Whole to which a Part Belongs may be expressed 
by the Genitive. 
1 The name Partitive Genitive, which is often used, is convenient because of its 


shortness. But the student should remember that what is expressed by the Genitive 
word itself is the Whole, not the Part. 
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The construction may be used with any Noun, Adjective, 
Pronoun, or Adverb that can imply a fart of a whole. 


eórum ina pars, ove part of them, B. G. 1, 1, 5. 

primos civitatis, the first men of the state; B. G. 2, 3, 1. 

ubinam gentium sumus? where in the world are we? Cat. I, 4, 9. 

sceleris nihil, zo crzme (nothing of crime) ; Mil. 12, 32. 

quid sui consili sit, what his plan is; B. G. 1, 21, 2. (For quid sibi 
cónsili sit, what of plan he has.) 


a. With words like nihil and aliquid, adjectives of the Second 
Declension may be put either in the neuter Genitive of the Whole, or 
in direct agreement; while adjectives of the Third Declension are 
almost always in direct agreement. 

nihil certi (Ac. 1, 12, 46) and nihil certum (Tull. 15, 35), sothing certain. 
nihil maius, nothing greater; Lig. 12, 38. 

à. Uterque, each of two, and quisque, each of a larger number, regularly agree with 

a noun, but take the Genitive of the Whole if a pronoun is used. 
uterque dux, cach general, both generals; Marc. 8, 24. 
quorum utrique, Zo each of whom; Mil. 27, 75. 


c. English often uses the word “ of” where there is no partitive relation, as in “all 
of us," meaning “we all.” Latin is generad/y exact in this respect. 
hi omnés, a// (of) these; B. G. 1, 1,2. 
reliquis Gallis, the rest of the Gauls (the remaining Gauls) ; B. G. 2, 2, 3. 
d. In poetry and later prose the Genitive of the Whole is sometimes used with 
words »of implying a part. 
té, sancte deorum, ZAee, O holy one of the gods; Aen. 4, 576. 
fiés nobilium tii quoque fontium, thou too shalt be of the world's great foun- 
tains ; Carm. 3, 13, 13. (In Predicate.) 


e. After many words, the Whole to which a Part belongs may be expressed by dé or 
ex with the Ablative (405). So regularly with quidam and with cardinal numbers (130). 
Thus ünus ex istis, the only one of these; Cat. 3, 7, 16. 


Genitive of Plenty or Want 


347. Certain Adjectives and Verbs of plenty or want may 
take the Genitive. 


plena exemplórum vetustas, the fast is full of examples, Arch. 6, 14. 
implentur Bacchi, they take their fill of wine, Aen. I, 215. 

inopes amicorum, oor in friends ; Am. 15, 53. 

né quis auxili egéret, ‘hat none might be in need of aid ; B. G. 6, 11, 4. 
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a. So, in Ciceronian Latin, the adjectives plénus, refertus, expers, inops, 
inanis, and the verbs indiged, eged, compled, impled (the last three rarely).! 

à. The words of this list also take the Ablative (425) freely in Cicero- 
nian Latin, except plénus, inops, indiged (these three rarely), and expers 
(never). 

c. Other words of Plenty or Want take the Ablative in Ciceronian Latin (4265). 


Poetic Genitive of Separation 


348. In poetry the Genitive is sometimes used to express Separation. 
ut mé laborum levas! how you relieve me of toil! Rud. 247. 
liber laborum, free from toil; A.P.212. (Cf. liberi 4 deliciis; Leg. Agr. 1,9,27.) 
désine querellárum, cease from complaints ; Carm. 2, 9, 17. 
neque ciceris invidit, zor grudged his chick-pea ; Sat. 2, 6, 83. 
REMARK. This construction is an extension of the Genitive of Want; but 


the extension was doubtless helped by the influence of the Greek Genitive of 
Separation. 


Genitive of Material or Composition 


349. Material or Composition may be expressed by a Geni- 
tive attached to a Noun. 

obtorti circulus auri, a chain of twisted gold; Aen. 5, 559. 

ancillarum greges, crowds (composed) of »sazdservants ; Mil. 21, 55. 


' a. The same idea may be expressed by the Ablative with ex (in poetry 
with dé also, or without preposition), and must be so expressed if a verb is 
used (406, 4). 

factae ex rdbore, made of oak; B. G. 3, 13, 3. 


GENITIVE OF THE OBJECT, WITH VERBS 
Genitive of the Object of Mental Action 


350. Obliviscor, memini, and reminiscor, forget, remember, and 
recall, may take a Genztive Object. 


If the Object is a ferson, obliviscor takes the Genitive only, memini 
either the Genitive or the Accusative, reminiscor the Accusative only. 

If the Object is a ¢hzug, all three verbs take ezther the Genitive or 
the Accusative of a Noun, and (regularly) only the Accusative of a Neu- 
ter Pronoun or Adjective. 


1 Also, in later Latin (often with forced meaning), dives, egénus, laetus, and many 
others ; and the verbs repleó, careo, and others. 
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vivérum memini, nec tamen Epicüri licet oblivisci, / remember the liv- 
ing, and, at the same time, it isn't possible for me to forget 
Epicurus; Fin. 5, 1, 3. 

nec umquam obliviscar noctis illius, zor shall 7 ever forget that night, 
Planc. 42, 101. Cf. reminiscerétur virtütis, B. G. 1, 13, 4. 

an vérd obliti estis sermónés et opinidnés? have you forgotten the 
expressions of opinion? Mil. 23, 62. 

si id memineritis, quod oblivisci non potestis, z/ you bear tn mind this 
fact, which you cannot forget, Mil. 4, 11. 

a. Memini may also take dé of a person (remember about). 
à. Recordor, recollect, takes dé of a person, and either dé or the Accusative 
of a thing. 


351. Admoneó and commoned, ve72272d, and commonefacid, remind 
or zxform, may take, besides an Accusative of the Person, a 
Genitive of the Thing of Which he is reminded or informed. 
admonébat alium egestatis, alium cupiditatis suae, he would remind one 

man of his poverty, another of his covetousness ; Sall. Cat. 21, 4. 
grammaticos officil sui commonémus, we remind the professors of lan- 
guages of their duty ; Quintil. 1, 5, 7. 
a. The Thing of Which one is reminded or informed, if expressed by 
a neuter pronoun or a neuter adjective, is regularly in the Accusative. 
(See 397.) 
4. These verbs of Reminding and Informing may take dé with the Ablative. 


Genitive of the Object of Feeling 


352. 1. Impersonal Verbs of Feeling may take, besides the 
Accusative of the Person Feeling, a Genitive of that toward 
which the feeling ts directed. 

These Verbs are miseret, paenitet, piget, pudet, and taedet, 27 
makes one pitiful, repentant, disgusted, ashamed, ox bored. 
mé meórum factórum numquam paenitebit, / sZa// never repent of what 

[have done; Cat. 4, 10,20. (Cf. * Itrepenteth me,” Gezeszs, VI, 7.) 
eorum nos miseret, we feel pity for them ; Mil. 34, 92. 


a. Miseret never has a Subject. The other verbs of the list sometimes 
have for a Subject a Neuter Pronoun in the Singular, an Infinitive, or a 
quod-Clause (552). 
taedet caeli convexa tuéri, if wearies her to gaze upon the vault of Heaven; 

Aen. 4, 451. 
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2. The fersona! Verbs of Feeling misereor and the poetic miseréscó, 7 
pity, take their Object in the Genitive. (Miseror takes the Accusative.) 
. miserere animi non digna ferentis, 7;/y a soul that bears ills undeserved ; Aen. 2,144. 

3. The old Genitive of the Object of Feeling is also found in poetry with the personal 
verbs cupió, fastidio, miror, studeo, and vereor. 

cupiunt tui, /ozg for you; Mil. Gl. 963. 
iüstitiaene mirer? should I admire your justice? Aen. 11, 126. 


Genitive with potior 


353. The Genitive is sometimes used with potior, decome master 
of, gain. 
totius Galliae sésé potiri posse spérant, they hope to be able to master the whole 
of Gaul; B. G. 1, 3, 8 
urbis potiri, £o gain possession of the city; Sall. Cat. 47, 2 
a. For the regular Ablative, see 429; for the occasional Accusative, 429, 7. 


II. GENITIVE CONSTRUCTIONS OF COMPOSITE ORIGIN (FUSION) 
Objective Genitive and Genitive of Application 


354. The Genitive may be used to express the Odject or 
the Applicatzon of a Noun, an Adjective, or a Participle used 
adjectively. 

The list of nouns is very large. The adjectives are especially those 
denoting deszre, knowledge, skill, memory, or participation. 


regni cupiditate, dy desire of sovereignty, B. G. 1, 2, I. 

cupidum rérum novárum, desirous of a revolution ; B. G. 1, 18, 3. 

conscius iniüriae, coz.sczows of wrong-doing; B. G. 1, 14,2 

amantissimos rei püblicae virüs, //r;z friends of the state, Cat. 3, 2, 5. 

rel püblicae iniüriam, the wrong done to the state ; B. G. 1, 20, 5. 

excessü vitae, by departure from life, Tusc. 1, 12, 27. 

cui summam omnium rérum fidem habebat, 2» whom he had the greatest 
confidence in all matters, B. G. 1, 19, 3. 

praestantiam virtütis, pregmznence in virtue; Am. 19, 70. 


1 So especially avidus, conscius, consors, cupidus, exhérés, ignarus, immünis, inscius, 
insoléns, insuétus, memor, immemor, particeps, peritus, imperitus, rudis, studiosus. Also 
expers, when meaning not shari ng. without knouledge of, and cónsultus in iüris consultus. 

Rudis, insoléns, and insuétus differ but little in meaning from inscius and imperitus, 
and therefore followed them in taking the Genitive; similarly consultus followed studiosus 
and peritus. But the feeding of the Genitive necessarily changed Somewnat to fit the mean- 
ings of the new group, becoming that of Application. 
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a. Instead of the Objective Genitive depending on a noun, prepo- 
sitions with the Accusative are often employed, especially erga, in, and 
adversus, foward, against. 
in hominés iniiriam,wrong to men; N.D.3,34,84. (Cf. reipüblicae iniüriam,above.) 
dedrum summo erga vos amore, dy Heaven's great love toward you ; Cat. 3, I, 1. 

à. In Ciceronian Latin, only a moderate number of adjectives, mostly 
expressing or suggesting Actzvity, take this Genitive. With nouns it is 
more freely used. 

c. Freer poetic and later Genitive of the Object or of Application. In poetry and 
later Latin this Genitive is used with greater freedom. 

fessi rérum, weary of trouble; Aen. 1, 178. 
integer vitae, upright of life; Carm. 1, 22, 1. 
indignus avórum, «worthy of my ancestors; Aen. 12, 649. 
d. Adjectives and possessive pronouns are sometimes used with objective force. 
metus hostilis, fear of the enemy; Sal. lug. 41, 2. 


Descriptive Genitive 
355. Kind or Measure may be expressed by the Genitive of 


a Noun accompanied by a modifier. 
The construction may be either appositive or predicative. 

Cató, aduléscéns nüllius consili, Cato, a young man of no judgment, 
On Fre iy 25 5) 45; ; 

Quintus Licanius, eiusdem ordinis, Quintus Lucanius, of the same rank y 
B. G. 5, 35, 7. 

hominés magnae virtütis, men of great courage, B. G. 2, 15, 5. 

eius modi tempestates, storms of such a kind, B. G. 5, 29, 2. 

materia cuiusque generis, /7zber of every kind; D. G. 5, 12, 5. 

diérum viginti supplicatio, a thanksgiving of twenty days; B. G. 4, 38, 5. 

meam erus esse operam députat parvi preti my master considers my 
services to be of small value; Hec. 799. 


a. Compounds equivalent to a noun 2/4s an adjective, and nouns 
not used with serious meaning (e.g. nihili, zero, naught, nauci, a feas- 
cod), take no modifier. 

tridui (= trium diérum) mora, a delay of three days; B. G. 4, 11, 4. 
homó nihili, »az of naught; Trin. 1017 (= vir minumi preti, Trin. 925). 

&. In Ciceronian Latin this Genitive is generally attached to a c/ass-name in apposi- 
tion with the name of the person (as in the first example above). In later Latin it is 
more freely attached to the name of the person (as in the second example above). 

c. For the Descriptive Ablative, see 443. 





_ 1 Thus, with Odjective feeling, with certus, exsors, liberalis, poténs, praescius, pro- 
fusus, sécürus, tenax. The list with the feeling of 4pp/ication is very large. 
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Genitive of Value or Price 


356. /nudefimite Value or Price! may be expressed by the 
Genitive of : 

I. Certain Adjectives, especially tanti, quanti, magni, parvi; plüris, 
minoris ; plürimi, maximi, minimi. 

2. Certain Substantives zo£ used with serious meaning, especially 
nihili, zero, nauci, a 2zascod, assis, a copper, flocci, a straw, pili, a hair, 
huius, that much (with a snap of the finger). ; 
haec noli putare parvi, don’t reckon these things of small account, 

Catull. 23, 25. (Cf. esse députat parvi preti in 355.) 
nóh spectare quanti homó sit; parvi enim preti est qui tam nihili est, 
don't consider how much the fellow is worth, for he is of little 
value who is so worthless; Q. Fr. 1,2, 4,14. (Note the parallel 
expressions parvi preti, quanti, and nihili.) | 
nón habed nauci Marsum augurem, / don’t care a peascod for a Marsian 
augur; Div. I, 58, 132. 
a. For the Ablative of Price or Value, see 427. 


Genitive with Neuter Plural Adjectives 


357. In the later writers a Genitive Noun is often attached to the 
Neuter Plural of an Adjective, where in Ciceronian Latin the Adjective 
would agree with the Noun. 


strata vidrum (= strátàs vids), the paved streets ; Aen. I, 422. 
angusta vidrum (= angustàs vias), te narrow streets ; Aen. 2, 332. 


THE DATIVE 


358. The Latin Dative expresses three general classes of 
ideas : 
I. Figurative Direction (to- or for-Dative). 
II. (Rarely) Literal Direction (to-Dattve). 
III. Person or Thing after Verbs compounded with certain 
Prepositions (Construction of Composite Origin). — 
1 The principal verbs with which the construction is used are est, aestimo and exis- 


timó, putó, habeó, düco, facio, pendó, emo, redimo, véndo, véneo. P 
Aestim6 with this construction is rare before Cicero; existimo is always rare with it. 
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359. SvNoPsis OF THE PRINCIPAL USES OF THE DATIVE 


Dative of Tendency or Purpose (360) 
Dative of the Concrete Object for Which (361) 
Dative of Direction or Relation, with Adjectives, Verbs, Adverbs, etc.(862) 
Dative of the Indirect Object (365) 
Dative of Reference or Concern: 
I With any Verb (866) 
Versus the Accusative (867) 


rane In place of the Genitive (868) 
Figurative Freer Poetic Dative of Reference or Concern (869) 
Direction Dative of the Person Judging (870) 


Dative of the Local Point of View (870, a) 
Dative with Verbs of Taking Away (871) 
Ethical Dative (872) 

Dative of the Agent (873) 
Dative of Possession (8774) 


Direction 
in Space 
III 


Of Compos- 
ite Origin 


l 
II 
Dative of : : ERES 
| Poetic Dative of Direction in Space (875) 
Dative after Verbs compounded with certain Prepositions (876) 


I. DATIVE OF FIGURATIVE DIRECTION 
Dative of Tendency or Purpose? 


360. The Dative of many Nouns may be used to express 
Tendency or Purpose.” 


sibi eam rem cürae futüram, ¢hat he would take care of this matter (this 
matter would be to him for a care); B. G. 1, 33, I. 
si haec vox non nüllis salüti fuit, 2f ¢h7s voice of mine has been (for) the 
salvation of a number of men (has tended toward) ; Arch. 1, 1. 
müneri misit, sez/ as a present (for a present); Nep. Att. 8, 6. 
auxilio Nerviis venirent, were coming to assist the Nervit,; B. G. 2, 29, 1. 
a. These Datives are mostly Abstracts, and all are Singular. 


^. The Dative of Tendency or Purpose is often accompanied by a Dative 
of the Person (Dative of Reference, 866), as in auxilió Nerviis above. Hence 
the common name * T wo Datives." ! 


1 Compare English “it is for men's health to be temperate,” “give a thing for a 
present,” “he is not Zo my satisfaction,” etc. 

2 The verbs most commonly used with this construction are sum, fi6, d6, dónó, relinquó, 
mitto, eo, venio, habeo, düco, tribuo, verto. ‘The nouns most commonly used are auxilió 
and subsidio, praesidio, saluti, exitio, bond, malo and détrimentó, impedimento, oneri, 
curae, dolori, ornàmento, honori, probro, üsul, cordi, odio, dono and müneri, crimini, vitio. 
Frügi (for profit), z/sef244, as in est frügi bonae, Trin. 321, comes also to be used as an 
indeclinable adjective. In early and later writers, many other verbs and nouns appear 
in this construction. 
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Dative of the Concrete Object for Which 


361. The Dative of the Concrete Object for Which some- 
thing is :ntended may be used with Phrases containing Verbs 
of choosing or appointing, and a few others.! 


castris locum delégit, chose a place for a camp, B. G. t, 49, 1. 
diés conloquid dictus est, a day was set for a conference ; B. G. 1, 


42, 3. 
a. Later Freer Dative of the Object for Which. The poets and later writers 

use the construction of the Object for Which more boldly, even attaching it 

difectly to nouns. 

aggeritur tumuló tellüs, carth is heaped together for a mound; Aen. 3, 63. 

causam lacrimis, a cause for tears (tending toward tears); Aen. 3, 305. 
Similarly causás belló, Tac. Ann. 2, 64. (In Ciceronian Latin the 
Genitive, as in belli causa, B. G. 3, 7, 2.) 


Dative of Direction or Relation? 


362. The Dative is used to express that foward which 
a Quality, Attitude, or Relation is directed (English “to,” 
“toward,” *for"). 

The construction occurs after many Adjectives, Verbs, 
and Adverbs, and after certain Nouns in combination with 
Verbs ?: 


1 Thus diem dicd (constituó) concilio, conloquid, operi, pugnae, huic rei, etc.; locum 
déligó (capió) castris, oppidó, domicilio, etc.; also receptui cano, sound for retreat, 
and even receptul signum, signal for retreat ; sometimes fundamenta iacio (fodió) urbi, 
délübro, etc. (but the Genitive is more common). 

The later writers extend the list of phrases. 

2 The line between these meanings is often not sharp. 

8 (a) The total list, especially of adjectives and verbs, is very large. The commonest 
meanings shared by two or more of the parts of speech are: Pleasing, helpful, advan- 
tageous ; friendly, favoring, obedient ; indulgent, forgiving, trustful, yielding; persua- 
sive, commanding, angry, threatening; flattering, envious, jealous; good, suffictent, 
necessary, permissible, suitable; near, similar, rclated ;, or the opposites of any of these. 

(6) The principal verbs or phrases with verbs, occurring with this construction in 
B. G., Cat., Arch., Pomp., and Mil. are: appropinquo, audiens sum, auxilior, cédo, cón- 
fido, désum, diffid6, fldem facio and habeo, crédo, désum, faved, gratiam habeóo, ignosco, 
imperó, indulged, insidior, invideo, iráscor, libet, licet, medeor, minor, noceó, oboedio, 
obsistó, obsto, officio, obsum, obtemperó, obtrecto, obvius est, obviam fio, venio, etc., 
opitulor, parcó, pared, placed, praesto (am superior), praesto sum, praestólor, prosum, 
resistó, repugno, satis facio, servio, studeo, suaded and persuádeo, succénseó, tempero. 

(c) The more important remaining verbs or phrases with verbs are: adsentior, 
adversor, aemulor, appared, ausculto, bene or male with dicó, loquor, or facio, blandior, 
convenit, convenienter with a verb, condücit, dictó audiéns sum, expedit, fidés est 
(poetical), fido, gratificor, grátulor, liquet and lücet, moderor, morem ger, obsequor, 
sufficid, supplico, vacó. To these may be added nübo (put on the veil for), marry. 
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I. After words expressing or implying the Qza/z£y (Character, Nature) 
of a Person, Thing, or Act. | 
mihi perniciósius, 74072 -227urzouws to me; Sat. 2, 7, 104. 
nocére alteri, to injure one's neighbor (be injurious to) ; Off. 3, 5, 23. 
mihi suavissimum, very acceptable to me; Fam. 8, 1, I. 
civitati persuasit, persuaded (made acceptable to) the state; B. G. 1,2, 1. 
sibi satis esse diixérunt, shought tt was enough for them, B. G. 1,5, 2. 
satis facere rei püblicae, s242s/y the state (do enough for) ; Cat. 1, I, 2. 
neque ei fas erat, zor was it proper for him (to speak) ; Off. 5, 7, 34. 
sibi idem licére, (thought) the same was proper for them, B. G. 3, 10,2. 


II. After words and phrases expressing or implying 447Zzz«ae. 


blandus est pauperi, zs flattering to the poor; Aul. 196. 

mátri blanditur, afters the mother (is flattering to) ; Flacc. 37, 92. 

adversus nemini, of2osed to no man, And. 64. 

qui vóbis adversantur, who oppose you (are opposed to you); Phil. 1, 15, 36. 

dictó audientés, obedient (listening to the word) ; B. G. 1, 39, 7. 

Servio dictó audientem, obedient to Servius, Liv. I, 41, 5. 

mihi crede, trust me (be trustful toward) ; Cat. 1, 3, 6. 

habébat studiis honorem, Ze had respect for literary pursuits; Plin. Ep. 
6, 2, 2. 


III. After words and phrases expressing or implying Relation. 


servire meae laudi, fo serve my glory (be serviceable to) ; Cat. 1, 9, 23. 
vectigalis sibi fecerunt, »zade them tributary to themselves ; B. G. 4, 3, 4. 
proximi sunt Germanis, they are next to the Germans, B. G. 1, 1, 4. 
civitatés propinquae iis locis, states near (40) these places; B. G. 2, 35, 3. 
finibus appropinquare, fo be drawing near the boundaries ; B. G. 2, 10, 5. 
fit obviam Clodio, »zeets Clodius (becomes in-the-way to); Mil. to, 29. 
virtüs hominem iungit ded, viruwe joins men to the gods ; Ac. 2, 45, 139. 


Details of the Dative of Direction or Relation 


363. 1. In general, the Dative of Direction is not used with a oun 
alone, though it may be with a noun plus a verb. Compare cui fidem 
habébat, zz whom he had confidence (= cui confidebat), B. G. 1, 19, 3, 
with testimoni fidem, confidence in the testimony, Flacc. 15, 36, and fides 
erga plebem, confidence in the people, Leg. Agr. 2, 8, 20. 

a) But abstract and semi-abstract nouns strongly suggesting action 
sometimes take the Dative of Direction. Thus obtemperatid légibus, 
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obedience to the laws, Leg. 1, 15, 42; insidiae cénsuli, the Jotting 
against the consul, Sall. Cat. 32, 1. 


6) A few personal nouns, mostly official, may take the Dative of 
Direction (rarely without a verb) instead of the ordinary Genitive. So 
especially adiütor, comes, custos, dux, hérés, legatus, patrónus, quaestor, 
socius, tütor. Similarly the adjective conscius. 
tibi venit adiütor, came as assistant to you; N. D. 1, 7, 17. 
suis bonis hérédem esse, fo be heir to his goods ; Caecin. 4, 12. 
nüllus est portis custos, there is no guard for the gates ; Cat. 2, 12, 27. 
huic ego mé belló ducem profiteor, 7 offer myself as leader for this war ; Cat. 

2, 5, II. 


2. Poetic and later Dative of Direction or Relation. The poets and 
later writers extend the construction, using it 


4) With many personal nouns of a/Zifude or relation, with or without 
a verb. So (beside the list above) with acceptor, auctor, caput, cognatus, 
coniünx, filius, frater, hospes, mater, nütrix, parens, pater, patruus, prómus, 
rector, regnator, réx (also regnum), sacerdos, sodalis, servus, testis. 
Fauno Picus pater, to Faunus, Picus was father ; Aen. 7, 48. 


6) With verbs resembling those of 862 in meaning. 
propinquábam portis, was approaching the gates; Aen. 2, 730 (with propinquo as 
with appropinquo). 
aequata caelo, made level with (equal to) the sky; Aen. 4, 89 (with aequo as 
with aequus). 
dubiis né défice rébus, faz] not our doubtful fortunes; Aen. 6,196. Cf. 364, a. 


€) With verbs of union, contention, or difference! 


sé miscet viris, mingles with the men; Aen. I, 439. 
haeret lateri letalis harundo, the deadly shaft sticks in the side ; Aen. 4, 73. 
pugnabis amori? shall you struggle against love? Aen. 4, 38. 


d) With adsuéfació, adsuéscd, and suéscd (the last poetic only) Thus ménsae 
adsuétus erili, accustomed to the table of his mistress, Aen. 7, 490 (Ablative in Ciceronian 
prose; 431, and a) ; his suétus, accustomed to these; Aen. 5, 414. 


e) With idem, the same (cf. the Dative with similis). 
idem facit occidenti, does the same thing as a murderer; A. P. 467. 


1 So with misced (in prose regularly with Abl. or cum; 431) ; soci6, consoció (in prose 
regularly with cum; 419, 1); haered (in prose with ad or in; in the Dative with 2ersonal 
nouns only); nectó (in prose with ex) ; altercor, certó, contendo, luctor, obluctor, pugno 
(in prose regularly with cum; 419, 4); differo, discordó, discrepo, dissentior, disto, differ 
(in prose regularly with ab; 412). Similarly with certain participles of other verbs. 
Thus áversa hosti, turned away from the enemy; Tac. Ann. 1, 66. 

R-ereó also occurs with a locative ablative (436) without a preposition (rarely in 
prose, oftener in poetry). Thus haeret pede pés, Aen. ro, 361. 
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f) With verbs corresponding to adjectives that take the Dative, and adjectives 
corresponding to verbs that take the Dative. 
mihi saevit, is savage to me; Rud. 825. Cf. saevum ambóbus, Aen. 1, 458. 
simulata magnis Pergama, a 7rojan citadel made like the great one; Aen. 3, 349. 
crédula postero, trusting to the future; Carm. 1, 11, 8. 


3. Several adjectives which ordinarily take the Dative may take the Genitive. Com- 
pare English “neighbor to” and * neighbor of”; and see 339, c. 


4. Propior and proximus may take the Accusative of Space-Relation. See 380, 7. 
5. Fidó and cóhfidó may take the Ablative. See 489. 


Remarks on the Dative of Direction or Relation 


364. 1. Verbs of Quality, Attitude, or Relation are with few exceptions 
intransitive in Latin, while in English we more frequently employ ¢vazsz- 
tive verbs. Compare noced, am injurious fo, with the English * injure.” 

a. But Latin also possesses several ¢ransitive verbs of similar meanings, 
e.g. iubeo, order, iuvo, help, assist, laedó, harm, déflció, fail, délectó, please. 
These of course take the Accusative of the Direct Object (390). 

2. In the passive, verbs of this class are regularly used only z»er- 
sonally. The Dative remains. 
his persuadéri nón poterat, they could not be persuaded (it could not be made 

agreeable to them); B. G. 2, 10, 5. 
a. For rare exceptions, see 292, 5. 


3. Credó takes a Direct Object of the Z/7zg believed. 
id quod volunt crédunt, believe what they want to believe; B. G. 3, 18, 6. 


4. A few Verbs that take a Dative may take a Direct Object in addi- 
tion. Thus impero, Zevy, indulged, zvdu/ge, minor, threaten, persuadeo, 
persuade. 

id iis persuásit, he persuaded them (to) this (made this agreeable); B. G. 1, 2, 3. 


5. Several Verbs take either the Dative of Direction or the Accusative of the Direct 
Object, with somewhat different meanings, or at different periods. Thus aemulor, 
medeor, praestolor, temperó. Similarly aequ6 in poetry. 


6. The Ezd for which a Quality is Adapted is generally expressed by ad (occasion- 
ally in) with the Accusative. Thusad pugnam inütilés, wseless for fighting, B. G. 2,16, 5; 
ad bellum apta, i» shape for war, B. C. 1, 30,5; ad hanc rem idóneo, suited for this 
thing, Verr. 1, 35, 83. 

7. Instead of the Dative, many Adjectives of Attitude may take erga, in, or adversus 
with the Accusative. Thus in Teucros benignam, hind/y disposed toward the Trojans; 
Aen. 1, 304. Cf. alii benigna, &izd/y disposed toward another ; Carm. 3, 29, 52. 


8. The feeling of Direction sometimes leads to the use of in with Adjectives of 
Quality. Thus gratae in vulgus, agreeable to the populace; Liv. 2, 8, 3. 
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Dative of the Indirect Object 


365. The /zd:rect Object of a Transitive Verb is put in the 


Dative. ! 
dat negótium Senonibus, asszgns the task to the Senones ; B. G. 2, 2, 3. 
régi haec dicite, 7e// your king this (tell this Ze him); Aen. 1, 137. 


a. Since a Transitive Verb ordinarily takes a Direct Object, an 
Indirect and a Direct Object often appear together, as above. 


à. With some verbs, e.g. dónó and aspergo, different conceptions are possible, and 
different constructions may accordingly be used. 
praedam militibus donat, presents the booty TO the soldiers; B. G. 7, 11, 9. 
civitáte multós donàvit, presented many WITH citizenship; Arch. 10, 26. 


Dative of Reference or Concern, after any Verb 


366. Almost any Verb may be followed by a Dative of the 
Person to whom the act or state refers, or whom it concerns. 
A Dative of the Thing is less frequent. 
mi ésuri6, non tibi, '/ is for myself I’m hungry, not for you ; Capt. 866. 
praeterita sé fratri condonàre dicit, /e//5 (Dumnorix) that he forgives the 
past for the sake of (having reference to) Azs brother ; B. G. 1, 20, 6. 


a. The Dative of Reference is especially frequent with est combined 
with a noun or adverbial phrase. 
nüllus est iam lénitàti locus, there i5 no longer any room for gentleness ; Cat. 2, 4, 6. 
tibi in consilio sunt, advise (are in council for) you ; Quinct. 1, 4. 

5. Poetic and later Dative of Reference with Nouns. The poets and 
later prose writers often attach the Dative of Reference to nouns. 


colló monile, a collar for the neck (necklace); Aen. 1, 654. 
pectori tegimen, a covering for the breast; Liv. 1, 20, 4. 


c. The Dative of Reference may be used, with words denoting per- 
sons, after interdico, fordzd, interclüdó, cut off, and depelló, turn away ; 
also, in poetry, after arced, seep off, and défendO, ward off. 


quibus cum aqua atque igni interdixisset, after forbidding them (from) the use 
of fire and water ; B. G. 6, 44, 3. (So regularly in this phrase.) 
défendit aestatem capellis, wards off the heat from my goats ; Carm. I, 17, 3. 


1 So especially with verbs like dó, reddo, trádó, dono, tribuo, tendo, praebeo, praesto 
(exhibit, furnish), sümo ; fero, mittd; débed, polliceor, prómitto, spondeo, nego; mando, 
praecipio; monstro, nàrro, dico, nüntio, responded; facid (do), ago (render, give). 

With feró and mittó, the force of the Dative is on the line between the original one 
of Direction in Space and the derived one of the Indirect Object. 
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NoTE. These verbs commonly take an Accusative of the Person and an 

Ablative of the Thing (408). Interdico may also combine a Dative of the 

Person (as above) with an Ablative of the Thing. 

uti frümentó Caesarem interclüderet, i» order to cut Caesar off from supplies ; 
B. G. 1, 48, 2. (Frümento is Ablative.) 

quà adrogantiá Gallid Romanis interdixisset, with what arrogance he had 
excluded the Romans from Gaul (interdicted them from); B. G. 1, 46, 4. 
(Romànis is Dative.) 

d. “ For,” meaning “in defence of," must be expressed by pró (407, 1). 


Dative of Reference versus the Accusative 


367. Several Verbs of Feeling or Thought take either the 
Accusative or the Dative, according as the word which they 
govern is thought of as the Dzrect Object, or as that im behalf 
of which, for which, the feeling or thought is entertained. 
So cónsuló, cupid, déspérd, metu, próspició, provided, timeo. 
suis rébus timere, fo feel fears for their own position, B. G. 4, 16, 1. 
(But magnitüdinem silvarum timére, feared the great stretch of 
forest; B. G. 1, 39, 6.) 

cOnsulite vóbis, prospicite patriae, Joo£ out for yourselves, take thought 
for your country; Cat. 4, 2, 3. (But si mé consulis, z/ you ask my 
advice ; Cat. 1, 5, 13.) 


Dative of Reference £s place of the Genitive | 


368. The Dative of the Person concerned by an act or state 
as a whole is often used in place of a Possessive Genitive. 


sésé Caesari ad pedes proiécérunt, cast themselves at Caesar's feet; B.G. 
I, 31, 2. Cf. cum sé ad Caesaris pedes abiécisset, Fam. 4, 4, 3. 
quotiéns tibi iam extorta est ista sica de manibus! how often has that 
dagger of yours been twisted (out of the hands for you, i.e.) out of 

your hands / Cat. 1, 6, 16. Similarly Aen. 1, 477. 


a. This construction gives a touch of feeling, of concern, to the 
expression. English has no corresponding idiom. 


Freer Poetic Dative of Reference or Concern 


369. The later poets freely use the Dative of Reference 
in loose attachment to the rest of the sentence. 
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talia iactanti procella velum adversa ferit, as he utters these words a blast 

strikes the sail athwart (for him, uttering these words); Aen. I, 102. 

vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum splendet in ménsa tenui salinum, Ze /ives 

well upon a little, for whom there shines, upon a frugal board, the 
saltcellar which his father had before him, Carm. 2, 16, 13. 

a. The warmth and feeling of this construction gave it great vogue 
in later poetry. It is used with pronouns with especial frequency. 


Dative of the Person Judging 

370. The Dative is used to denote the person im whose 
eyes or for whom the statement of the sentence holds good. 
Quintia formosa est multis, zz the eyes of many (to many) Quintia zs 

beautiful, Catull. 86, 1. 

levata mihi vidétur, (the state) seems to me relieved, Cat. 2, 4, 7. 

a. Out of this grew the Dative of the Local Point of View coma the 
Participle, first in Caesar). 


quod est oppidum primum Thessaliae venientibus ab Epiro, which is the first town 
of Thessaly as one comes (for people coming) from Epirus; B. C. 3,80, 1 


Dative with Verbs of Taking Away 
371. Verbs of taking away! are regularly followed by the 


Dative of words denoting Persons. 
hunc mihi timorem éripe, remove this fear from me; Cat. 1, 7, 18. 
scütó militi detracto, szatching a shield from a soldier; B. G. 2, 25, 2 
omnia sociis adimere, ook everything from the allies; Sall. Cat. 12, 5. 
a. The original conception was that of the Person as concerned by the act. 
Thus “remove for me this fear." 
à. The poets use the construction more boldly, employing it with names of 
things as well, and also after verbs of stealing, going away, etc. 
silici scintillam excüdit, struck out a spark from the flint; Aen. 1, 174. 
fessós oculos fürare labori, s/ca/ your weary eyes from toil; Aen. 5, 845. 
6vàdere pugnae, £o escape from the battle; Aen. 11, 702. 


Ethical? Dative 
372. A Personal Pronoun in the Dative may be loosely 
attached to a sentence to suggest Concern or Intercst on the 
part of the person denoted. 


1 Various compounds of ab, dé, and ex, together with adim6, subripio, tollo, etc. 
2 * Ethical? means “ of feeling,” and so might be used of many Datives. But its use 
is confined in grammar to the Personal Pronouns, in this construction. 
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The effect is generally whimsical or ironical. 
qui mihi accubantes in conviviis éructant caedem, aud these men — bless 
ine / — as. they recline at their banquets, belch forth talk about 
blood and murder; Cat. 2, 5, 10. Cf. Cat. 2, 2, 4. (Cf. “they 
drank me two bottles," Fielding, Zo Jones.) 
ecce tibi tellüs, there lies the land you wish to reach; Aen. 3, 477. 


Dative of the Agent 


373. The Dative is used to express the Agent: 


I. Regularly with the Future Passive Participle. 
Caesari omnia tind tempore erant agenda, everything had to be attended 
to by Caesar at one and the same time; B. G. 2, 20, I. 
vobis erit videndum, you wll have to see to tt, Cat. 3, 12, 28. 


a. But the construction of the Agent with ab (406, 1) is occasionally used, either for 
sharper contrast, or to avoid confusion with the Dative of the Person Concerned, etc. 
aguntur bona multorum civium, quibus est à vobis consulendum, the property of many 

citizens is at sta&e, and for this precautions must be taken by you ; Pomp. 2, 6. 


2. Somewhat freely with the Perfect Passive Participle, and forms 
compounded with it. 
meis civibus suspectum, suspected by my fellow-citizens ; Cat. 1, 7, 17. 
qui tibi ad caedem cónstitüti fuerunt, who have been set apart for death 
by you, Cat. 1, 7, 16. 
3. Occasionally, in the later writers, with ay passive form. 
neque cernitur ulli, avd zs not seen by any one, Aen. I, 440. 


a. The later writers sometimes used the construction with an adjective of passive 


neaning. 
multis bonis flébilis, dy many a good man to be mourned ; Carm. 1, 24, 9. 


tolerábilis vóbis eds fore créditis? do you think they will be endurable to you 
(possible to be endured by you)? Liv. 34, 3, 2. 


Dative of Possession 
374. Possession may be expressed by the Dative with the 


Verb sum. 

erat ei consilium ad facinus aptum, Ze fossessed an understanding 
specially adapted for crime, Cat. 3, 7, 16. 

sunt mihi bis septem Nymphae, / have twice seven Nymphs; Aen. 1, 71. 


a. The Dative with sum asserts the fact of Possession. The Possessive Genitive (339) 
involves the fact of possession, but this idea is only a subordinate one in the sentence. 


4. For the attraction of the Name into the case of the Possessor, see 326, x 
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Il. POETIC DATIVE OF DIRECTION IN SPACE 


375. The poets use the Dative freely to express Direction in Space. 
it clamor caelo, the shout rises to the heavens ; Aen. 5, 451. 
caelo capita ferentés, raising their heads toward heaven; Aen. 3, 678. 
pelago dona praecipitàre, hurl the gifts into the sea; Aen. 2, 36. 

a. The construction is sometimes used with great boldness of phrase. 


stipat carinis argentum, packs silver into the ships (for packs the ships with 
silver); Aen. 3,465. Similarly Aen. 1,195. The feeling is as in lateri 
abdidit énsem (for in latus abdidit), Aen. 2, 555. 


4. The prose construction is the Accusative with ad or in (385). Thus it ad aethera 
clamor, the shout rises to the sky; Aen. 12, 409. 


Ill. DATIVE IN A CONSTRUCTION OF COMPOSITE ORIGIN (FUSION) 
Dative after Verbs compounded with certain Prepositions 


376. The Dative of the Person or Thing Concerned may 
be used after many Verbs compounded with the Prepositions 
ad, ante, circum, con, in, inter, ob, post, prae, sub, or super.! 


adportó vobis Plautum, / drzug (to) you Plautus ; Men. 3. 
finitimis bellum inferre, /o ake war upon their neighbors; B.G. 1,2, 4. 
virtüte omnibus praestarent, were above all in valor ; B. G. 1, 2, 2. 


a. If the verb of the compound is Transitive, it may of course take 
a Direct Object (390), in addition to the Dative taken by the compound | 
as a whole. See finitimis bellum inferre, above. 


à. Several compounds may take either this construction or an Accusative of the 
object and an Ablative of means (423). Thus circumd6, circumfundo, aspergo, induó 
(in later Latin, accingo, implicé, etc.). 

arma circumdat umeris, puts his armor about his shoulders; Aen. 2, 509. 
reliqués equitatü circumdederant, had surrounded the rest with cavatry; 
B. G. 4, 32, 5. 


c. Several compounds may take either the Dative or the Accusative (891, 2, a). 
Thus inlüdo, 7/eer at, mock. 


d. Several compounds expressing comparison, union, or agreement may take either 
the Dative, or the Ablative with cum (419, 1, 3). Thus comparo, confero (cf. English 
* compare to” and “compare with”). 





1 Adsentior, cónsentior, adversor, convenit, obsequor, officio, obsisto, obsto, obsum, 
prósum, are generally placed here, but belong more properly under 362. Cf. the Dative 
with the corresponding (or opposite) words adversus, cOnsentaneus, oboedió, pared, 
repugno, resisto, désum, expedit. Yet oppónó shows the impossibility of drawing fixed 
lines. Excelló, exce/, follows the analogy of praesto, surpass. 
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Remarks on the Dative after Compound Verbs 


377. 1. Compounds expressing Zifera/ motion only are regularly fol. 
lowed by the Accusative with ad or in. Thus ad eum adcurrit, runs up 
to him, B. G. 1, 22, 2; in gladium incubuerat, had fallen upon his sword, 
Inv. 2, 51, 154. 

2. For compounds capable of expressing doth literal motion and a 
figurative idea (like most under 376), no fixed rule can be laid down. 

a. With some compounds both constructions are in use. Thus in mé incidit, he fell 
in with me, Planc. 41, 99; and homini incidi, / fe// in with the man, Verr. 2, 74, 182. 

4. In general, it may be said that the preposition is regularly used zf the literal side 
of the meaning is to be brought out more strongly than usual. Thus bellum intulit pró- 
vinciae Galliae, has made war upon the province of Gaul, Phil. 5, 9, 24; but dé bello à 
Parthis in próvinciam Syriam inlat0, with regard to the war which has been carried by 
the Parthians into the province of Syria, Fam. 15, 2, 1. 

c. Yet many compounds with purely figurative meanings regularly take a preposi- 
tion. Thus incumbite ad salütem rei püblicae, bend your energies to the welfare of the 
state; Cat. 4, 2, 4. 

3. The poets and later prose writers love to vary the older construc- 
tion, whatever it may be, for the mere sake of variety. Thus Virgil, 
Aen. 5, 15, Says incumbere rémis, fo bend to the oars (compare Cicero, 
under 2, c above); and Livy, 9, 22, 4, says adequitare vàlló, rode up to 
the rampart, where Caesar would have used ad (cf. ad nostrés adequitare, 
were riding up to our men, B.G. 1, 46, 1). ) 


4. The poets and later writers likewise use the Dative with com- 
pounds not employed at all in Ciceronian Latin. Thus with ingeminó 
(Aen. 5, 434), invergó.( Aen. 6, 244). 

5. The poets sometimes use the Dative with verbs resembling those 
of 376 in meaning, but differently formed. | 


captae superavimus urbi, Zave survived the capture of the city; Aen. 2, 
643. (Superó like supersum.) 


THE ACCUSATIVE 


378. The Latin Accusative expresses three general classes — 
of ideas : 
I. Space-Relation (not Separative or Locative). 
II. Respect. 
III. Zhe Direct Object. 
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379. SYNOPSIS OF THE PRINCIPAL USES OF THE ACCUSATIVE 


I 
: Accusative with Prepositions (880-384) 
pied With Verbs compounded with tràns or circum (386) 
Relations Regular expression of the Place Whither (385) 
(not Sepa- $305 7450) ni of Towns, etc., Whither, without a Preposition 
7”) 
Éocdtive) Accusative of Extent, Duration, or Degree (887) 
II Accusative of Respect : 
Accusative In Ciceronian prose in a few phrases only (388) 
of Respect In freer use in later Latin (389) 
Accusative of the Direct Object (890) 
With Verbs ordinarily Intransitive (391, 1) 
With Compounds acquiring Transitive Force (391, 2) 
Two Objects with Verbs: 
III of making, choosing, having, regarding, calling, or showing (892) 
Accusative of inguiring, requesting, teaching, or concealing (898) 
of the Accusative of the Result Produced (394) 
Direct Accusative in Apposition to a sentence (895) 


Object Accusative of Kindred Meaning (396, 1) 
Extended use of the Accusative of Kindred Meaning (896, 2) 
Freer Neuter Accusative Modifiers (897) 
Subject of an Infinitive (398) 
Accusative of Exclamation (899) 


I. ACCUSATIVE OF SPACE-RELATIONS (NOT SEPARATIVE OR LOCA- 
TIVE) AND OF CORRESPONDING FIGURATIVE RELATIONS 


Accusative with Prepositions! 


380. The Accusative is always used with the Prepositions 
ad, adversus or adversum, ante, apud, circa, circiter, and circum, cis 
and citrá, contrá, erga, extrá, infra, inter, intra, iüxtá, ob, penes, per, 
pone and post, praeter, prope, propter, secundum, supra, trans, ultra 
(and uls), versus. 

iüxtà mürum, close to the wall; D. C. 1, 16, 4. 

ante oppidum, zz front of the town, B. G. 2, 32, 4. 

Hannibal erat ad portas, Hannibal was at the gates; Phil. 1, 5, 11. 
ad omnis nàátiones sanctum, sacred among all peoples; B. G. 3, 9, 3. 
ad castra contenderunt, /asfened to the camp, B. G. 2, 7, 5. 

iter per provinciam, a passage through the province, B. G. 1, 8, 3. 
vestra ergà mé voluntas, your good will toward me, Cat. 4, I, I. 


a. Versus follows its noun. Thus orientem versus, foward the east; Plin. N. H. 5, 
43. Butthis is generally preceded by a preposition, unless it denotes a Town or Small 
Island (450). Thus ad meridiem versus, toward the south; Plin. N. H. 5, 43. 


1 For summarized statements for all Prepositions, see 455-458. 
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à. The adverbs propius and proximé commonly, and the adjectives propior and proxi- 
mus occasionally, take the Accusative of Space-Relation. (For the Dative with these 
adjectives, see 362; for ab and the Ablative, 408, 2.) 

proximé deós accessit, has come very near the gods; Mil. 22, 59. 
qui proximi Rhénum incolunt, who live next the Rhine; B. G. 1, 54, 1. 


c. Pridié and postridié, the day before and the day after, generally take the Accusa- 
tive (of Time-Relation), but sometimes the Genitive (of Connection; 339). 


pridié Kalendas, the day before the Calends ; Cat. 1, 6, 15. 
postridié eius diéi, the day after that day (on the after-day of that day); B. G. 1, 23, 1. 


d. Per may be used to represent persons as the Means through Which, in contrast to 
the Ablative with ab, which represents them as 74gez:£s (406, 1). Compare ré per speculà- 
torés cognita, the fact having been learned THROUGH sies, B. G. 2, 11, 2, with cónfir- 
mata ré ab exploratoribus, the report having been confirmed BY scouts, B. G. 2, 11, 3. 


381. The Accusative 1s used with in and sub to express the 
Place Whither something moves. 
cum in castra contenderent, when hurrying into camp, B. G. 4, 37, 1. 
sub nostram aciem successérunt, came up under our line; B. G. 1, 24, 5. 
a. The Ablative is used to express the Place Where something zs 


or zs done (483). 
4. Sub regularly takes the Accusative when meaning just before, just after, or about. 
sub occásum sólis, just before sunset; B. G. 2, 11, 6. 
sub vesperum, about evening; B. G. 7, 60, 1. 
382. The Accusative is regularly used with subter, beneath. 
iram in pectore, cupiditatem subter praecordia locavit, placed the seat of 
anger in the breast, the seat of desire below the diaphragm ; Tusc. 
I, IO, 20. 
a. The Ablative may be used with subter in poetry to express the Place 


beneath which something zs or is done. 
subter dénsa testüdine, zz der the close-packed roof of shields; Aen. 9, 514. 


383. The Accusative is regularly used with super in the 
sense of «fon, at, or 22 addition to (the Ablative in the sense 
of concerning ; see 485). 
saeva sedens super arma, sz//zzg upon a pile of cruel arms ; Aen. 1, 295. 

a. For the poetical Ablative with other senses than concerning, see 485, a. 

384. The Accusative with a Preposition is used to express 
a great variety of figurative ideas. Notice especially : 

. I. The Condition or Situation znto Which, with in: filiam suam in 


máàtrimonium dat, gzves his daughter in marriage (into that condition); 
B. G. 1, 3, 5$. Cf. 484, 1; 406, 3. 
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2. Figurative Direction, with ad, in, erga, etc.: locó ad aciem instruen- 
dam opportüno, zz a place suitable for drawing up a line of battle, B. G. 
2, 8, 3; intenti ad pacem, eager for peace, D. C. 3, 19, 4; gratae in 
vulgus, agreeable to the populace, Liv. 2, 8, 2; summó erga vos amore, 
with the greatest love (toward) for you, Cat. 5, 1, I. 

a. The construction is thus often an alternative for the Dative of Direction 
after Adjectives and Participles signifying zseful, suitable, or prepared (804, 
and 6, 7,8). Also for the Objective Genitive depending upon nouns (354, 4). 

5. Parátus takes the Dative also (862) in later Latin. Thus paráta neci, 
Aen. 2, 334; paci paratum, Liv. 1, 1, 8. 

3. Purpose or Aim, with ad or in: ed ad conloquium vénérunt, came 
there for a conference, B. G. 1, 43, 1 ; convivium in honórem victoriae, 
a banquet to celebrate the victory, Quintil. 11, 2, 12. 

a. Hence the use of ad with the Gerundive or Gerund to express Purpose 


(612, III). 


Regular Expression of the Place Whither 

385. In accordance with 380 and 381, 

Place Whither is regularly expressed by ad, in, or sub, with the 
Accusative. The meaning may be either literal or figurative. 
ut in Galliam venirent, /o come into Gaul, B. G. 4, 16, I. 
ad illa venió quae... , 7 come to the things which ... ; Cat. 1,6, 14. 
sub populi Rómàni imperium cecidérunt, /z// under the dominion of the 

Roman people, Font. 5, 12. | 


a. With names of Countries, in means z»/o, ad, to the borders of. 

4. With names of Towns or Small Islands, and with domus and ris, the 
Place Whither is expressed by the Accusative without a Preposition (450). 

c. The poets freely omit the Preposition with nouns of any kind. 


Italiam vénit, came to Italy; Aen. 1, 2. 
spéluncam déveniunt, come to the cave; Aen. 4, 165. 


Two Accusatives, after Verbs compounded with trans and circum 

386. Transitive Verbs compounded with trans or circum 
may take an Accusative depending upon the Preposition, as 
well as a Direct Object (390) depending upon the Verb.! 


exercitum Ligerim tradücit, Ze /eads his army across the Lotre (= exer- 
citum trans Ligerim dücit) ; D. G. 7, 11, 9. 

quós Pompeius sua praesidia circumdüxit, these men Pompey led around 
his intrenchments ; B. C. 3, 61, t. 


1 So especially trádücó, traicio, tránsporto, circumdücó, The later writers extend the list. 
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a. The Accusative is also found with the passive of these verbs, and 
with praetervehor. 


Rhénum tráductos, drought across the Rhine; B. G. 2, 4, I. 
praetervehor Ostia, / am carried past the mouth; Aen. 3, 688. 


6. But the Preposition trans is often repeated. 


né quam multitüdinem hominum amplius trans Rhénum trádüceret, that he should 
lead no more crowds of men across the Rhine; B. G. 1, 35, 5. 


Accusative of Extent, Duration, or Degree 


387. Extent of Space, Duration of Time, and. Degree are 
expressed by the Accusative. 


I. Extent of Space. 
oppidum aberat milia passuum octo, the town was eight miles distant ; 
B. G. 2,6, I. 
multa milia passuum proseciti, after pursuing for many miles; B. G. © 
2, 11, 4. 


II. Duration of Time. 


tot annós bella gero, so many years have I been waging war, Aen. 1, 47. 
haec magnam partem aestatis faciébant, ¢izs they were engaged in doing 
during a large part of the summer, B. G. 3, 12, 5.1 
quinque et viginti natus annos, twenty-five years old (having been born 
twenty-five years); Tusc. 5, 20, 57. 
a. But per is sometimes used of Duration of Time, as in per hósce annós, 
through (during) aZ these years; Cat. 2, 4, 7. 


à. With abhinc, ago, either the Accusative of Duration of Time or the Ablative 
of the Degree of Difference (424) may be used. Thus abhinc triennium and 
abhinc annis XV are used almost side by side in Rosc. Com. 13, 37 (ago TO THE 
EXTENT OF ¢hree years, and ago BY THE AMOUNT OF fifteen years). 


c. For the occasional Ablative of Duration of Time, see 440. 


III. Degree? 


quid in belló possent, how strong they were in war (to what extent they 
were powerful) ; B. G. 2, 4, I. 
multum sunt in venationibus, ‘icy are occupied to a large extent in hunt- 
wg; B. G. 4,1,8. 
1 This construction of partem should be distinguished from that of 388. 


2 So especially quid, aliquid, aliquantum, quicquam, multum, plus, plürimum, tantum, 
quantum, nihil. The same use appears in ecquid, 81 quid, and né quid. 
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II. ACCUSATIVE OF RESPECT 


388. In Ciceronian prose the Accusative of Respect is con- 
fined to vicem and partem with modifiers, and quid, zz what respect. 


et meam et aliórum vicem pertiméscere, /o fear both for myself and for 
others (as touching my part and that of others); Dom. S. 4, 8. 
et meam partem tacére, quom (= cum) aliénast Oratio, and to keep silent 
on my side, when it is another man's turn to talk ; Mil. Gl. 646. 
quid hoc differt? 7 what respect does this differ? Caecin. 14, 39. 
a. In early Latin, the Neuter Accusative of several Pronouns (id, istuc, aliud, quod, 
etc.) is still freely used as an Accusative of Respect. 
id maesta est, that’s what she’s sad about (she is sad with regard to that); Rud. 397. 
id nós ad té vénimus, that’s why we came to you (we came about this) ; Mil. Gl. 1158. 
quid vénisti? why did you come? (with reference to what?) ; Amph. 377. 
NoTE. Hence arose the use of quid in the sense of why, and of quod in 
phrases like quod si, du if (touching which matter, if). 
^. The indeclinable modifiers id temporis, a7 that time, and id (hoc, etc.) aetatis, of that 
age, are used like adverbs and adjectives respectively (originally Accusatives of Respect). 
quós id temporis ventürós esse praedixeram, who / had said would come at 
that time; Cat. 1, 4, Io. 
cum id aetatis filio, with a son of that age; Clu. 51, 141. 


389. Under the influence of Greek literature, in which the Accu- 
sative of Respect always remained common, the later Roman writers 
revived its use in some degree, employing it especially with words 
expressing dzrth, mind, or parts of the body. 

Créssa genus, a Cretan in respect of birth; Aen. 5, 285. 
clari genus, men illustrious of race ; Tac. Ann. 6, 9. 
mentem pressus, o’erwhelmed in mind; Aen. 3, 47. 
nüda genü, wth bared knee (bare as to the knee); Aen. I, 320. 
adversum femur ictus, Zz/ i» the front of the thigh; Liv. 21, 7, 10. 
a. The later writers use the construction also with cüncta, omnia, alia, reli- 
qua, cétera, pléraque, and with frontem, terga, latus (front, rear, and flank). 


cétera Graius, i» other respects a Greck; Aen. 3, 594. 
iuvenem alia clárum, a youth famous in other respects ; Tac. Ann. 12, 3. 


III. ACCUSATIVE OF THE DIRECT OBJECT, AND ITS DERIVATIVES 
Accusative of the Direct Object 


390. The Direct Object of a Transitive Verb is put in the 


Accusative. , 
duas legidnés conscripsit, exrolled two legions; B. G. 2, 2, 1. 
Rémós cohortatus, after encouraging the Remi, B. G. 2, 5, 1. 
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a. Impersonal Verbs, if Transitive, take the Accusative of the Direct 
Object, like any other Transitive Verb. Thus decet, z/ decomes, iuvat 
and delectat, 7/ //eases, fallit, fugit, and praeterit, 77 escapes. 

Similarly miseret, paenitet, piget, pudet, taedet. 

si vos paenitet (if it repenteth you), zf you repent; B. C. 2, 32, 14. 
nisi mé fallit, »Jess J am deceived ; Sest. 50, 106. 

à. The poets often attach an Object to a passive form used refiexively (288, 3), and 
even to a /rue passive. 
galeam induitur, puts on the helmet; Aen. 2, 392. Cf. galeam induit, Aen. 9, 366. 
tünsae pectora, beating their breasts; Aen. 1, 481. 
manüs post terga revinctum, with his hands bound behind his back; Aen. 2, 57. (True 

passive.) 

c. The Subject of a dependent clause is sometimes attracted into the main clause, 


becoming the Object of its Verb. 
nósti Marcellum, quam tardus sit, you &now Marcellus, how slow he is; Cael., Fam.8, ro, 3. 
NoTE. Corresponding passive constructions also occur, and various other 
turns of expression. 
quidam perspiciuntur quam sint levés (some are found how inconstant they 
are), we find how inconstant some are; Am, 17, 65. 


391. 1. Several Verbs which also have an Intransitive use 
may be used Zvansitively, with an Accusative : 


So especially taceó, maneo, and the Verbs of Feeling déspero, doled, 
fled, gemo, queror, horreo, lügeo, maereó, rideó, and sitio. 

multa tacui, many things I have passed by tn silence y Cat. 4, t, 2. 

honores quos déspérant, the honors of which they despair; Cat. 2, 9, 19. 


a. So also, rarely, iüró, swear dy. Thus maria aspera iüro, Aen. 6, 351. 

à. The poets and later prose writers extend the list. Thus arded, Jove passionately, 
pereo, be dead in love with, paved, shudder at, lated, escape the knowledge of, cénb, dine upon. 

ardébat Alexim, passionately loved Alexis; Ecl. 2, 1. 

earum alteram perit, he is dead in love with one of them ; Poen. 1095. 

nec latuére doli fratrem Iunonis, or did Juno's wiles escape her brother ; Aen. 1, 130. 


2. A compound made up of an Intransitive Verb and a 
Preposition may, as a@ whole, have Transitive force, and so 
take an Accusative.? 


1 The Accusative with the true passive is very close iz feeling to the Accusative of 
Respect (cf. 388). 

2 So especially (out of a large list) aded, adscendo, adfor, adorior and adgredior, cir- 
cumvenio, circumsistó and circumsto, circumeó, convenio (v/s//), increpd and increpito, 
ineó, inrumpo, invenio, obed, obsided, oppugno, peragro, praesto (show, fcr form), praetereo, 
Subeo, subterfugió, tráició (f/erce), transed, transgredior. Passives also occur, e.g. cir- 
cumvenirétur, D. G. 1, 42, 4, obsessis, B. G. 3, 24, 2. Other compounds, not so used in 
Ciceronian prose, are found with an Accusative in poets and later prose writers. Thus 


- = = - . 
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These Prepositions are ad, ante, circum, con, in, ob, per, prae, praeter, 

sub, subter, super, trans. 
omnia obire, fo accomplish everything ; B. G. 5, 33, 3. 
officium praestitero, / shall perform my duty, B. G. 4, 25, 3. 
eds adgressus, attacking them, B. G. 1, 12, 3. 
flümen tránsgressi, having crossed the river, B. G. 2, 19, 4. 

a. Several compounds similarly formed! take either the Accusative or the Dative 
(876). Thus antecédo (go before), surpass, governs the Accusative in céterós antecé- 
dunt, B. G. 3, 8, 1, and the Dative in pecudibus antecédat, Off. 1, 30, 105. 

3. A few phrases made up of a Voun and a Verb may as a whole have 
Transitive force, and so take an Accusative. Thus animum advertó (turn 
the mind upon), zo£ice. (In the Passive the Accusative animum remains.) 

postquam id animum advertit, upon noticing this; B. G. 1, 24, 1. 
quà ré animum adversa, when this fact was noticed; B. C. 1, 80, 4. 

4. Intransitive Verbs of Motion are sometimes used with Transitive 
force. So ambuló, navig6, and, in poetry, curro, ed, erro, fugio (rarely 
also in prose), and even passives like vehor. 

ventis maria omnia vecti, swept by the winds o'er every sea; Aen. 1, 924. 


Two Objects 


392. Verbs of making, choosing, having, regarding, calling, 
or showing may take two Objects? The Second? may be 
either a Noun or an Adjective. 


cónsules creat L. Papirium L. Semprónium, appointed Lucius Pafzrius 
and Lucius Sempronius consuls, Liv. 4, 7, 10. 

illi mé comitem misit, sex? me as companion for him, Aen. 2, 86. 

mé sevérum praebeo, 7 show myself unrelenting, Cat. 4, 6, 12. 


a. The Second Object is really in a kind of predicative relation 
(** makes fo de”), and may therefore be called a Predicate Accusative. 

ó., In the Passive construction, the First Object of the Active Voice 
becomes the Subject, and the Second Object becomes the Predicate. 


cónsulés creantur Iülius Caesar et P. Servilius, /#/ius Caesar and Publius 
Servilius are appointed consuls ; B. C. 3, 1, 1. 


1 Especially antecédó, anteed, invádó, praecurrd. Similarly, in later Latin, incédo, 
interfluó, interiaced, intervenió, praesto (surpass), succédd, approach, and many others. 

2'Thus (ma£ing) facio, creo, reddó, redigd; (choosing or deputing) 8ligo, lego; 
(having) habeó; (regarding) habeo, dücó, putó, existimo, iüdico, cénsed; (ca//ing) 
appello, nóminó, dicó, vocd; (showing) praebeo, praesto; similarly verbs like profiteor, 
adsciscó, sümó, etc., which zzvo/ve one of the meanings given above. 

3 4 First Object” means principal object, and “Second Object” means secondary 
object, without regard to their order in the sentence. 
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393. Many Verbs of zwquiring, requesting, teaching, or 
concealing! may take two Objects, one of the Person, the 


other of the Thing. 
hós sententiam rogó, 7 ask them their opinion, Cat. 1, 4, 9. 
iter omnis célat, he conceals his route from everybody; Nep. Eum. 8, 7. 


a. In the Passive construction, the Person becomes the Subject, but 
the Accusative of the Thing remains. 


sententiam rogátus, having been asked his opinion ; Sall. Cat. 50, 4 
nósne hoc célatés tam diü ! /Ae idea of our having been kept so long in the 
dark about this! Hec. 645. 


6. Other turns of expression also occur. Thus: 
I) Interrogo, doceo, and céló may take dé of the Thing (“about,” “con- 
cerning ?). 
té dé causa rogábo, / shall ask you about the case; Vat. 16, 40. 
2) Flàgito, posco, and postuló may take ab of the Person asked (English 
“of”). Postuló generally does so. 
quod à mé optimi civés flagitabant, which the best citizens were demand- 
ing of me; Sest. 17, 39. 
c. Peto takes on/y ab of the Person asked. Quaeró takes ow/y ab, dé, or ex of the 
Person asked, or the Accusative or dé of the Thing asked about. 
causam quaeró, / ask the reason ; Leg. Agr. 3, 3, 12. 
sin dé causa quaeritis, but if you ask about the case; Caecin. 36, 104. 
haec cum à Caesare peteret, when he asked this of Caesar; B. G. 1, 20, 5. 
quorum dé moribus cum quaereret, on asking about their customs; B. G.2, 15, 3. 


Accusative of the Result Produced 


394. The Result Produced by the action of the Verb may be 
expressed by the Accusative. 
Scribere versüs, to write verses ; Sat. I, 9, 23. 
rumpit vocem, breaks into utterance ; Aen. 2, 129. 


Accusative in Apposition to a Sentence 


395. An Accusative may stand in Apposition to a sentence asa whole. 
audità mütàátióone principis immittere latronum globos, exscindere castella, causás 
bello, upon hearing of the change of emperor he sent in bands of brigands, 
and razed forts, — grounds for declaring war ; 'Tac. Ann. 2, 64. 
a. The construction is probably an extension of that of 394. 
l'Thus (zzgqwiring) interrogo, rogo ; (requesting) rogo, posco, reposcó, Oro, postulo, 


flagitd; (teaching) doceü; (concealing) cél0. — Also, in poetry and later Latin, percon- 
tor, inquire strictly. 
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Accusative of Kindred Meaning! 


396. 1. An Intransitive Verb may take an Accusative Noun 

with a meaning kindred to its own. 
longam ire viam, Je going a long journey ; Aen. 4, 467. 
vivere eam vitam, 4o Jive that life; Sen. 21, 77. 

2. Extended Use of the Accusative of Kindred Meaning. An Intransi- 
tive Verb may take an Accusative which, though not of a meaning 
kindred to its own, modifies the idea of such a meaning. 

This Accusative may be a Noun, a Pronoun, or an Adjective. 


qui Bacchánàlia vivunt, who /;ve Bacchanalian lives ; Iuv. 2, 3. 
pauca querar, 7 shall make a few complaints; Phil. 1, 4,11. Cf. Aen. 1, 385. 
poétis pingue quiddam sonantibus atque peregrinum, fo focts having a certain 
heavy and foreign style; Arch. 10, 26. 
quae hominés arant, men’s ploughing (the ploughing that men do) ; Sall. Cat. 2, 7. 
a. The poets like to make bold combinations of phrase. 
nec mortále sonáns, of sounding like a mortal; Aen. 6, 50. 
vox hominem sonat, the voice sounds human; Aen. 1, 328. 
acerba tuéns, with savage looks (looking savage looks); Aen. 9, 794. 
dulce ridentem, sweetly smiling ; Carm. 1, 22, 23.2 
4. The construction may be used in poetry with the true Passive and with 
a Passive form used Reflexively (288, 2 and 3). 
corónári Olympia, de crowned with the Olympic crown; Ep. 1, 1, 5o. 
Satyrum movétur, dances the Satyr dances; Ep. 2, 2, 125. 


Freer Neuter Accusative Modifiers 


397. Neuter Accusatives of Pronouns and of several Adjectives may 
be used to modify Verbs which do not take the Accusative of a Noun.? 
So especially with : 

I. Several Verbs of advising, urging, compelling, or accusing. Thus 
with moneó and its compounds, hortor, iubeo, volo, arguo, accüsó and incüso, 
cógó, and addiicé. 
quod té iam düdum hortor, which J have long been urging (upon) you ; Cat. 1, 5, 12. 
8i quid ille sé velit, ¢f Caesar wanted anything of him; B. G. 1, 34, 2. 
eds hoc moned, 7 give them this advice (advise them this) ; Cat. 2, 9, 20. 

id cógit omnis, forces everybody to this; Rep. 1, 2, 5. 
a. In the passive voice, the Accusative of the Thing remains. 
ego hoc cógor, 7 am forced to this; Rab. Post. 7, 17. 
illud addiici vix possum, ut... , Zcan hardly be forced to the conclusion 
that; Fin. I, 5, 14. 


1 Also called the Cognate Accusative. 
2 In such examples with neuter adjectives, the Accusative is in effect adverdial. 
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2. Several Verbs of assenting, boasting, contending, striving, or 
rejoicing. Thus with adsentior, gaudeo, glorior, laetor, pugno, studeo. 


ünum studétis, you have one common aim; Phil. 6, 7, 18. 
illud nón adsentior tibi, 7 do not agree with you in this ; Rep. 3, 35, 47. 
id pugnat, contends for this; Phil. 8, 3, 8. 


Accusative as Subject of an Infinitive 


398. The Subject of an Infinitive is put in the Accusative. 


liberós ad sé addüci iussit, ordered the children to be brought to him, 
B. G. 2, 5, I. 
nüntiavérunt manüs cogi, drought word that bands of men were gather- 
ing, B. G. 2,2, 4. 
a. The Historical Infinitive has a Nominative Subject (5965). 


Accusative of Exclamation 


399. The Accusative is often used in Fxclamations, to 
express the Object of Feeling. 

0 tempora, 0 mores ! O the times / O the ways of men / Cat. 1, I, 2. 

mé miseram : wretched woman that Lam! Eun. 197. 

qué mihi fortünam ! what’s the use of fortune to me! Ep. 1, 5, 12. 


a. The Nominative is occasionally used in Exclamations. 


6 féstus diés! O joyful day! Eun. 560. 
0 friistra suscepti laborés! O toz/ls performed in vain! Mil. 34, 94. 


THE VOCATIVE 
Vocative of Address 
400. The Person or Thing Addressed is put in the Vocative. 


quod usque abütere, Catilina, patientia nostra? how Jong, Catiline, shall 
you abuse our patience ? Cat. 1, I, 1. 


401. In poetry and ceremonious prose, the Nominative is sometimes 
used instead of the Vocative, or as an Appositive or Predicate to a Vocative. 


audi ti, populus Albanus, hear, people of Alba, Liv. 1, 24, 7. 

nate, meae virés, mea magna potentia solus, O son, my strength, my great power, 
thou alone; Aen. 1, 664. 

salvé, primus omnium paréns patriae appellate, haz/ thou, named first of all the 
father of thy country ; Plin. N. H. 7, 117. 
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THE ABLATIVE 


402. INTRODUCTORY. 1. The Latin Ablative inherited (384, 2) three forces from 
the parent speech, those of (1) Separation (Separative Ablative, or from-case), (2) Asso- 
ciation (Sociative Ablative, or with-case), (3) Location (Locative Ablative, or ##-case). 


2. These three forces gave rise to a number of constructions, most of which corre- 
spond fairly closely to our constructions with from, with, or in. In addition, several 
constructions arose through Fusion (315, 3). 


403. The Latin Ablative expresses four general classes of 


ideas : 
I. Separation (Separative Ablative). 


II. Assoctation (Soctative Ablative). 

III. Location (Locative Ablative). 

IV. Various ideas, in constructions of Composite 
Origin (fusion). 


404. SvNoPsis OF THE PRINCIPAL USES OF THE ABLATIVE 


Ablative with the Separative Prepositions ab, dé, ex, sine (405). Note 
especially : 
Agent of the Passive Voice, with ab (406, 1) 
Point of View from Which, with ab or ex (406, 2) 
Material of Which a thing is made, with ex (406, 4) 
I Regular expression of the Place Whence (409) 
Separative Ropes with the Prepositions córam, palam, prae, pro (407) 
Ablative lative with Verbs of Separation (408) 
Ablative with Adjectives of Separation (411) 
Ablative with Verbs and Adjectives of Difference or Aversion (412) 
Ablative of Parentage or Origin (413) . 
Ablative of Accordance (414) 
Ablative of the Standard (415) 
Ablative with a Comparative (416, 417) 


Ablative with the Sociative Preposition cum (418, 419) 
Ablative of Accompaniment, with or without cum (420) 
Ablative Absolute (421) 


Ablative of Attendant Circumstances (422) 
Ablative of Means or Instrument (423) 
II Ablative of the Degree of Difference (424) 
Gociative Ablative of Plenty or Want (425) 
Ablative Ablative of the Route (426) 
Ablative of Price or Value (427) 
Ablative of the Penalty or Fine (428) 
Ablative of the Object, with ütor, fruor, fungor, potior, véscor 
(429) ; Ablative with opus est and üsus est (430) 
Ablative with Verbs of exchanging, mixing, accustoming, ot Joining 
(481); with frétus, contineor, comitatus, stipatus (432) 
III Ablative with in, sub,etc. (Regular expression of the Place Where) (488) 
. Ablative of certain words with or without a Preposition (436) 
Locative Ablative with fidó and confido (437); with nitor, innixus, subnixus, 
Ablative adquiésco, std, cónstó, cónsistó, contentus (488) 
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Ablative of the Time at or within Which (489) 
Rarer Ablative of Duration of Time (440) 
IV Ablative of Respect (441) 
Of Ablative with dignus and indignus (442) 
Composite } Descriptive Ablative (448) 
Origin Ablative of Cause or Reason (444 
Ablative of the Way or Manner (446) 
Ablative with Verbs meaning carry, hold, keep, receive, etc. (440) 


I. THE SEPARATIVE ABLATIVE 
Ablative with Separative Prepositions! 
405. The Ablative is always used with the Separative 


Prepositions 4, ab or abs, dé, é or ex, sine. 

iter ab Arari áverterant, had turned away from the Arar, B. G. 1, 16, 3. 
ab initió, from the beginning; Liv. 1, 5, 5. 

dé müró iacta, thrown down from the wall; B. G. 2, 32, 4. 

sine exercitü, wthout an army, B. G. 1, 34, 3. 

a. A, ab, abs. — Ab is used before vowels and h, à before consonants. 
But before most consonants ab may also be used. Abs is common 
only in the phrase abs té (for which à té is also frequent). 

ab Aquitánis, B. G. I, 1, 2; à Belgis, 1, 1, 2; à dextro cornü, 1, 52, 1 ; and 
also ab decumana porta, 3, 25, 2; abs té, 5, 30, 2. 

à. E, ex. — Ex is used before vowels and h; both & and ex before 

consonants, but more frequently ex. 9. 
ex ed, B. G. 1, 6, 5; 6 finibus, 1, 5, 1; ex finibus, 4, I, 4. 


c. Procul, fay (always with ab in Ciceronian prose), may take the Ablative in poetry 
and later prose; thus procul negotiis, far from business cares; Epod. 2, 1. 


406. The Separative Ablative with a Preposition is used to 
express a variety of ideas. Notice especially: 


I. The Agent of the Passive Voice, with ab (cf. Joha, I, 6, * there was 
a man sent from God”): quod ab Gallis sollicitarentur, because they were 
being urged on (from) by the Gauls, B. G. 2, 1, 3; ab elephantis obtriti, 
trampled upon by the elephants, Liv. 21, 5, 15. 


a. The Ablative with ab is sometimes used with an active verb, to suggest the 
passive idea. Thus à tanto cecidisse viro, to have fallen (slain) dy so great a man, 
Ov. Met. 5, 192. 

6. Agents are properly persons (or animals). But things may be personified ; thus 
superari ab his virtütibus, /o de surpassed by these virtues, Cat. 2, 11, 25; laesus fallaci 
piscis ab hamo, the fish hurt by the deceitful hook, Ov. Pont. 2, 7,9. Cf. Aen. 3, 533. 


1 For summarized statements for all prepositions, see 455-458. 
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2. The Point of View from Which, with ab or ex (our English con- 
ception is generally that of the J/ace WHERE). Thus: 
à tergo, à novissimo agmine, etc.,(from) ex (ab) hac parte, (from) on this side ; 


on the rear ex (ab) utraque parte, on both sides, 
à latere, (from) on the side etc., etc. . 
& fronte, (from) oz the front initium capit à, begins (from) az,etc.,etc. 


ex hac parte pudor pugnat, illinc petulantia ; hinc fidés, illinc fraudati6, o» 7Az5 
side decency fights, on the other impudence ; here financial faith, there 
robbery; Cat. 2, 11, 25. (Note the same conception in hinc, illinc.) 

prope à meis aedibus, zear (reckoned from) my house; Pis. 11, 26. 

“ain ti té valere?"  *Pol ego haud perbene à pecünià," “are you well, do 
you say?” “Not so very excellently well in point of (from the point 
of view of) money”; Aul. 186. . 

3. The Condition or Situation from or out of Which, with dé or ex: 
ex vinculis causam dicere, to plead his cause in chains, B. G. 1, 4, 1 
(speak from his position in chains); fies dé rhétore consul, from pro- 
fessor, you shall become consul, luv. 7, 197; dé templó carcerem fieri, 
that a prison should be made out of a temple, Phil. 5, 7, 18. Compare 
the expression of the Condition into Which, 384, 1, and of the Condition 
in Which, 484, 1. 

4. The Material of Which a thing ts made, with ex (also, in poetry, 
with dé): factae ex robore, ade of oak, B. G. 3, 13, 3 ; pócula ex auro, 
cups of gold, Verr. 4, 27, 62; fuit dé marmore templum, ‘here was a 
temple of marble, Aen. 4,.457. (Cf. the Genitive of Material, 349.) 

a. The poets freely omit the preposition. Thus templa sax6 stricta vetusto, 
the temple built of ancient stone; Aen. 3, 84. 
407. 1. The Ablative is always used with the Prepositions ! 
córam, palam, prae, and pro.? | 

legiones pró castris constituit, drew up the legions in front of the 
camp, B. G. 4, 35, I. 

pró profuga vénit, came as a deserter; B. G. 3, 18, 3. 

cur pró istó pugnas? why do you fight for him (in defence of him)? 
Verr. 4, 36, 79. 

córam genero meo, zz the presence of my son-in-law, Pis. 6, 12. 

palam populo, zz the presence of the people; Liv. 6, 14, 5. 

a. Palam is generally an adverb, but after Cicero's time occasionally a preposition. 


1 For summarized statements for all prepositions, see 455-458. 

2 The original feeling was that of separation. ‘Thus pro castris, 7x front, reckoning 
from the camp. Coram, in face of, followed the analogy of pro, iw fron! of. Palam 
followed that of coram. Clam, as the opposite, did the same. ‘The Accusative with clam 
is due to the analogy of célo (398). 
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2. Clam, secretly, is regularly an adverb in Ciceronian Latin. In 
early and later Latin, it is either an adverb, or a preposition with the 
Accusative (without the knowledge of). 

3. Tenus, 4 fo (postpositive), is rare till after Cicero. It generally 
takes the Ablative, but sometimes the Genitive. Thus capuló tenus, 
up to the hilt, Aen. 2, 553 ; genüs tenus, wf fo the knee, Liv. 44, 40, 8. 

4. Fini or fine, «5 /o (prepositive or postpositive) is in rare use as a preposition, 
with the Ablative or Genitive. 


fine genüs, fo the knee; Ov. Met. 10, 536. 
osse fini, 7o the bone; Men. 859. 


Ablative with Verbs of Separation 


408. Verbs of "Separation take an Ablative. The Preposi- 
tion, if employed, is ab, dé, or ex. The general usage in 
Ciceronian prose is as follows: 

I. The Preposition is freely omitted! with Verbs of literal Separation, 
tf themselves containing a separative Preposition (ab, dé, or ex).? 


castris égressi, going out from the camp, B. G. 2, 11, I. 
é castris egressi, going out from the camp, B. G. 1, 27, 4. 
a. Otherwise a Preposition is regularly used in Ciceronian prose.? 
procédit & praetorio, comes out from the general’s quarters ; Verr. 5, 41, 106. 
ab urbe proficisci, Zo set out from the city; B. G. 1, 7, I. 
Exceptions are rare; thus oppidó fugit, B. C. 5, 29, 1; 1talià cédit, Att. o, 
10, 4, and the fixed phrase mani mittere, as in Mil. 19, 56. 
2. The Preposition is freely omitted with Verbs expressing esther 
literal or figurative Separation, zf iu very common use in both senses. 


dé müró sé déiecerunt, /eafed from the wall (threw themselves down 
from); B. C. 1, 18, 3. 
müro deiecti, drzven down from the wall, B. G. 7, 28, 1. 
né dé honore déicerer, that J should not be deprived of the honor (driven 
from it); Verr. A. Pr. 9, 25. 
ea spé deiecti, deprived of this hope, B. G. 1, 8, 4. 
Exception: défendo, fend off and defend, always takes ab. 
1 The word “ omitted" should not be taken as implying that the preposition omgh? 
properly to be present, but only as a shorter expression in place of “not employed.” 
2 So with exeo, égredior, émitto, erumpo. Auferd (in which the preposition is dis- 
guised) regularly takes a preposition. 
8 So with venio, advenio, discédo, procédO, proficiscor, progredior, digredior, redeóo, 
refero, revertor. 


1 So arceo, keep off and prevent; cédo, décédo, and excédó, go from and withdraw ; 
moveo, move; pello, drive away and banish; expello, drive out and remove; s01lvo, 
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a. Otherwise, a Preposition is regularly used in Ciceronian prose.! 
ab officio discessürum, would depart from his duty ; B. G. 1, 40, 2. 


3. The Preposition is regularly omitted with Verbs expressing /zgzra- 
tive Separation only 

magistrati sé abdicavit, abdicated (resigned from) Azs office; Cat.3,6,15. 

proelió supersedére, fo refrain from battle; B. G. 2, 8, 1. 


Exceptions: 1. Tempers, refrain, and the passive of intermittó, /eave of, takeab. Servo, 
rescue, and vindico, deliver, take ab or ex. Vacd, be free from, and 
laxo, /oose, either take or omit ab. Liberd, free, rarely takes ex. 

temperátüros ab malefició, would refrain from mischief; B. G. 1,7, 5. 
2. Caved, deware (of), takes ab in Ciceronian Latin, and either ab or the 
bare Ablative in early Latin. 
monuérunt à venénoó ut cavéret, warned him to beware of poison ; 
Fin. 5, 22, 64. Cf. cavé malo, deware of harm; Pers. 835. 


409. Regular Expression of the Place Whence. The Place Whence is 
regularly expressed in Ciceronian prose as shown in 408, 1 and a, 2 and a. 


410. Remarks on the Ablative with Verbs of Separation. 1. With 
most Verbs of Separation, whether literal or figurative, a preposition is 
used with words denoting fersons. 

manüs à té abstinere, /o keep their hands off from you; Vat. 4, Io. 


2. The poets freely use the Ablative without a preposition in any combination 
expressing or suggesting separation. This is true even if no verb is employed, and 
even if the word used denotes a person. 

adsurgéns flüctü, rising from the wave; Aen. 1, 535. 

antró latrans, barking from the cave; Aen. 6, 400. 

mariti Tyró, suitors from Tyre; Aen. 4, 36. 

déiectam coniuge tanto, robbed of so great a spouse; Aen. 3, 317. 
3. For the Place Whence with names of Towns, Small Islands, etc., see 451. 


Ablative with Adjectives of Separation 


411. Adjectives of Separation take the Ablative either with 
or without ab. 


A 
loose and free; abed, go away, depart from, resign ; abstineo, hold off and abstain ; 
déició, cast down ; désisto, stand aside and desist ; déturbü and proturbo, push off from 
and deprive ; exclüdo, shut out and prevent ; interclud6, shut off and cut off; expedio, 
get from under foot and release; prohibeo, hold off and prevent. 

1 So with abdiicd and dédücó, àmoveo, démoveó and removed, avert6, démo, détraho, 
disc&d6, éicid, própulsó, repello, sécerno, tollo. Absum and dépello generally take a prepo- 
sition (absum may also take a Dative of Reference, as in B. G. 1, 36, 5; 366). A few 
words occur too seldom to admit of any statement. 

2 Such are verbs meaning strip, despoil, defraud, grudge, deprive, bereave, interdict, 
absolve, relieve, free, be free, relax, leave off, refrain, abdicate. Thus niid6, spolid, exuo, 
fraudó, invided, privo, orbo, interdico, absolvo, levd and relevó, libero, vaco, laxo and 
relaxó, supersedes, abdicó. Also, in poetry and later prose, viduó, exbérédo, etc., etc. 


e 
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vacua ab omni periculo, free from all danger, Prov. Cons. 12, 30. 
nón vacua mortis periculo, zot free from mortal danger, Cat. 4, I, 2. 


a. In Ciceronian prose, these adjectives are liber, /7ee, pürus, pure, 
nüdus, 5/7z5ed, orbus, bereft, vacuus, empty. 
4. In later poetry, and, to some extent, in later prose, the above adjectives may also 
take the Genitive (348). 
sceleris pürus, free from guilt; Carm. 1, 22, 1. 


Ablative with Verbs and Adjectives of Difference or Aversion 


412. Verbs of Difference or Aversion take the Ablative with 
ab. Aliénus, forezgn, may either take or omit the Preposition. 
ab eo dissentio, / differ from him, Pomp. 20, 59. 
quod abhorret à meis moribus, which zs foreign to my ways, Cat. 1, 8, 20. 
aliena 4 dignitate, zzconsistent with your dignity ; Fam. 4, 7, 1. 
aliénum dignitate imperl, zzcozszstent with the dignity of the realm; 

Prov. Cons. 8, 18. 


a. Alius, ese, other than, is regularly followed by atque (ac), or, if negatived, 
by nisi, quam, or praeter; but it may take the Ablative without a preposition, 
as in alium sapiente, Ep. 1, 16, 20 (very rarely in prose). 

6, Aliénus may also take a Genitive (889, c) or Dative (862, III). 

c. A few of these verbs (e.g. dissentio) may also take the construction of 
Contention (Ablative with cum; 419, 4). 


d. The later writers freely employ the Dative with these verbs (868, 2, c). 


Ablative of Parentage or Origin 


413. Parentage or Origin® is expressed by the Ablative, 
generally without a Preposition. 
amplissimó genere natus, Jorn of a very noble stock, B. G. 4, 12, 4. 
quo sanguine crétus ? from what blood sprung? Aen. 2, 74. 
a. Apreposition (generally ex) is sometimes used with the noun, espe- 
cially if this denotes a parent. Before a pronoun, the preposition is regular. 
6. Remoter origin is expressed by ortus with ab, or prógnatus with ex. 
Belgas esse ortós 4 Germanis, (he learned that) the Belgae were 
descended from the Germans, B. G. 2, 4, 1. 
1 Also, in later poetry, cassus, siccus, viduus, and others. 
Immünis, exczif£ (in Cicero with Objective Genitive; 354), after Cicero takes either 
the Genitive or, as implying want, the Ablative, the latter with or without a preposition 
(e.g. immünis militia, exempt from service; Liv. 1, 43, 8). 


2 The verb employed in Ciceronian Latin is nàscor. The participles are nátus, prógnà- 
tus, ortus ; also,in later Latin, genitus, generatus,crétus, satus, éditus, oriundus,and others. 


* 
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Ablative of Accordance 


414. That zw Accordance with which one acts or judges 
may be expressed by the Ablative of certain words, regularly 
without a Preposition. 
consuetudine sua Caesar VI legiones expeditas diicébat, according to his 

custom, Caesar, as he marched, kept six legions in fighting order ; 
B. G. 2, 19, 2. 
tuo consilió faciam, 7 will act in accordance with your plan; Rud. 962. 
minus mea sententià magnum, a great gift, in my opinion (according 
to my way of thinking); Off. 3, 33, 121. 

a. So especially, in Ciceronian Latin, more (müribus) and cónsuétüdine, 
according to custom, consilió, (according to) with a plan, sententia (mea, 
etc.) (according to) zz (my, etc.) opinion, lége, by Jaw (these rarely with 
a preposition); iüdició and animo, (according to) zz the judgment (of), 
iussü (iniussü by analogy), voluntate, rogati, admoniti, arbitratü, or con- 
cessü, by the order, desire, request, advice, decision, or consent (of), accitü 
or missü, dy the summons or sending (of) (these without a preposition). 


6. In general, Accordance is expressed by dé or ex with the Ablative. 


quo ex senátüs cónsultó convenit ..., i accordance with which decree of 
the Senate it has all the time been proper ; Cat. 1, 2, 4. 


Ablative of the Standard 


415. The Standard from which one starts in measuring 
or judging is regularly expressed by the Ablative without 
a Preposition. . 
qui verbis contróversias, nón aequitate diiudicas, who decide controversies 

according to (= by) words, not according to justice; Caecin. 17, 49. 
magnis hominés virtüte métimur non fortünà, we measure great men by 


their high aims, not by their luck; Nep. Eum. I, r. 
a. But ex is sometimes used. Thus amicitias ex commodo aestimare, 
to judge friendships from the standard of advantage; Sall. Cat. 10, s. 


Ablative with a Comparative 


416. A Comparative Adjective is often followed by the 
Ablative. 


1 The poets add other words. Thus imperio, dy the order (of). m 
For lége meaning with the condition, see 436, 5. For voluntate, voluntarily (origi- 
nally Ablative of Accordance, but in effect expressing Manner, see 445). 
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But quam may always be used, and regularly zs used if the 
first of the two things compared is in any case except the 


Nominative or Accusative. 
vita carior, dearer than life, Cat. 1, 11, 27. 
audacior quam Catilina, more overweening than Catiline ; Phil. 2, 1, 1. 
tibi, multó maióri quam Africanus fuit, fo you, a much greater man than 
Africanus wasy Fam. 5, 7, 3. 

a. The relative pronoun with definite antecedent is regularly in the Ablative after a 

Comparative. | 
Aenéas, quo iüstior alter nec pietate fuit nec belló maior, Aeneas, than whom 
no man was ever juster in piety or greater in war; Aen. I, 544. 


6. Comparison may be expressed in poetry by the use of ante, praeter, etc. 
ante alios immanior, gore monstrous than (before) the rest; Aen. 1, 347. 


c. One of the two things compared is often suppressed. 
esse graviorem fortünam Séquanórum quam reliquorum, the fate of the Seguani 
was harder than (the fate) of the rest; B. G. 1, 32, 4. 

d. Plüs, minus, amplius, and longius may be used as Comparative 
Adjectives with an Ablative, ov as Adverbs, without effect upon the case. 
uti nón amplius quinis aut senis milibus passuum interesset, so that there was 

not more than five or six miles between ; B. G. 1, 15, 5- f 
Sabim flümen à castris suis nón amplius milia passuum X abesse, /Za£ the 
Samóre was not above ten miles distant from his camp; B. G. 2, 16, I. 
e. Certain Ablatives are regularly used for brevity in place of clauses. Thus aequo, 
exspectatione, necessárió, opinidne.! The same usage holds with comparative adverbs. 
né plus aequó quid in amicitiam congeratur, /est more than (what is) ie iid 
should be heaped upon friendship ; Am. 16, 58. 
longius necessario, farther than was necessary; B. G. 7, 16, 3. 
417. A Comparative Adverb is ordinarily followed by quam. 
cum possit clarius dicere quam ipse, thouch he could speak louder than (the 
leading character) Aimself; Caecil. 15, 48. 
a. Nouns of ¢ime are regularly in the Ablative after comparative adverbs. 
longius anno remanére, Zo remain more than a year; B. G. 4, 1, 7. 
4. The poets use the Ablative freely with comparative adverbs. 
quam Iünó fertur terris magis omnibus coluisse, which Juno is said to have fos- 
tered more than all other lands (for magis quam terrás omnis); Aen. I, 15. 


II. THE SOCIATIVE ABLATIVE 
Ablative of Accompaniment, with cum"? 


418. The Ablative is always used with the Sociative Prepo- 
sition cum, z7//. 








1 Also, in later Latin, dicto, fidé, solito, spé, véro, and other words. 
2 For summarized statements for a// prepositions, see 455-458. 
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cum légatis venit, came with the ambassadors, B. G. 4, 27, 2. 

cum febri domum rediit, came home with a fever ; De Or. 3, 2, 6. 

désinant obsidére cum gladiis cüriam, 7e/ them cease to invest the senate- 
house with swords (in their hands); Cat. I, 13, 32. 


a. Cum is regularly put after a personal, reflexive, or relative pronoun, 
and forms one word with it ; thus mécum, sécum, quibuscum. 


4. In poetry and later prose, simul, together with, is sometimes used with the Abla- 
tive. Thus simul his dictis, (together) with these words; Aen. 5, 357. 


419. The Ablative with cum, w#tk, is used to express a variety of 
ideas. The most important are the following: 

I. Union, Agreement, or Companionship: cum proximis civitatibus 
pacem confirmare, /o make peace with the neighboring states, B. G. 1,3, 1; 
prüdentiam cum éloquentia iungere, fo join prudence with eloquence, 
Tusc. I, 4, 7. 


2. Intercourse, Dealing, etc.: is ita cum Caesare égit, he pleaded with 
Caesar as follows ; B. G. 1, 13, 3. 


3. Comparison: neque hanc cónsuetüdinem victüs cum illà comparandam 
(esse), and that this manner of living was not to be compared with the 
other ; B. G. t, 31, If. 

4. Contention or Variance: cum Germanis contendunt, /Aey contend 
with the Germans, B. G. 1, 1, 4. 


Ablative of Accompaniment, with or without cum 


420. In military language, Accompaniment after Verbs of 
coming or going may be expressed by an Ablative wzth or 
without cum. 
But cum must be used if the Noun stands without a modifier, 
or with a Numeral. 
cum iis cópiis quas à Caesare acceperat pervenit, arrived with the forces 
which he had received from Caesar; B. G. 3, 17, 1. 

eó pedestribus cópiis contendit, hurries thither with the infantry; B. G. 
a Ai. Ss: 

uterque cum equitatü veniret, that both should come with cavalry: 
B. G. 1, 42, 4. 

cum his quinque legiónibus ire, /o go with these five legions; B. G. 
I, IO, 3. 
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Ablative Absolute 


421. An Ablative Noun or Pronoun, with a Predicate word 
in the same case, may be used in loose connection with the 
rest of the sentence. 

The Predicate may be a Noun, a Participle, or an Adjective. 


The Ablative Absolute is (like the English Nominative Absolute, as in 
* this having been done”) strictly a zez¢ra/ construction, telling nothing 
about the real relation between the facts stated in it and the facts stated in 
therestof thesentence. In English, however, we must ordinarily translate 
so as to show these relations. Hence the following headings are convenient: 

I. (Mere) Time: M. Messala M. Pisone consulibus, zz the consul- 
ship of Marcus Messala and Marcus Piso (Messala and Piso being! 
consuls); B. G. 1, 2, 1. 

2. (Mere) Situation: ea inscientibus ipsis fécisset, Lad done this 
without their knowledge (they not knowing); B. G. t, 19, I 

3. Situation and Time: omnibus rébus comparatis diem dicunt, every 
thing being ready, they (then) appoint a day; B. G. 1, 6, 4. 

4. Situation and Cause: mercatoribus iniüriüsius tractatis bella gessé- 
runt, waged war when (and because) our traders had been somewhat 
rudely treated, Pomp. 5, 11. 

5. Situation and Opposition: id paucis défendentibus expugnare nón 
potuit, Ze was unable to take this (own); though its defenders were 
but few ; B. G. 2, 12, 2. 

6. Condition: semper existimabitis vivó P. Clodio nihil eórum vis 
visürós fuisse, you will always think that, tf Publius Clodius were 
alive, you would never have seen any of these things; Mil. 28, 78. 

a. Nisi, quasi, tamquam, velut, etc., may be used. 
nisi münitis castris, wsess the camp were fortified; B. G. 2, 20, 3. 

7. Means: id ratibus ac lintribus iünctis transibant, were crossing 
this (river) by tying together rafts and boats; B. G. 1, 12, I. 
| 8. Manner. incitatd equd sé hostibus obtulit, rushed upon the enemy 

at full speed (his horse being speeded); B. G. 4, 12, 6. 


a. The later writers often use an Infinitive or a Subordinate Clause as 
the principal member of an Ablative Absolute; and they also often use a 
Participle zzipersonally. 

impetrato ut manérent, (/eave) being obtained to remain ; 1iv.9, 30, 10. 
libato, after a libation had been made; Aen. 1, 737. 


1 Note that Latin has no participle corresponding to English * being." 
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6. In general, the Ablative Absolute is used only where its noun or pronoun 
denotes a person or thing mentioned nowhere else in the same clause. Yet 
exceptions sometimes occur, generally for the sake of clearness or emphasis. 

vósne ego patiar cum mendicis nüptàs mé vivo viris? shall I suffer 
you to be the wives of beggar-men while I am alive? Stich. 132. 
Similarly turribus excitatis, tamen has, D. G. 3, 14, 4. 


Ablative of Attendant Circumstances 


422. An Ablative Noun with a modifier may be used to 
express Sztuation, Circumstances, or Result. 

The examples fall into two main classes : | 

I. Expressing Situation (English “with,” “in,” «under "). 
No Preposition is used. 

Thus imperio nostrü, zzder our sovereignty, aestü magno, 7” great 
heat, pari (magno, quo, etc.) intervalló, a7 az equal distance, nüllis 
impedimentis, wzthout baggage; magno comitatü, with a great retinue, 
frequentissimo senati, 7z a crowded meeting of the senate ; tanto conventi, 
tanta frequentia, magno cónsessü, etc.; hoc, hac, or his with various nouns. 


minus facile eam rem imperió nostró consequi poterant, could Jess 
easily attain this under our sovereignty; B. G: 2, 1, 4. 

hac cóntióne, hic populó nón verérer, wzth an assemblage like this, with 
a people like this, I should have no fear; Leg. Agr. 2, 37, 101. 

dicit frequentissim6 senatii consul, ¢he consul says tn a crowded meeting 
of the senate; Leg. Agr.1, 8,26. Cf. Arch. 2, 3; Mil. 24, 66. 

ubi fidé püblicà dicere iussus est, when he had been invited to turn state's 
evidence (speak with a pledge from the state); Sall. Cat. 47, 1. 


a. To this class probably belong the following Ablatives accompanied 
by a Genitive of the person, or a Possessive Pronoun: ductü, imperio, 
auspició, under the lead, authority, or auspices (of) ; contubernio, 27 assoct- 
ation (with); voluntate or concessü, wth the approval or consent (of). 

4. Rarely, a noun is so used wé¢hout a modifier. Thus intervallo restitüta, restored 
after (with) an interval; Leg. Agr. 1, 9,27. The use is less rare in poetry. Thus 
servitió énixae, having borne a child in slavery; Aen. 3, 327. 

c. The poets employ the construction in bold combinations. Thus paribus cüris 
vestigia figit, wrapped in like cares (with like cares) plants his footsteps; Aen. 6, 159. 


II. Expressing Circumstances or Result (English “with” 
or *to"), The Prevosition, if used, is cum. It is 


1. Regularly omitted with the most common phrases. Thus ómini- 
bus, with . . . o»tens ; clamore, with shouting; plausü, with applause ; 
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convicio, with abuse, silentió, zz (with) szlence ; pace or venia, wth the 
permission (of); commodo or incommodo, wth advantage or dzsadvan- 
tage (£o) ; damno or iactürà, wzth the loss (of). 
his óminibus, cum tua pernicié proficiscere ad impium bellum, wth rhese 
omens, and to your ruin, set out to wage your impious war, 
Cat. 1, 13, 33. 
quod commodo rei püblicae facere posset, as far as he could do so with 
(resulting) advantage to the commonwealth; B. G. 1, 35, 4. 
exercitum duarum cohortium damno dédücit, /eads his army back with a 
loss of two cohorts; B. G. 6, 44, I. 
a. When used without a modifier, these words (except silentid) generally 
take cum. Thus cum plausü, Phil. 2, 34, 85; cum clàmóre, Verr. 5, 36, 93. 
2. Used or omitted indifferently with phrases moderately common. 


Thus (cum) periculo, wth danger (to), (cum) dolore or aerumna, 7o 
the grief or sorrow (of), (cum) gloria, Zo the glory (of), (cum) invidia, 
to the unpopularity (of). 

vidi quanto med dolore, with what grief to myself did I see.../ Phil. 
1,4,9. (Cf. Cat. 4, 1, 2, Zo my grief.) 
quanto cum dolore vidi! with what grief did I see... / Marc. 6, 16. 


3. Regularly used with the least common phrases. 


magno cum lüctü civitatis simulacrum tollendum locatur, fo the great 
grief of the state,a contract ts made for the removal of the statue ; 
Verr. 4,34, 76. Similarly cum tua pernicié under II, 1, above. 


NOTE to 1-3. The poets and later writers vary the usage for the mere sake 
of variety. Thuscum bonis óminibus, Liv. Praef. 13 ; maiore pernicié, 21, 35, 1. 


Ablative of Means or Instrument (Instrumental Ablative) 


423. Means and Instrument may be expressed by the 
Ablative. 


gladiis pugnatum est, she battle was fought with swords; B. G. 1, 52, 4. 

litteris certior fiebat, was informed by (means of) despatches ; B. G.2, t, I. 

id animo contemplare quod oculis non potes, contemplate zn (with) your 
mind what you cannot with your eyes, Dei. 14, 40. 

sud sümptü, a/ his own expense (by his expenditure) ; B. G. 1, 18, 5. 

magno dolore adficiebantur, were greatly distressed (were affected with 
great grief); B. G. 1, 2, 4. 


Similarly with ornatus, egz«55ed, praeditus, e/Zowed, onustus, laden. 
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a. Persons are often thought of as Means. 

eà legione militibusque qui ex provincia convenerant, mürum perdicit, 
wtth this legion, and the soldiers who had assembled from the 
province, he constructs a wall, B. G. 1,8, 1. 

iacent suis testibus, they are overthrown by means of their own wtt- 
nesses, Mil. 18, 47. 

à. The Ablative of Means probably appears in such phrases as quid 
illo fiet? what will (be made with =) become of him? Att. 6, t, 14; 
si quid eó factum esset, 7f anything should happen to him, Pomp. 20, 59. 
(By analogy, quid te futürust? what will become of you? Ph. 137, etc.) 

With facio, the Dative of the Indirect Object (365) may also be used. 
Thus quid huic homini facias? what zs one to do with (to) such a man? 
Caecin. II, 30. 

c. The poets often use the Ablative of Means to make the governing word z»//y 


more than it strictly says (“ forced? construction). 
Aeacidae télo iacet Hector, Hector lies (slain) by Achilles’ spear; Aen. 1, 99. 


d. Means may also be expressed by per with the Accusative. 
consuluisti mé per litterás, you consulted me by letter ; Phil. 2, 40, 102. 


Ablative of Degree of Difference 
424. Degree of Difference is expressed by the Ablative. 


The construction is freely used with Comparatives and various 
Adverbs, less freely with Superlatives. 
milibus passuum duóbus ultra eum, fwo miles beyond him (beyond by two 
miles); B. G. 1, 48, 2. 
paucis ante diébus, a few days before, Cat. 3, I, 3. 
quo délictum maius est, ed poena est tardior, the greater the fault, the 
slower the punishment (by how much greater... , by that much 
slower... ); Caecin. 3, 7; cf. B. G. 1, 14, 1, and Pomp. 20, 59. 
ed minus, quod memoria teneret, tie Jess (so) because he remembered... ; 
. B. G. 1, 14, 1. 


a. In such examples as eó minus, quod ..., probably both Degree of 
Difference (424) and Cause (444) were felt by the Romans (4y so much the 
less, because, and on that account, namely because). 


Ablative of Plenty or Want 


425. Certain Adjectives and Verbs of Plenty or Want 


may take the Ablative. 
erant pléna laetitià omnia, everything was full of joy; B. C. 1, 74, 7. 
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montem hominibus compléri iussit, ordered the mountain to be filled with 
men, DB. G. 1, 24, 3. ) 
urbe éruditissimis hominibus adfluenti, a city ovez/fowing with scholars ; 
Arch. 3, 4. 
metü suppliciorum carére, fo be free from the fear of penalties; Mil. 2, 5. 
omnibus egére rébus, were in want of everything, B. C. 3, 32, 4- 
a. So, in Ciceronian Latin, the adjectives ? cónfertus, differtus, refertus, 
opimus, inanis, rarely plénus and inops; and the verbs abundó, redundó, 
adfluó, circumfluo, cared, eged and its compounds, and the compounds of -pleo. 


6. Some of these words may also take the Genitive of Plenty or Want 
(plénus, inops, and indiged regularly; egeó, compleó, and impled rarely). 
See 347, and £. 


Ablative of the Route 


426. The Route by Which may be expressed by the Abla- 
tive of certain words. 


Aurélia vid profectus est, he set out by the Aurelian road ; Cat. 2, 4, 6. 

terra Macedoniam petit, 2roceeded fo Macedonia by land, Liv. 24, 40, 17. 

Pado traiectus, crossing (by) the Po, Liv. 21, 56, 9. Cf. freto traiecit, 
22,31, 7: 

a. These words are especially colle, flümine, fretó, itinere, iugó, mari, 
ponte, porta,’ terra, vado, via, and the plurals of most of them. . Adversus 
or secundus is often added (e.g. B. G. 2, 19, 8, adversó colle, by the hill 
opposing, = «f the Ai )3 

6. In general, the Route is expressed by per and the Accusative, 
sometimes even with the above words. 
per angustias et finis Sequanorum suas copias tradüxerant, had brought their 

forces through the pass and the territory of the Sequant, B.G. 1,11, 1. 

c. The Ablative of Route often expresses the Space over Which, closely approaching 

the Accusative of Extent of Space (387, I) in meaning. 


tanto spatió secüti quantum efficere potuérunt, following over as large a 
space as they could accomplish; B. G. 4, 35, 3. 


1 Also, in later Latin, copiosus, créber, dives, fétus, frequéns, opulentus, and others. 
Similarly expers (with Genitive of Want in Ciceronian Latin; 847) may take the Abla- 
tive in later writers (Sall. Cat. 33, 2); and exhérés and immünis (with Objective Genitive 
in Ciceronian Latin) may take the Ablative of Want. 

2 With porta (portis), this construction, not that of separation, is regularly used with 
verbs of motion (“ by," not * from"). 

8 Later writers use a larger list of words. Thus agro, angustiis, limite, finibus, litore, 
ora, palude, pelago, ripa, and names of rivers, mountains, countries, and city gates. 
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d. The poets extend the construction to other words. 
áere lapsa quiétó, gliding through the quiet air; Aen. 5, 216. Cf. volat per 
aera magnum (the regular prose construction), Aen. 1, 300. 
prospectum pelago petit, seeks an outlook over the decp; Aen. 1, 181. Simi- 
larly altó prospiciéns, /oo£ing out over the dcep; Aen. 1, 126. 


Ablative of Price or Value 


427. 1. Definite Price or Value must be expressed by the 
Ablative ; also /udefinzte Price or Value, if the word used is 
a Substantive of serious meaning. 

denariis III aestimavit, valued it at three denarii, Verr. 3, 92, 215. 

parvo pretió redémpta, dough? at (with) a low price; D. G. 1, 18, 3. 

véndidit auró patriam, sold his country for gold; Aen. 6, 621. 

2. Indefinite Price or Value may be expressed by ezther the 
Genitive (356) ov the Ablative of : 

a) Certain Adjectives. Thus quanti or 20, magni or -0, parvi or -, 
minimi or -0. 

6) Certain Substantives not used with serious meaning. Thus nihili 
or -6, zero, nauci or 0, a feascod. 

« quanti émptae? " “Parvo.” ** Quanti ergo?" “ Octussibus," “how much 
did it cost?” “O, not much.” “How much, then?” “Eight 
fence? ; Sat. 2, 3, 156. 

magno émerat, had bought at a high price, Verr. 3, 30, 71. 

nón nihiló aestimandum, zo/ Zo be reckoned as worthless, Fin. 4, 23, 62. 


REMARK. The Genitive construction (356) originally expressed Value, 
and then was extended to express Price. The Ablative construction originally 
expressed Price (means by which the purchase was made), and then was 
extended to express Value. The two thus approach each other closely 
(Genitive of Value or Price, Ablative of Price or Value). 


Ablative of the Penalty or Fine 


428. Verbs of punzeshing or fining may take an Ablative of 
the Penalty or Fine. 


tergó ac capite püniretur, be Junished with stripes and death; Liv.3,55,14. 
multatós agris, »u/cted of their fields; B. G. 7,54, 4. 
a. This is the fixed construction for definite sums of money, for fractions, 
and for expressions of the c/ass of punishment (like chains, exile, death). 
à. Verbs of condemning regularly take a Genitive of the Penalty or Fine; but, 


bya naturalconfusion with verbs of punishing or fining, they also occasionally 
take the Ablative capite, ///z, and the Ablative of multiples (* ezgA£fo/d," etc.). 
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Ablative of the Object, with Certain Verbs 


429. Utor, fruor, fungor, potior, véscor, and their compounds 


take their Object in the Ablative. 
totius Galliae imperió potiri, Zo ge? control of all Gaul, B. G. 1, 2, 2. 
frui vita, fo enjoy Life; Cat. 4, 4, 7. 
a. A Second Object is sometimes used. 
populó Rómáno disceptátóre uti volo, / wish /o employ the Roman people as 
umpire; Leg. Agr. 1, 7,23. Similarly isdem ducibus üsus, B. G. 2, 7, 1. 
à. In early and later Latin, itor, fruor, fungor, potior, and véscor may take 
the Accusative, like any other Verb of Transitive force. 
c. Potior sometimes takes the Genitive in Ciceronian Latin. See 353. 
d. Epulor, feast, may take the Ablative in poetry, on the analogy of véscor. 
dapibus epulàmur opimis, we feast on a rich banquet; Aen. 3, 224. 


Ablative with opus est and üsus est 


430. 1. Opus est and üsus est, herve zs need, may be followed 
by an Ablative of the Thing Needed. 


quid opus est tortóre? what ts the need of an inquisitor ? Mil. 21, 57. 
nunc viribus üsus (est), zow there is need of strength; Aen. 8, 441. 
a. The construction with üsus est is rare after early Latin. 

2. A Participle expressing the Leading Idea of tts Phrase (888) is 
often added to the Noun after opus est. A Participle may also be used - 
zmpersonally in this construction. 
né existumarent sibi perdita ré publica opus esse, they must not think (said he) 

that he had need of ruining the commonwealth (of the commonwealth 


ruined); Sall. Cat. 31, 7. 
erat nihil cir properáto opus esset, there was no reason why there must be haste; 
Mil. 18, 49. 
a. Opus is also used as a Predicate, especially if the thing needed is 
expressed by a neuter pronoun or adjective. 
quaecumque ad oppugnátiónem opus sunt, whatever things are necessary for 
the siege (are a need); B. G. 5, 40, 5. 
à. By a mixture of constructions, opus may stand in the Predicate, while 
itself governing an Ablative Participle. 
si quid opus facto esset, if a» ything should be necessary to be done; B.G.1, 42,5. 
c. For the Supine in -ü with opus or üsus, see 619, 2; for the Infinitive, 585. 


Ablative with Special Verbs and Participles 


431. The Sociative Ablative without cum may be used with certain 
verbs of exchanging, mixing, accustoming, or. joining. 
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These are mütó, commütó, and permüto, exchange; misceó, commisced, 
and cónfundó, x, adsuéfacid and adsuesco, wake (or be) familiar ; 
and the Participles iünctus and coniünctus, 7ozzed. 
pace bellum mitavit, as exchanged war for (with) peace ; Sall. Cat. 58, 15.1 
früsta commixta mero, 27/s of food mixed with wine; Aen. 3, 633. 
nüllo officio adsuéfacti, »o/ trained in (familiarized with) any duties ; B. G. 4, 1,9. 
miseria dédecore coniüncta, misery joined with disgrace ; Phil. 3, 14, 35. 


a. All of these words except müto, adsuéfació, and adsuéscoó may also 
take cum. 

4. Other constructions also occur. Thus mütó and commüto sometimes take 
pro with the Ablative ; misced and commisceó sometimes the Dative in poetry ; 
adsuéfacio and adsuéscó sometimes the Dative,or ad with the Accusative; and the 
Participles iünctus and coniünctus sometimes the Dative, especially of a person. 

c. Other parts of the verbs iungó and coniungo regularly take cum with the 
Ablative (419, 1), or, less frequently in prose, the Dative of Relation (862), 
or ad with the Accusative. The poets use the Dative freely. 

d. The poetic word suéscó takes the Dative. See 368, 2, 7). 


432. The Ablative is used with frétus, depending upon, contineor, be 
made up of, comitatus, attended, stipatus, surrounded. 
frétus vobis, depending upon you ; Pomp. 19, 58. 
nón vénis et nervis et ossibus continentur, (the gods) ave not made of veins and 
sinews and bones ; N. D. 2, 23, 59. 
aliénis viris comitata, attended by other women's husbands ; Cael. 14, 34. 
stipátus armátis, surrounded by armed men; Phil. 2, 3, 6. 


REMARK. This construction is descended from an Ablative of Means, 
frétus originally meaning supported (by), and contineor de held together (by). 


II. THE LOCATIVE ABLATIVE 
Locative Ablative with Prepositions ? 


433. Regular Expression of the Place Where. The Ablative is 
used with in and sub to express the Place Where something zs 


or zs done. 
The meaning may be either literal or figurative. 
in silvis abditi latebant, were lying hidden in the woods; B. G. 2, 19, 6. 
in spé victoriae, Zu the hope of victory, B. G. 3, 26, 4. 
t& hortor ut maneas in sententia, / 4rge you to stand by (remain in) your 
proposition ; Pomp. 24, 69. 
sub monte cónsédit, encamped under the mountain ; B. G. 1, 48, I. 


1 The cases might be interchanged (pacem bello) with the same meaning. Only the 
context can determine the sense. bs 
2 For summarized statements for a// prepositions, see 455-458. 
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a. The poets freely omit the preposition in with azy noun, and the 
later prose-writers follow them to some extent. 
bellum geret Italia, w7// wage war in Italy, Aen. 1, 263. 
prómissis maneás, stand by your promises; Aen. 2, 160. 
sede régia sedéns, sztting zn the royal seat, Liv. 1, 41, 6. 
6. The Accusative is used with in and sub to express the Place 
Whither something moves. See 881. 
c. With a verb of placing, the emphasis may lie upon the resulting Place Where, 
and in this case the Ablative is used with in and sub. 
saxa in muro conlocabant, were placing stones on the wall; B. G. 2, 29, 3. 
d. Sub regularly takes the Accusative when meaning just before, just after, or about 
(381, ^). 
e. For the occasional Ablative with subter in poetry, see 382, a. 
f. For the Place Where with names of Towns, Small Islands, etc., see 449. 


434. The Ablative with in is used to express a variety of 
figurative ideas. The most important are the following : 

I. The Condition or Situation tn Which: magno in aere alieno, greatly 
in debt, Cat. 2, 8, 18; Iugurtham in catenis habitürum, would have 
Jugurtha tn chains, Sall Iug. 64, 5. (Cf. 384, 1, and 406, 3.) 

2. The Field in Which (the idea is close to that of the Respect in 
Which; 441): in omnibus vitae partibus honestus, honorable in every 
department of life, Font. 18, 41; quid mé in hac ré facere voluisti? 
what did you want me to do in this matter? Ph. 291. So regularly 
with the Gerundive or Gerund (612, IV). . 

3. The Person in Whose Case: quanto hoc magis in fortissimis civibus 
facere debémus ! how much more ought we to do this in the case of our 
bravest citizens / Mil. 34, 92. 

435. The Ablative is regularly used with super in the sense of coz- 
cerning, — rarely in its other senses (fon, at, in addition to; 383). 
hac super ré scribam ad te, / will write you on this point, Att. 16, 6, 1. 


a. In poetry the Ablative is sometimes used with super in other senses than concern- 
ing. Thus fronde super viridi, wpon a pile of green leaves, Ecl. 1, 80; super his, ix 
addition to these things, Sat. 2, 6, 3; nocte super media, at dead of night, Aen. 9, 61. 

à. With verbs of ?/acing, super, upon, may take the Ablative. Cf. 488, c. 


Locative Ablative with or without a Preposition 


436. With a number of words in very common use, the 
Place W/Aere (literal or figurative) may be expressed by the 
Ablative either wth or w:kout in. 
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So especially with locó, parte, regione, spatió, litore, cornü, operibus, 
parietibus, libro, numeró, stati, initio, principio, vestigió, and any Noun 
modified by medius, totus, omnis, cünctus, or üniversus ; also, in poetic 
and later Latin, with medió used substantively. 
eo loco, zz that place, B. G. 6, 27, 4; and in eó locó, B. G. 5, 7, 3. 
aperto ac plano litore, o» the open and level shore, B. G. 4,23, 6; and 

in litore molli atque aperto, on the smooth and open shore, 5,9, 1. 
tota Gallia, throughout Gaul, B. G. 5,55,3; and tota in Asia, Pomp.2, 7. 


a. In general, the preposition is more likely to be used when the 
noun is accompanied by a pronoun or descriptive adjective. But with 
medius, totus, etc., the preposition is not common. 

Note. With a verb of motion, Ablatives of this class often in effect 
express the space over which; cf. 426, c. Thus tótà Asia vagatur, wanders 
(in =) through the whole of Asia, Phil. 11, 2,6; impeditioribus locis secüti, 
following over somewhat difficult ground, B. G. 3, 28, 4. 

4. The following Locative Ablatives are used wéthout a preposition in Ciceronian 
Latin: dextra, o» the right, laevà and sinistra, ox the /eft, corpore, on or in the body, 
animó and animis, i» mind (but in animo with est and habeo), memorià, iz or within the 
memory, lingua, in the language, nomine and specié, wider the name or pretext, lege and 
condicione, «der the condition (for lége, by Jaw, see 414, a). Later, sub, zzder, is 
‘sometimes added to nomine, specié, lége, and condicione. 

deus inclüsus corpore hümàno, a god inclosed in a human body; Div. 1, 31, 67. 

patrum nostrórum memoria, within the memory of our fathers; B. G. 1, 12, 5. 

memoria tenétis, you remember (hold in memory) ; Cat. 3, 8, 19. 

qui ipsorum lingua Celtae appellantur, who in their own language are called 
Celts; B. G. 1, 1, x. 

obsidum nómine, under the name of hostages; B. G. 3, 2, 5. 


Locative Ablative with Certain Verbs and Participles 
431. Fido and cónfidó, /r/s/, may take the Ablative. 


multum natiira loci confidebant, they had great confidence in the nature 
of the country ; B. G. 3, 9, 3. 


a. Fidó and cónfidó also take the Dative (362; so regularly of a 
person in Ciceronian Latin). 

ó. Diffido, distrust, takes the Dative in Ciceronian Latin, and both 
the Dative and the Ablative in later writers. 


438. 1. The Ablative, generally without in, is used with nitor, redy 
upon, and std and consto, abide by. 
doló niterentur, re/y upon treachery ; B. G. 1, 13, 6. (With in, Mil. 7, 19.) 
81 qui eorum décrété nón stetit, sf avy one does not abide by their decree ; B. G. 6, 
I3, 6. (With in, Fin. 1, 14, 47.) 
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2. Adquiéscó, sake pleasure in, takes the Ablative with or without in 
with about equal frequency. 
senés in aduléscentium caritate adquiéscimus, 7» o/d age we take pleasure in being 
liked by young people ; Am. 27, 101. (Without in, Mil. 37, 102.) 

a. The Participles innixus and subnixus, HORE or relying upon, take the 

Ablative without a preposition. 
scütis innixi, Jeazing upon their shields; B. G. 2,27, 1. 
adrogantià subnixi, re/ying upon their pride; De Or. 1, 58, 246. 

4. In later Latin, the finite forms of innitor (not occurring in Ciceronian Latin), 
as well as the form innixus, may take the Dative, on the principle of 8776, or the 
Ablative,asabove. Thus innititur hastae, Ov. Met. 14, 665; incolumitate inniti, 
Tac. 15, 60; hasta innixus, Liv. 4, 19, 4; cürae innixa, Quintil. 6, 1, 35. 

c. Other verbs of like meaning take a preposition; thus si in eó manérent, 
B. G. 1, 36, 5 But a poet may omit it, as in prómissis maneàs, Aen. 2, 160. 


3. The Ablative, regularly with in, is used with cónstó and cónsistó, 
when meaning depend upon, and cónsistó when meaning consist in. 
monuit victoriam in eárum cohortium virtüte cónstàre, pointed out that victory 

depended upon the valor of these cohorts; B. C. 3, 89, 3; cf. B. G. 7, 84, 4 
vita omnis in vénatidnibus atque in studiis rei militaris consistit, their whole life 
consists in hunting and military pursuits ; B. G. 6, 21, 3. 
a. But the Ablative without in also occurs. 


céterárum rérum studia et doctrinà et praeceptis et arte cónstüre, that in 
other fields intellectual pursuits depend upon principles, precepts, and 
art; Arch. 8, 18. 


à. Constó, consist of, takes the construction of Material. See 406, 4. 


4. The Ablative is used with contentus, content, satisfied. 
contentus hac iniquitate non fuit, was not content with this iniquity ; Verr. 2, 38, 94. 


a. Contentus originally meant se/f-restrained (in). Cf.in ili cupiditáte con- 
tinébatur, restrained herself within that desire (was content with it); Clu. 5, 12. 


g. Intentus is used with the Ablative (probably Locative) in aliquo negótió intentus, 
deeply engaged in some occupation or other; Sall. Cat. 2, 9. Commonly it takes the 
Dative (stretched toward = intent upon ; see 376), or ad or in with the Accusative. 


IV. ABLATIVE CONSTRUCTIONS OF COMPOSITE ORIGIN (FUSION) 
Ablative of the Time at or within Which 


439. The Time at or within Which anything is or is done 
may be expressed by the Ablative without a Preposition. 


dié septimó pervenit, arrives on the seventh day; B. G. 1, 10, 5. 
superióre aestate cognoverat, Aad learned the previous summer, B. G.5,8,3. 
belló vacdtidnés valent, 27 tzme of war, exemptions hold ; Phil. 8, 1, 3. 
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comitiis, a7 the election ;. Cat. 1, 5, 11. Similarly with words denoting 
games or feasts, as lüdis, gladiatoribus, epulis, pulvinaribus. 
a. The Preposition in is regularly used : 


1) With a word denoting a ¢ime of life, unless this is accom- 
panied by a modifier. Thus in pueritia, zz boyhood, Verr. 1, 18, 47; 
but extréma pueritia, at the end of boyhood, Pomp. 1o, 28. 

2) With a word denoting an office, unless this is accompanied by 
a numeral Thus in cónsulátü nostro, 7% my consulship, Arch. 11, 
28; but quarto cónsulatü, zz Azs fourth consulship, Sen. 13, 43. 

3) In phrases expressing sz¢tuation. Thus in tali tempore, zz 
such a state of affairs, Sall. Cat. 48, 5; in civili bello, zz a czvz 
war, Phil. 2, 19, 47 (but secundo Pünico bello, zz the second Punic 
war, Off. 1, 13, 40, because only the ZZz»e at Which is meant). 

4) With a numeral. Thus ter in anno, thrice a year; Rosc. Am. 
46, 132. 

45. The Time at Which is sometimes expressed by cum with the Ablative. 


cum primà lüce in campum currébat, with the first (streak of) light he was 
running into the forum ; Att. 4, 3, 4. 


c. The Time at Which may also be expressed by ad or sub (in later Latin with circa 
likewise), and the Time within Which by intra, with the Accusative. 
sub occásum sólis sé recépérunt, toward sunset they retired; B. G. 2, 11, 6. 
intra annos XIIII, iz fourteen years; B. G. 1, 36, 7. 


Rarer Ablative of Duration of Time 


440. The Ablative is occasionally used to express Duration of Time. 
tótà nocte continenter iérunt, went without break all night; B. G. 1, 26, 5. 
qui viginti annis áfuit, who was absent twenty years; Bacch. 2. 


Ablative of the Respect in Which 


441. The Respect in Which the meaning of a Verb or 
Adjective is to be taken is expressed by the Ablative, 
regularly without a Preposition. 


This Ablative answers the question, /z what? Wherein ? 
cum virtüte omnibus praestarent, ;7zce they surpassed all in bravery; 
B. G. 1,2,2. 
numeró ad duodecim, about twelve in number, B. G. 1, 5,2. 
altero oculó capitur, zs d/inded in one eye; Liv. 22, 2, 11. 
maiores nati, the e/ders (greater in respect of birth); B. G. 2, 13,2. Simi- 
larly with maximus, minor, and minimus, o/dest, younger, youngest. 
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a. The preposition in is occasionally used with abstract words. Thus 
similem in fraude et malitia, a/ike in knavery and wickedness, Rosc. Com. 
7, 20. Cf. müribus similés, a/ike in character, Clu. 16, 46. 


à. In is regularly used witha pronoun, unless this isa relative. Thus nós nón modo non 
vinci à Graecis verborum copia, sed esse in ea etiam superiores, shat we are not only not 
surpassed by the Grecks in wealth of vocabulary, but are even superior in this; Fin. 3,2, 5. 


c. The Respect in Which the meaning of a oun is to be taken must in general be 
expressed by the Genitive of Application (354), or the Ablative with in. Thus virtüte 
praestarent (in example above), but praestantiam virtütis (see $54) or in virtüte. 

Apparent Exceptions occur in a few combinations. Thus hominés nón r6, 
sed nómine, Auman beings (= human) not in fact, but in name ; Off. 1, 30, 105. 


d. Respect may also be expressed by ad with the Accusative. Thus sitü praeclaro 
ad aspectum, with a site splendid in aspect ; Verr. 4, 52, 117. 


Ablative with dignus and indignus 


442. Dignus and indignus, worthy and unworthy, are followed 
by the Ablative. 


cognitione dignum, worthy of acquaintance y. Arch. 3, 5. 
supplicid digni, deserving punishment; Cat. 3,9, 22. 
indigna homine liberd, wxworthy of a free man, Rab. Perd. 5, 16. 
a. The poets and later prose writers employ the same construction 
with dignor, ¢iink worthy. Thus haud tali mé dignor honore, / do not 
deem myself worthy of such an honor, Aen. I, 335. 


Descriptive Ablative 


443. Kind or External Aspect may be expressed by the 
Ablative of a Noun accompanied by a modifier; also, in a 
few phrases, Sztuation or Mental Condition. 

The construction may be either appositive or predicative. 

C. Valerium Procillum, summa virtüte adulescentem, Gaius Valerius Pro- 
cillus, a young man of the greatest courage, B. G. 1, 47, 4. 

C. Gracchus, clarissimo patre, avo, maioribus, Gazus Gracchus, aman with 
a distinguished father, grandfather, and ancestors in general y 
Cat. I, 2, 4. 

** sed qua faciest ?" *« dicam tibi: macilento ore, nasó acuto, corpore albo, oculis 
nigris," “but of what appearance is he?” “I'll tell you: heisa man 
with a spare face, a sharp nose,white skin, and black eyes”, Capt. C46. 

reliquit quós virds! quanto aere aliénd! what men he left behind him/ 
how deep in debt (in how great debt)! Cat. 2, 2,4. (Situation.) 
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equidem cum spé sum maxima, tum maidre etiam animo, / for my part 
am in a state not only of the greatest hope, but of a still greater 
determination ; Q. Fr. 1, 2, 5, 16. (Mental Condition.) 


a. In Ciceronian Latin this Ablative is generally attached to a c/ass-name in apposi- 
tion with the name of the person (as in the first example above). In later Latin, it is 
more freely attached to the name of the person (as in the second example above). 


6. Statüra, forma, and corpus, as really expressing the idea of Kind, may be used 
with either the Genitive or the Ablative. Thus hominés tantulae statürae, mc of such 
diminutive stature (= such puny men), B. G. 2, 30, 4; quà facié, qua statiira, of what 
appearance, of what stature, Phil. 2, 16, 41. 

c. Genus is not much used in the Ablative, modus never. 


d. Groups containing adjectives in -is or the adjective par are almost always in the 
Ablative. Thus cónstantià singulari, of exceptional steadfastness ; Pomp. 23, 68. 


Ablative of Cause or Reason 


444. Cause or Reason may be expressed by the Ablative 
without a Preposition. 

cürls aeger, szc& with anxiety ; Aen. I, 208. | 

metü relictas urbis, c/zes abandoned because of fear, Pomp. 11, 32. 

mea restitütióne laetatus est, rejorced in my return, Planc. to, 25. 

a. The construction is especially frequent with verbs and adjectives 
of taking pleasure, rejoicing, boasting, or the opposite.! 


5. The prepositions dé, ex, and in are occasionally used with one or another of these 
words. Thus ex vulnere aeger, s¢ck from a wound, Rep. 2, 21, 38; ex commitatione 
rérum doleant, suffer from a change of fortune, B. G. 1, 14, 5; ut in hoc sit laetatus, 
quod... , so that he took pleasure in the fact that . . . , Phil. 11, 4, 9. 

c. Cause may also be expressed by ob, per, or propter with the Accusative. Thus ob 
eds rés, on account of these achievements, B. G. 2, 38: 4s 

d. Causa and gratia, common with Genitives (339, 7), were themselves originally 
Ablatives of Cause. 


Ablative of Way or Manner 


445. Way or Manucr may be expressed by the Ablative, 
as follows : 

I. With certain very common Nouns, by the Ablative without a 
Preposition. These are especially: arte, (pari, etc.) certamine, consilid 
(intentionally), cásü, doló, fraude, fürtó, iüre, iniuria, merito, (hóc, etc.) 
modó or more, ope and opibus, Ordine, (hóc, etc.) pactó, paucis, ratione, 
ritü, sponte, vi and viribus, via, vitio, voluntate (voluntarily). 


1 E.g. angor, bacchor, délector, doleo, exsilio, exsultó, gaudeo, glorior, laetor, maered, 
mé iacto; and the adjectives beatus, félix, infelix, laetus, maestus, miser. 
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Sive cásü sive consilio, accidentally or by intention, B. G. 1, 12, 6. 

iüre an iniüria, rightly or wrongly, Mil. 11, 31. 

aliquó modo, some way or other, Arch. 5, 10. 

a. The poets extend the usage. Thus rimis, ix chinks, Aen. 1, 123; 
cumulo, i» a heap, Aen. 1, 105; cCursü, ox the run, Aen. 5, 265. 

2. With other Nouns, if Concrete, by the Ablative without a Preposition. 
nüdó corpore pugnare, fo fight with the body unprotected, B.G. 1, 25, 4. 
aequó anim6 moriar, / shall meet death with a calm mind, Cat. 4, 2, 3. 
statuit nón proeliis neque acie, sed alid móre bellum gerundum, decided 

that the war must be carried on, not with engagements or in 
battle array, but in some other manner, Sall. lug. 54, 5. 
pedibus proeliantur, ‘hey fight on foot; B. G. 4, 2, 3. 


3. With other Nouns, if Adstract, by the Ablative with cum if no 
Adjective is used, and either with or without cum if an Adjective zs used. 
si utrumque cum cura fécerimus, 7/ we do both things with care; Quintil. 
10, 7, 29. 

magna cum cura suós finis tuentur, defend their boundaries with great 
care, B. G. 7, 65, 3. 

id summa cürà conquirimus, //zs we search for with the greatest care; 
Ac. 2,3, 7- " 


a. Occasionally, other turns of expression are used. Thus ad (or in) hunc 
modum, zz this way; per vim, dy violence; per iocum, in 7est. 


Ablative with Verbs meaning carry, hold, keep, receive, pour, depend 


446. 1. Verbs meaning carry, hold, keep, or receive) and Verbs 
meaning our, may be followed by the Ablative. 
quam equis vexerat, which (legion) he had brought on horseback ; B. G. 1, 43, 2. 
castris sésé tenébat, was keeping himself in his camp; B. G. 5, 17, 5. 
oppidis recipere, recezve them in their towns ; B. G. 2,3, 3. 
vina fundébat pateris, was pouring wine from the sacrificial bowls ; Aen. 5, 98. 
a. In is occasionally used with some of these words. Thus equus in qué 
vehébar, the horse on which I was riding, Div. 2, 68, 14; tempestatés quae nos- 
tros in castris continérent, storms that kept our men in camp; B. G. 4, 34, 4- 
2. Pendeó, hang, depend, takes in or a separative Preposition when 
used with literal force, and either a Preposition or the bare Ablative 
when used with figurative force. 
ex ünius vita pendere, hung upon the life of one man; Marc. 7, 22. 
quae spé exigua pendet, (our safety), which hangs upon a slight hope ; Flacc. 2, 4. 


1 Ferd, porto, gero, vehó, sustined, gesto; mé teneó, mé contined; accipio, recipio. 
The Ablatives most used are equo, nave, castris, valló, finibus, oppidó, urbe, portü, 
técto (and their plurals). 2 Fundo and libo. 
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Two IDEAS SUGGESTED BY A SINGLE ABLATIVE 


447. An Ablative may suggest /wo zdeas at the same time. 
superioribus proeliis exercitati, 7razzed in (and by) preceding battles; 
B. G. 2, 20, 3. (Time ànd Means.) 
quorum adventü Rémis studium propugnandi accessit, a¢ (and £ecazse of) 
their coming, the Remi felt fresh energy for the attack; B. G.2,7,2. 
(Time and Cause.) 
tranquilló silet, 2x calm ct lies silent; Aen. 5, 127. (Time and Situation.) 


PLACE-CONSTRUCTIONS 
WITH NAMES OF TOWNS, domus, rüs, etc. 


448. INTRODUCTORY. A few classes of words were in such constant use to express 
place-relations that the preposition never became regular with them. "These are: Names 
of Towns and Small Islands, the words for home and country, and a few others. Though 
the constructions belong to three different cases, they will be best remembered together. 


449. To express the Place Where, names of Towns and 
Small Islands are put in the Locative, which in the Singular 
Number of the First or Second Declension is identical with 
the Genitive, and elsewhere with the Ablative. 

Rómae cónsules, Carthagine quotannis annui bini régés creàbantur, at 
Rome consuls were elected yearly, at Carthage two annual kings ; 
Nep. Hann. 7, 4. 

natus Athenis, dorm at Athens, luv. 3, 80. 

Cypri visum, seen at Cyprus, B. C. 3, 106, 1. 

a. Similarly domi, a£ ome, humi, on the ground, belli and militiae, 
in war, rari or rire, zz the country, foris, ou¢ of doors, mari, at sea. 
Terra, on land (seldom standing alone) follows the apparent case of mari. 

illi domi remanent, ZZe others remain at home ; B. G. 4, 1, 5. 
rüri adsiduus fuit, Ze was constantly in the country ; Rosc. Am. 29, 81. 
terra marique, on land and sea; Cat. 2, 5, II. 


6. A Locative terrae is also sometimes used in later Latin; e.g. sacra terrae célavi- 
mus, we hid the sacred objects in the earth; Liv. 5,51,9. Similarly, probably, sternitur 
terrae, stretches himself upon the earth; Aen. 11, 87. 

c. Animi, iz mind (in origin a Locative), and, by analogy, the Genitive mentis, are 
used with verbs and adjectives of Mental Condition toexpress Respect. Thus furéns animi, 
raging in his heart, Aen. 5, 202; pendet animi, is uncertain in mind, Tusc. 4, 16, 35. 

d. The poets and some later prose writers use the construction of 449 somewhat 
boldly. Thus Crétae considere, Zo settle in Crete (a /arge island), Aen. 3, 161; Rómae 
Numidiaeque, i» Rome and Numidia; Sall. lug. 33, 4. 
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450. To express the Place Whither, names of Towns and 
Small Islands are put in the Accusative without a Preposition. 


Rómam revertisse, re/urned to Rome, Mil. 23, 61. 
Delum venit, came to Delos, Verr. 1, 17, 46. 
a. So sometimes Greek geographical names (as Bosphorum, Mur. 16, 
34), including Aegyptus, Zeyf4 (N. D. 3, 22, 56). 
6. Similarly domum, Zoe! and ris, /o the country. 
domum reditionis spé, hofe of returning home; B.G.1, 5, 3- 


domum rediérunt, went home again; B. G. 1, 29, 5. 
ris ibo, Jam going to the country ; Fun. 216. 


c. Latin expresses the relations of Place with exactness, no matter how many words 
may be used. 
rés ad Chrysogonum in castra L. Sullae Volàterrás défertur, the matter is 
reported to Chrysogonus in the camp of Lucius Sulla at Volaterrac (in 
the Latin, Z0... 70... 7/0... . ); Rosc. Am. 7, 20. 


451. To express the Place Whence, names of Towns and 


Small Islands are put in the Ablative without a Preposition. 
Roma profectus est, se¢ out from Rome; Mil. to, 27. 
Delo proficiscitur, sets out from Delos ; Verr. 1, 18, 46. 
a. Similarly domo, from home, rüre, from the country. 


domo düxerat, Ze had brought from home; MB. G. 1, 53, 4. 
rire advenit, comes in from the country; Ilec. 190. 


&. Letters are regularly dated from a place. Thus Non. Nov. Brundisio, (from) 
Brindisi, November 5; Yam. 14, 12. 


The Appositive with Names of Towns Where, Whither, or Whence 


452. When an Appositive like urbs, oppidum, etc., is to be 
added to the name of the Town ]VZere, Whither, or Whence, 
the full expression with the Preposition is regularly used. 
Albae, in urbe opportüna, af Alba, a convenient city, Phil. 4, 2, 6. 
Tarquinios, in urbem florentissimam, fo Zarguinti, a very prosperous 

city» Rep. 2, 19, 34. 
Tuscul, ex clarissimo münicipio, from Tusculum, a very splendid town , 
Font. 18, 41. 


a. Exceptions occur. Thus Antiochiae, celebri quondam urbe, a£ Antioch, 
a once populous city, Arch. 3, 4; Capuam, urbem amplissimam, zo Capua, a 
very flourishing city, Leg. Agr. 2, 28, 76. 


1 Similarly we say in English “go home,” not “go to home." 
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Occasional Use of the Preposition with Names of Towns, etc. 


453. A Preposition may be used with the Name of a 
Town: | 
I. To express the neighborhood in, to, or from which. 
ad Cannas pugnam, /Ze battle at (i.e. near) Cannae, Liv. 22, 58, 1. 
ad Genavam pervenit, arrzves before Geneva; B. G. 1, 7, 1. 
ab Zama discedit, withdraws from the neighborhood of Zama, Sall. lug. 
61, I. 
a. With a noun, the Adjective is frequent to express the neighborhood 
in which. Thus post Cannénsem pugnam, after the battle at Cannae; Liv. 
23,3) 1: 
2. To express the point reckoned from or toward. 
à Bibracte nón amplius milibus passuum XVIII aberat, was not more than 
eighteen miles from Bibracte; B. G. 1,23, I. 


3. Occasionally for sharper contrast. 
ab Arimino Arrétium mittit, sexds from Rimini to Arezzo ; B. C. 1, 11, 4. 

a. But at times the preposition seems to be used simply for the sake of 
variety (especially in poetry and later prose). Thus et ab Trallibus et 
à Magnésià et ab Epheso ad dédendàás urbis vénérunt, (ambassadors) came 
from Tralles, from Magnesia, from Ephesus, to surrender their cities, Liv. 
37, 45, 1 ; ab domo, from home, Liv. 25, 31, 3. 


Domi, domum, domo, etc., with Modifiers 


454. 1. Domi, domum, and domo may be modified by a Possessive 
Genitive or a Possessive Pronoun or Adjective. Thus domi Caesaris, domi 
meae, domi alienae, a4 Cacsar’s house, at my house, at the house of another. 


2. When domus means a house regarded simply as a ung, a 
Preposition is regularly used in the above constructions. Thus arma 
omnia in domum Galloni contulit, packed all the arms into the house of 
Gallonius ; B. C. 2, 18,2. 


3. In the ordinary meaning of house or home, either the bare case or 
the Preposition may be used, if the Noun is accompanied by a modifier. 
Thus domi Caesaris and in domó Caesaris; M. Laecae domum and in 
M. Laecae domum (Cat. 1, 4, 8). 

4. “Ata person's house” may also be expressed by apud or ad with 
the name of the person. ‘Thus apud M. Laecam, a7 the house of Marcus 
Laeca, Cat. 2, 6, 12; ad M'. Lepidum, a? the house of Manius Lepidus, 
Cat. 1, 8, 19. 
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SUMMARY OF THE USES OF CASES WITH 
PREPOSITIONS 


455. The Accusative is always used with the Prepositions 
ad, adversus and adversum, ante, apud, circá, circiter and circum, 
cis and citrü, contra, erga, extra, infra, inter, intra, iüxtà, ob, penes, 
per, pone and post, praeter, prope, propter, secundum, suprá, trans, 
ultrá, versus (380). - 


a. Propius and proximé may, like prope, take the Accusative (880, 3). 


à. Versus follows its noun. But this is generally preceded by another 
preposition (ad or in) unless it is the name of a Town or Small Island 


(380, 2). 


456. The Ablative is always used with the Prepositions ab, 
dé, ex, and sine; córam, palam, prae, and pró ; cum (405, 407, 418). 


a. Procul and simul may take the Ablative in poetry and later prose (405, c ; 
418, 4). 


457. 1. The Accusative is used with in and sub to express 
the Place Whither something moves (881) the Ablative to 
express the Place Where something is or ts done (488). 


2. The Accusative is regularly used with subter, deneath (382). In 
poetry, the Ablative way also be used to express the Place deneath 
Which something ts or zs done (382, a). 


3. The Accusative is regularly used with super in the sense of zfox, 
at, or in addition, the Ablative in the sense of concerning (888, 435). 


458. 1. Pridié and postridie, the day before and the day after, gener- 
ally take the Accusative (of Time-Relation), but sometimes the Genitive 
(of Connection, 380, c). 

2. Clam, secretly, is regularly an Adverb in Cicero's time, but takes the Ablative 
once. In early Latin it is either an Adverb, or a Preposition with the Accusative 
(407, 2). 

3. Palam is generally an Adverb, but occasionally a Preposition with the Ablative 
after Cicero's time (407, 1, a). 


4. Tenus, 2 fo (postpositive; rare in Cicero's time), generally takes the Ablative, 
but sometimes the Genitive (407, 3). 
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GENERAL FORCES OF THE LATIN MOODS AND TENSES 


459. GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 1. The Latin Subjunctive is made up of remains 
of two moods which in the parent speech had different forms: the Subjunctive, express- 
ing the two distinct ideas of Will and Anticipation (I and II under 462), and the Optative, 
expressing the five distinct ideas of Wish, Obligation or Propriety, Natural Likelihood, 
Possibility, and Ideal Certainty (III-VII under 462). 

The probable development of these forces of the two moods was as follows: 

4) In its earliest use in the parent speech, the Subjunctive probably 
expressed Will! Next, it was also used to express Anticipation (Expectation, 
Futurity). Compare English “you will? and “he will,” the regular form 
for the Future, and the (unfortunately) growing use of “I will” in place of 
* [ shall? (the proper Future form), as in “I will be late, if I don't hurry." 

5) In its earliest use in the parent speech, the Optative probably expressed 
Wish (Desire, etc.).1 Next, it was also used to express something generally 
desirable, i.e. an act that was obligatory or proper in a class of cases (* should,” 
* ought," as in *the priest should put on a white robe in sacrificing," the 
original feeling being “it is desirable that the priest should," etc). Next, 
the use of the mood was extended to individual cases of obligation or pro- 
priety. Next, the mood was employed, just as English “should” and “ought” 
may be, to express what was naturally likely to happen, as in “there should 
be white violets next week." Next, in cases where there were difficulties in 
the way, the force of natural likelihood was weakened to that of possibility 
(*may perhaps?). And finally, in cases where the circumstances were strongly 
favorable, this same force of natura] likelihood was strengthened to that of a 
certainty of the mind, ie. an ideal certainty (“ would certainly”). 

‘2. The Latin Subjunctive inherited all these powers. In addition, several construc- 
tions (VIII-XII under 462) arose from two or more sources each (Composite Origin; 
315, 3), and others (XIII and XIV under 462) through the influence of one or more 
constructions upon another (Analogy; $19, 4). 


460. Mood is the expression, through the form of the Verb, 


of certain attztudes of mind toward an act or state. Thus: 


adesto, /et him be present (attitude of commanding) 
adsit, may he be present! (attitude of wishing) 

né adsit, Jest he be present (attitude of fearing) 
adest, he is present (attitude of recognizing a fact) 


461. In English, mood-ideas are expressed mainly by auxiliaries. 
Thus, “I vZ// go," * you shall go,” “he should go,” “he may go,” “he 
would go,” etc. In Latin, they are expressed mainly by the mere form 
(mood) of the verb. 


a. But many attitudes of mind can be expressed only by special words, 
combined with an Infinitive, e.g. the attitude of Hesitation, as in dubito 
adesse, / hesitate to be present; the attitude of Suspicion, as in suspicor eum 
adesse, 7 suspect that he is present; the attitude of Haste, as in propero 
adesse, / hasten to be present. 

&. Certain other ideas can be expressed either by the mood or by a special 
word, combined with an Infinitive. "Thus one may say either eat, det him go 
(Volitive; 501, 3) or voló eum ire, / want him to go (587). In the former, 
the mood is volitive, in the latter, the meaning of the verb volo. 


1 Will has regard to something felt by the speaker to lie within his control; Wish, 
to something felt to lie outside of his control. 
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462. The Latin moods, with the principal ideas of which 
they are the expression, are as follows: 


TABLE OF THE PRINCIPAL FORCES OF THE LATIN Moops 


Imperative 


Subjunctive 


III. 


A. Simple 


VI. 


VII. 
VIII. 


IX. 
B. Composite X. 


(Fusion) 


XI. 
XII. 


XIII. 


C. By Analogy 


XIV. 


Indicative 


IV. 


Of Peremptory Command (as in work hard, succeed). 


Of Will (Volitive Subjunctive, as in 7 WILL suc- 
ceed, he SHALL succeed ). 


. Of Anticipation (Anticipatory Subjunctive, as in 


until [ SHALL succeed, he SHALL Succeed, etc.). 

Of Wish (Optative Subjunctive, as in MAY Z suc- 
ceed! MAY he succeed! ). 

Of Obligation or Propriety (as in Ze SHOULD suc- 
ceed, meaning 77 zs his duty to succeed). 

Of Natural Likelihood (as in Ae SHOULD succeed, 
meaning Ze is likely to succeed). 

Of Possibility (Potential Subjunctive, as in Zer- 
haps he MAY succeed ). 

Of Ideal Certainty (as in Ze WOULD succeed). 


Of Actuality (Fact) in Consecutive Clauses (as in 
so that he succeeds). 

Of Condition (as in zf he should succeed). 

Of Proviso (as in Ze? him only succeed, provided 
he succeeds). 

Of Request or Entreaty (as in Ze? him do this). 

Of Consent or Indifference (as in Ze£ him do it, he 
may do it). 

Of Indirect Discourse (generally no change in 
English). 

By Attraction (generally no change in English). 

Of Actuality, i.e. Fact (as in Ze HAS succeeded, 1s 
succeeding, etc.). 


a. The Volitive Subjunctive is so named from volo, 7 w// (cf. English “ voli- 
tion”); the Anticipatory from the English word “anticipate,” i.e. /oo£& forward 
to, expect, foresce ; the Optative from opto, 7 wish; the Potential from possum, 
I can or may. The Subjunctive of Ideal Certainty is so named because, though 
it asserts just as much as the Indicative does, it does not, like that mood, assert a 
fact, but only a mental certainty, — a certainty that something would de true, or 
would have been true, under conditions that may be imagined. 


463. 


In certain uses the Present and Future Indicative resemble 
the Subjunctive (571, 572). 


In certain others, the Present Indicative 


resembles the Future Indicative (571). 
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GENERAL UsES OF THE NEGATIVE PARTICLES (FOR REFERENCE) 


464. 1. The Sentence-Negative for Imperative, Volitive, or 
Optative ideas is né; for other ideas,! nón. 

For n&, the corresponding connective (and not, nor) is néve 
or neu; for nón, it is neque or nec. 

a. Né... quidem, nihil, numquam, ném6, and nüllus, not even, 
nothing, never, etc., are used with all kinds of mood-ideas. 

Thus, with a Volitive, nihil feceris, Zo nothing, Att. 7,8,2; numquam siris, 
never permit, Liv. 1, 32, 7 ; with an Indicative, nihil fecit, he 222 nothing, 
Verr. 5, 5, I1 ; numquam patietur, Ze will never allow (7t), Phil. 6, 3, 6. 

6. Exceptional Uses with Imperative, Volitive, or Optative ideas. In Ciceronian 
Latin neque (for néve) occurs, though after positive expressions only, as follows: with the 
Imperative once (habé . . . nec . . . existima, Att. 12, 22, 3); in independent Prohi- 
bitions (501, 3) often (moveor . . . nec . . . putáveris, Ac. 2, 46, 141); in independent 
Requests (530, 1) occasionally (e.g. respuatur nec . . . haereat, Cael. 6, 14); in dependent 
Volitive Clauses occasionally (e.g. in the clause of Purpose, ut . . . praetermittam neque 
appellem, Verr. 3, 48, 115). 

In poetic and later Latin neque is used more freely for néve, and even after negatives. 

In double Prohibitions, neque . . . neque... , as well as n& . . . néve . . . , are 
occasionally employed in all periods (e.g. neque défiat neque supersit, Men. 221; neque 
dédideris nec posueris, Rep. 6, 23, 25). 

c. In poetry after Cicero's time, nón is occasionally used in Wishes in the true Opta- 
tive (511, 1) without utinam (e.g. nón intermisceat, Ecl. 1o, 5), and even with the Impera- 
tive (e.g. nón oneráte, Ov. A. A. 3, 129). 

d. Non is freely used in all periods to negative the meaning of a single word. 


pauca nüntiàte meae puellae non bona dicta, take a brief message, not a kindly 
one, to my mistress; Catull. 11, 15. 


2. But the Negative changed in certain constructions : 


&) In consequence of the weakening of an original force. 
Thus the feeling of Volition was weak in many Questions of Volitive origin 
(503) and wholly disappeared in the Exclamation of Surprise. Hence nón 
came to be the negative in @// these Questions or Exclamations. 


&) In consequence of the change of an original force. 

Thus the Optative and Volitive Subjunctives gave rise, in certain kinds of 
sentences, to the idea of Obligation ( ought,” “should”; see 512). But this 
idea is one of statement, and, as such, naturally took the negative nón or neque. 
Similarly, the Subjunctive with utinam is of Potential descent, and must 
originally have taken the negatives nón and neque ; but it came to have the 
meaning of a Wish and, in consequence, to take né and néve (511, 1). 


1 All these others (in the finite verb) are ideas of Statement (or corresponding Ques- 
tions), except the Anticipatory idea, which was ovigina/ly one of Statement. 
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3. On the other hand, an original Negative may szzvzve in 
occasional or even frequent use, alongside of a new one. 


Thus the original n&, as well as nón, is found in Statements of Obligation or Pro- 
priety (518, 1), and the original nón, as well as né, in Wishes with utinam (511, 1). 


GENERAL FORCES OF THE LATIN TENSES 
A. ORDINARY FORCES 


465. Tense is the expression, through the form of the 
Verb, of zdeas of time. 


466. 1. Tenses of the Stage. An act may be represented as 
ina certain stage of advancement at a time which is in mind, 
namely as completed, in progress,! or yet to come. Thus: 


aedificaveram, 7 had built (act completed) 
aedificabam, J was building (act in progress) 
aedificatürus eram, / was going to build (act yet to come) 


a. The Tenses of the Stage may also be called Tenses of the Situation (State of 
Affairs), or Descriptive Tenses, since they tell how things were, are or will be, at 
the time which is in mind. These phrases will be used interchangeably. 


2. Aoristic Tenses. O7, an act may be represented zz sum- 
mary (ie. asa whole), Thus: 
aedificavi, 7 óuz/t 
467. 1. An act is generally seen as in a certain stage 
only when referred to some particular time which is in mind. 
Hence the tenses of the stage are generally ARe/azzve (i.e. rela- 
tively present, relatively past, or relatively future). 


a. The particular time with reference to which an act is seen as in a certain stage 
may conveniently be called either the Point of Reference or the Point of View. 


2. An act thought of as a whole (ie. aoristically) may be 
looked at either without, or with, reference to a particular 
time, te. either Absolutely or Relatively. 


a. The aoristic tenses of the Indicative are always absolute (examples in 478). 
The Subjunctive tenses, when used with aoristic force, are sometimes absolute 
(examples in 478), sometimes relative (examples in 477, 4). 


1 The phrases Z» progress, progressive, going on, and incomplete all mean substantially 
the same thing, and will be used interchangeably. 


on 
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MEANINGS OF THE TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE, IN DETAIL 


468. The tenses of the Indicative are as follows :! 


I. The Present Indicative represents an act as zz progress at the time 
of speaking (Progressive Present). Thus aedificat, Ae zs buzlding. 
a. The Present Indicative may also represent a present act seen aoristically. 
Thus aedificat, he builds. 


4. The Present Indicative may express a permanent truth or qustem (Uni- 
versal Present). Thus libenter hominés id quod volunt crédunt, men readily 
believe what they want to bclieve; B. G. 3, 18, 6. 


c. For the Historical use of the Present, see 491, 1. 


2. The Imperfect Indicative represents an act as zz progress at a past 
time. Thus aedificabat, he was building. 


3. The Future Indicative represents an act as 7 progress at a future 
time. ‘Thus aedificabit, ke w7ll be building. 


a. The Future Indicative may also represent a future act seen aoristically. 
Thus aedificabit, 5c will build. 


4. The Perfect Indicative, in the sense of a Present Perfect,? represents 
an act as, a£ the time of speaking, completed. Thus aedificavit, he has 


built. 
a. The Perfect Indicative, in the sense of a Past Aorist,3 represents a past 


act seen aoristically, Thus aedificavit, he ^ut. 


5. The Past Perfect Indicative (commonly called Pluperfect) repre- 
sents an act as, a£ a past time, completed. Thus aedificaverat, he had 
but. 


6. The Future Perfect Indicative represents an act as, af a future time, 
completed. Thus aedificaverit, he will have built. 


7. The Periphrastic Futures represent acts as, zz the present, past, 
or future respectively, yet to come.4 Thus aedificatürus est, erat, or erit, 
he ts, was, or will be, about to build. 


NoTE. Notice that the Present Indicative serves for both the Present 
Aorist and the Present Progressive (aedificó, &ui/d and am building); the 
Future for the Future Aorist and the Future Progressive (aedificábo, sZa// 
build and shall be building); and the Perfect for the Past Aorist and the 
Present Perfect (aedificavi, daz/¢ and have built). 


1 The tenses of the Passive correspond, e.g. domus aedificabatur, aedificata erat, 
aedificanda erat, the house was building, had been built, was going to be built. 

2 Often called the Perfect Definite. 

8 Often called the Perfect Indefinite, or the Historical Perfect. 

4 The periphrastic futures of the Active and Passive, taken together, may conven- 
iently be called the Tenses of Impending Action. 
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MEANINGS OF THE TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE, IN DETAIL 


469. Each Subjunctive tense has the force of the Indica- 
tive tense of the same name; and, in addition, each has a 
future force. Accordingly, 


470. 1. The Imperfect Subjunctive expresses an act as, a/ a certain 
past time, (1) in progress, or (2) yet tocome; the Past Perfect expresses 
an act as, a£ a certain past time, (1) already completed, or (2) yet to come 
(and thought of as in a completed state +) ; the Present expresses an act as, 
at the present time, (1) in progress, or (2) yet to come; and the Perfect 
expresses an act as, at the present time, (1) already completed, or (2) 
yet to come (and thought of as in a completed state !). 

The Subjunctive has no special tenses for the third great division of 
time, — the Future, — but uses over again the tenses belonging to the 
Present, namely, the so-called Present and Perfect. 


SUMMARY. The Imperfect and Past Perfect Subjunctive are senses 
of a past point of view, while the Present and Perfect Subjunctive are 
tenses of the present or future point of view. 

a. In Wishes, Conditions, and Conclusions, the Imperfect and Past Perfect 


Subjunctive refer to either the present or the Zast, and represent the act as 
contrary to fact. See 510, a; 581, a, remark. 


2. The Subjunctive has its 4oris¢s also, with the same names as the 
Aorists of the Indicative, namely, the Perfect and the Present; thus 
rogas cur aedificaverim, you ask why J BUILT; rogas cur aedificem, you 
ask why J BUILD ; aes aliénum faci, ut aedificem, 7 am borrowing money, 
in order that | MAY build. The Imperfect, too, may be used with 
aoristic meaning; thus aes alienum féci, ut aedificarem, 7 borrowed 
money, in order that [ MIGHT BUILD. 


3. Like the Indicative tenses, the tenses of the Subjunctive have the 
power of expressing an act or state relatively (i.e. as relatively past, 
relatively resent, or relatively future or subsequent). 


4. The Subjunctive possesses periphrastic forms, corresponding to 
those of the Indicative, to express an act as, at a certain time, yet to 
come, e.g. aedificatürus esset, or sit, Ze was, 2s, or will be, GOING £o butld. 


1 Note that the Past Perfect Subjunctive thus fills the place of a Future Perfect 
Subjunctive from a past point of view, and the Perfect Subjunctive the place of a Future 
Perfect Subjunctive from a present or future point of view. 

2 In Consecutive Clauses (519, 3, @, 521, 1, e), the act mostly takes place after that 
which brought it about, i.e. s¢bseguently. 
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a. These Periphrastic Futures are used when the other forms would be ambiguous; 
hence in Indirect Questions of Fact (687), Consecutive Clauses (621), Causal-Adversa- 
tive Clauses (528), and (generally) quin-Clauses after non dubito (521, 5, 4). Thus: 
rogavit quid factürus essem, asked what I was going to do (past situation). 
rogat = sim, asks what I1 am going to do (present situation). 
rogabit “ i sim, w:// ask what 1 am (shall then be) going to do (future situation). 


MEANINGS OF THE TENSES OF THE IMPERATIVE 
471. The so-called Present Imperative refers to the tmme- 
diate future, the Future Imperative to the more remote future. 
aedifica, buz/d (now). cum redieris, aedificat0, duzld after you return. 


MEANINGS OF THE TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE 
472. The tenses of the Infinitive express an act as, at the 
time of the verb on which they depend, completed (Perfect 
Infinitive), zz progress (Present Infinitive), or yet to come 
(Future Infinitive). They cannot, of themselves alone, show 
in which of the three divisions of time the act expressed by 
them belongs. They are thus purely ve/atzve. 


Present, aedificare, to be building ^ aedificari, to be butlding (to be being 
built) 
Perfect, aedificavisse, to have buzlt  aedificatus esse, fo have been built 
Future, aedificitiirus esse, Zo de go- aedificatum iri, /o be going to be built 
ing to (intending to) ducld 

a. Like the Indicative and Subjunctive tenses, the tenses of the Infini- 
tive have the secondary power of expressing an act as prior, contempo- 
.raneous, or future to the time which is in mind. 

Thus dicit sé aedificavisse, he says that he has built (he says aedificavi, 
I have buttt); dixit sé aedificavisse, he said that he had built, dicit 
aedificare, he says that he is building (he says aedifico); dixit se aedificare, 
he said that he was building ; dicit sé aedificatirum esse, he says that he 
shall build (he says aedificabo, or aedificatürus sum); dixit se aedificatirum 
esse, he said that he should build. 

à. These three tenses may also be used aoristically in dependence 
upon the present tense of a verb of saying, thinking, or the like. Thus 
dicit sé aedificavisse, Ae says that he built (he says aedificavi, 7 oui). 

c. For verbs having no Future Infinitive, this form is replaced by fore 
or futürum esse with ut and the Subjunctive, in either voice; and the 
same equivalent zzy be used for the Future Infinitive of any verd. 
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magnam in spem veniébat fore uti pertináciá désisteret, (Caesar) was coming to 
have great hopes that (Ariovistus) would give up his obstinacy (that it 
would be the case that he would . . . ); B. G. 1, 42, 3. 

futürum uti tótius Galliae animi à sé averterentur, (he said) that the affections 
of the whole of Gaul would be turned away from him; B. G. 1, 20, 4. 

d. Theauxiliary posse with the Present Infinitive of asy verb may form an equivalent 

for the Future Infinitive. 

totius Galliae sésé potiri posse spérant, they hope to be able to master the whole of Gaul 
(7 8666 potitüros esse spérant, they hope that they will master ...); B.G.1, 3, 8. 


MEANINGS OF THE TENSES OF THE PARTICIPLE 


473. The tenses of the Participle express an act as, at the 
time of the main verb, completed (Perfect Passive Participle), 
in progress (Present Active Participle), or yet to come (Future 
Active and Future Passive Participle). They are thus, like 
the tenses of the Infinitive (472), purely relative. 

Present Active, aedificans, bui/ding 

Perfect Passive, aedificatus, duz/¢ 

Future Active, aedificatürus, about to build 
Future Passive, aedificandus, about fo be built 


USES OF INDICATIVE, SUBJUNCTIVE, AND IMPERATIVE TENSES 
IN COMBINATIONS OF VERBS 
474. INTRODUCTORY. 1. The subordinate act generally belongs in the same tem- 
oral scene with the niain act, and so necessarily in the same great division of time with 
it (doth in the past, doch in the present, or doth in the future). Naturally, it is gener- 


ally looked at as it was, is, or will be, a£ the time of that act, and so is expressed by a 
relative tense. Hence the facts noted in 476. 


2. But the subordinate act may belong iz a different division of time from the main 
act, or, though belonging in the same division of time, it may be looked at absolutely, 
so far as tense is concerned. Hence the facts noted in 478. 


3. Rarely, there is a purely mechanical harmony of tenses. See 480. 


475. Any combination of tenses is possible for which the 
corresponding combination of meanings is possible. In addi- 
tion, combinations with purely mechanical harmony sometimes 
occur. The possibilities may be tabulated as follows : 


With true tense-force I. Acts in Temporal Relation (476) 
(Indicative or Cubjunctive) | II. Acts not in Temporal Relation (478) 


Without true tense-force 


(Subjunctive only) lur Tenses in Mechanical Harmony (480) 
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I. USUAL COMBINATIONS OF TENSES (“SEQUENCE OF TENSES”) 
(Acts i” temporal relation) 


476. A main! tense of the past? is generally accompanied 
by a dependent Imperfect or Past Perfect, and a main tense 
of the present or future by a dependent Present, Perfect, 
Future, or Future Perfect.? 


INDICATIVE 


Helvétii reliquos Gallos virtüte praecé- 


dunt, quod feré cotidianis proeliis 
cum Germáünis contendunt, the [el- 
vetians surpass the rest of the Gauls 
tn prowess, because they engage in 
almost daily encounters with the 
Germans ; B. G. 1, 1, 4. 


Caesar alarids omnis in cónspectü hos- 


tium constituit, quod minus multi- 
tüdine militum  legionariorum prod 
hostium numero valébat, Caesar 
placed all his auxiliaries in sight 
of the enemy, because he was weak 
in the number of his legionaries as 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


id autem difficile non est, cum tantum 


equitati valeamus, this, however, is 
not dificult, since we are so strong 
in cavalry; B. C. 3, 86, 4. 


hi cum per sé minus valérent, quod 


antiquitus summa auctoritas erat in 
Haeduis, Germànos atque Ariovistum 
sibi adiünxerant, /Ze latter, since they 
were not strong in themselves, because 
in carly times the largest influence 
lay with the Haeduans, had bound 


the Germans and Artovistus to them- 
selves; B. G. 6, 12, 2. 


compared with that of the enemy ; 
B. G. I, 51, I. 


477. These relations between main and subordinate verbs appear 
not only when the latter are subordinate in form, but also when, though 
subordinate in feeling, they are independent in form (paratactic ; 227) ; 
for the relations are, in fact, relations of thought. And they hold for 
Indicatives and Subjunctives altke. 

RELINQUEBATUR fina per Séquanés via, quá Séquanis invitis propter angustiàs 
ire nón POTERANT. His cum sua sponte persuádére nón POSSENT, légatos 
ad Dumnorigem Haeduum MITTUNT, ut ed déprecátóre à Séquanis IMPE- 
TRARENT. Dumnorix apud Séquanos plürimum POTERAT, /Zere WAS LEFT 
only the way through the land of the Sequani ; and by this, on account of the 
narrowness of the pass, they WERE UNABLE 7o go without the consent of the 





1 Le. any tense on which another depends. 

2 The tenses of the past, Indicative or Subjunctive (Perfect Aorist, Past Perfect, and 
Imperfect), are often called * secondary " or * historical," and the tenses of the present 
or future (Present, Future, Present Perfect, and Future Perfect), * primary." 

3 Since Periphrastic Futures contain an erat, est, etc., this statement includes them. 
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Sequani. Failing (when they WERE UNABLE) fo persuade the latter by 
themselves, they send (= SENT) ambassadors to Dumnorix the Haeduan, 
in order that, through his intercession, they MIGHT OBTAIN what they 
wanted of the Sequani. Dumnorix POSSESSED great influence with the 
Sequani; B. G. 1, 9, 1-3. (The externally independent relinquébatur and 
the dependent poterant and possent alike express a fast situation, i.e. the 
situation existing at the time when mittunt took place ; and poterat again 
expresses situation for the next main act, to which the narrative moves 
on. Poterant and possent differ only in mood, being identical in point 
of tense-meaning. Impetrarent expresses an act belonging in the same 
general temporal scene with the rest, but yet to come, — a fast purpose). 

quápropter DECERNITE diligenter, ut INSTITUISTIS, ac fortiter. LIIABETIS eum 
cónsulem qui párére vestris décrétis nón DUBITET, therefore decide with care- 
Jul thought, as you HAVE BEGUN, and boldly. You HAVE a consul who HAS 
no hesitation in following your decisions; Cat. 4, 11, 24. (Décernite 
expresses a command looked at from the Present ; instituistis, habétis, 
and nón dubitet express the Zresent situation, under which the act of 
décernite is to be performed.) 

a. If the meaning is that of Contrariety to Fact (581) the Imperfect 
and Past Perfect are necessarily employed after a main verb of any 
time, except as shown in 581, 4, 2). 

moriar, si magis gaudérem, si id mihi accidisset, may J die, if J should be 
more pleased if it had happened to myself; Att. 8, 6, 3. 

ó. The relative tenses of the Indicative all express sctuation, the 
aoristic tenses of the Indicative do not (467, 2, a). 

The Subjunctive tenses, when used with relative force, may express 
either the idea of situation, or the aoristic idea. Thus, either a situation, 
or an act seen in summary, may be put as relatively future to a past time. 

Thus ut suppeteret in B. G. 1, 3, 1 expresses a past-future situation ; nb 
committeret, B. G. 1, 22, 3,a past-future act seen aorstical/y ; ut nón possent, 
B. G. 3, 15, 5, a subsequent situation in the past (in Zexse, possent = pote- 
rant); ut redintegrarent, B. G. 2, 27, 1, a result seen aoristically, but in 
temporal relation (namely, as subsequent) to the time of the main verb. 
With the last, compare the absolute tense in ut Amiserit, 478, and the 
explanation there given. 

c. In any expression of thought, the most important acts or states are 
selected for the principal statements, and expressed by absolute tenses 
(467, 2), which may therefore be called principal (or leading) tenses. 
The side-lights upon these principal acts or states are expressed by 
relative tenses (467, 1), which may therefore be called awzz/ary (or 
helping) tenses. Thus, in the first example above, mittunt is a principal 
tense, while relinquébatur, poterant, and possent are auxiliary tenses, 
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II. LESS USUAL COMBINATIONS OF TENSES (“Exceptions to the Sequence ") 


(Acts zo£ in temporal relation) 


478. A main tense is sometimes accompanied by a tense 
belonging to a different division of time, or by an absolute 
tense belonging to the same division of time. 


INDICATIVE 
id hoc facilius iis persuasit, quod undi- 
que loci natura Helvétii continentur, 
he FOUND ££ easter to persuade them 
for the reason that the Helvetians, 
by the very character of the country, 
ARE HEMMED 77 on all sides ; B. G. 
I, 2, 3. (Main act in past, while 
the reason is an ever-present one.) 
nunc incipiunt credere fuisse hominés 
Romanos hac quondam continentia, 
quod iam natidnibus exteris incrédi- 
bile vidébatur; ow they BEGIN fo 
believe that there once were Romans 
possessed of this self-restraint, which 
thing WAS BEGINNING TO SEEM tncre- 
dible to foreign nations; Pomp.14,41. 
ab senátü impetrátum (est); tantum 
afuit ut ex incommodo aliénó occásio 
peterétur, the request WAS granted by 
the senate; so far WERE they from 
taking advantage of another's dilem- 
ma; Liv. 4, 58,2. (Afuit is in the 
same temporal scene with impetra- 
tum (est), but is looked at absolutely.) 
superiora illa, quamquam ferenda nón 
fuérunt, tamen, ut potui, tuli, he 
earlier things, though they WERE 
intolerable, I nevertheless BORE, 
as well as I COULD; Cat. 1, 7, 18. 
(The tense of fuérunt is absolute.) 
id fécit, quod noluit eum locum vacare, 
he DID this because he DID not wish 
this territory to lie open; B. G. 1, 
28, 4. (The tense of noluit is abso- 
lute.) 


SUBJUNCTIVE 

filius pertimuit né ea rés mihi nocéret, 
cum praesertim adhüc stili poenás 
dem, my son FEARED that the affair 
might do me harm, especially since 
J AM still PAYING the penalty for 
my writing; Fam. 6, 7, 1. (Past 
fear, with reason still present.) 


cuius rel tanta est vis ut Ithacam 
Sapientissimus vir immortalitati 
anteponeret, so great IS the power 
of this (love of country) that the 
wisest of men preferred his Ithaca 
to immortality ; De Or. 1, 44, 196. 
(In tense, antepdneret = antepóné- 
bat.) 

ita est mulcátus ut vitam amiserit, 
he WAS so maltreated that he LOST 
his life; Mil 14, 37. (Amiserit is 
in the same temporal scene with 
est mulcatus, but is looked at 
absolutely. Similarly ut défuerit, 
B. G. 2, 21, 5.) 


cum ab hora septima ad vesperum pug- 
natum sit, àversum hostem vidére 
némó potuit, though the battle LASTED 
from the seventh hour till evening, 
nobody COULD catch sight of an 
enemy’s back; B. G. 1, 26, 2. 


fuit mirifica vigilantiá, qui suo toto 


consulati somnum non viderit, 7e 
WAS a wonderfully wide-awake man, 
for in his whole consulship he KNEW 
no sleep; Fam. 7, 30, I. 
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a. Unrelated tenses are less frequent in Subjunctive than in Indica- 
tive clauses, because the bond of thought is generally closer between a 
Subjunctive clause and the main sentence. 


Thus a Purpose necessarily exists at the time of the main act which is performed in 
order to bring it about, and its tense will accordingly be a relative one. 


479. The combination of a Present with a Past or Future 
Aorist, or of these with each other, is natural and common.! 
illi alienum, quia poéta fuit, post mortem etiam expetunt, ‘hey claim a 

foreigner, even after his death, because he was a poet, Arch. 9, 19. 
quid fécerim, narrabó, 7 °// /e// you what [ did; De Or. 2, 48, 198. 


a. Such a Past Aorist may of course be accompanied by dependent 
tenses of the Past. The Past Aorist thus often serves as a bridge of 
passage from a past temporal scene to a present one, or vice versa. 


DEPENDENT INDICATIVE DEPENDENT SUBJUNCTIVE 
QUAERO cür bona quae POSSIDEBATn6n QUAERAMUS quae tanta vitia FUERINT 
VENDIDERIT, my question 1S why he in ünico filio, quáré is patri DISPLI- 
DID not sell the goods of which he CERET, LET us INQUIRE what so 
WAS possessed ; Quinct. 24, 76. great faults there WERE in this only 


son, that he WAS obnoxious to his 
father ; Rosc. Am. 14, 41. Simi- 
larly Cat. 3, 9, 21, and often. 


III. (RARE) MECHANICAL HARMONY OF SUBJUNCTIVE TENSES 


480. A Subjunctive tense is sometimes put, without true 
tense-meaning, into mechanical harmony with that of a Sub- 
junctive main verb. 

This happens especially in the Subsusedve by (Mechanical) Attrac- 
tion (539), and in Indirect Questions depending upon constructions 
Contrary to Fact. 


respondérem si, quem ad modum parati essemus, scirem, / should answer, 
if I knew in what fashion we were (i.e. are) prepared; Att. 7, 18, 1. 


ALTERNATIVE TENSE-USAGES 


481. Tenses in Clauses Dependent on a Present Perfect. The Present 
Perfect covers both the past act and the present result. Hence an act 


1 This is because it is the very nature of the aorists to express an act as it looks 
Strom the present. The mind, standing a£ the present, looks easily in either direction. 
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dependent upon a Present Perfect may be seen ez/Aer in connection with 
the Past ov in connection with the Present, and consequently either kind 
of tense may be used. 


THOUGHT MAINLY CONCERNED 
WITH THE PRESENT 


haec tibi SCRIPSI, quia dé omnibus quae 
mé vel délectant vel angunt técum 
loqui SOLEO, 42s / HAVE WRITTEN fo 
you, for the reason that I AM in the 
habit (present reason) of talking 
over with you everything that GIVES 
me pleasure or annoyance, (con- 
tinued on the right.) 

rérum nátüra nüllam nobis DEDIT cogni- 
tidnem finium, ut alla in re statuere 
POSSIMUS, ‘quatenus,’ ature HAS 
not equipped us with power to draw 
the line so that we ARE in any 
matter able to determine ‘how far’ ; 
Ac. 2, 29, 92. (Present Result ; 
that which nature has accomplished 
is not that . . .) 


THOUGHT MAINLY CONCERNED 
WITH THE PAST 


deinde, quod dürum EXISTIMABAM té 


fraudare voluptate quam ipse CAPIE- 
BAM, and, secondly, (I have written) 
because tt SEEMED fo me (reason of 
the time of beginning the writing) 
unkind to cheat you of the pleasure 
which I myself WAS TAKING ; Plin. 
Ep. 5, r, 12. 


mentés enim hominum audácissimórum 


scelerátae ac nefáriae né vobis nocére 
POSSENT, ego PROVIDI, for / HAVE 
taken precautions, to the end that the 
wicked and abominable purposes of 
abandoned men SHOULD do you no 
harm ; Cat. 3,12, 27. (Past Aim; 
in what I have done, my purpose 
was...) 


482. Permanent Truths in Clauses Dependent on a Verb of the Past. 

1. That which is permanently true was of course true in the past, 
and, if connected in thought with a past act, will generally be seen and 
stated as it chen was (i.e. by a tense of past situation).! 

2. But a permanent truth will occasionally be seen and stated as such 
(i.e. by a tense of present situation), in spite of its being connected in 
thought with a past act.? 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 

(1) Permanent truth in its aspect at a past time (tenses of past situation) 
mons altissimus impendébat, a /ofty certior factus est montis qui impen- 
mountain OVERHUNG ; B. G. 1, 6, dérent à maxima multitüdine tenéri, 
I. (It still does, of course, when he was informed that the mountains 
Caesar writes ; but ‘az fact is not which OVERHUNG were held by a 
the important one.) very large body of men; B. G. 
3 2, 1. (The 4/ezsemeaning of 
impendérent is the same as that of 

impendebat opposite.) 


1 E.g. you WERE a kind-hearted fellow: that’s why you helped me. 
2 E.g. you ARE a kind-hearted fellow: that's why you helped me. 
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(2) Permanent truth in its general aspect (present tenses) 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
id (frümentum) erat perexiguum, quod hic, quantum in bello fortüna possit, 
sunt loca aspera ac montuósa, she cognósci potuit, af this juncture it 
grain was very scanty, because the was possible to recognize how great 
district 1S rough and mountainous ; Is the power of Fortune in war; 
B. C. 3, 42, 5. B. G. 6, 55, 2. - 


Note. Both the Romans and we of English speech more frequently 
describe permanent facts of ex/erza/ nature by putting them in the same 
temporal scene with the main act; but we are more likely than the Romans 
to put permanent facts of Auman nature as always true (present tense). 


TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE DEPENDING UPON AN INFINITIVE 


483. The Tenses of Subjunctive Clauses depending upon an Infini- 
tive express meaning in the same way as Subjunctive Clauses depending 
upon Finite Verbs (475-482), and the combinations are accordingly the 


same. 
It should be borne in mind that the Perfect Infinitive, like the Perfect 
Indicative, may be used either as a Past Aorist or as a Present Perfect. 


dicó patefactum esse Pontum, qui anteà clausus fuisset, / say that Pontus was 
laid open, which before that time had been closed ; Pomp. 8,20. (The tense 
of fuisset is relative, the point of view being that of the Past Aorist Infini- 
tive patefactum esse. Cf. hi cum valérent, 476.) 

cuius adventü ipsó, tametsi ille ad maritimum bellum vénerit, tamen impetüs 
hostium repressós esse intellegunt, dy whose mere arrival, though he came 
for a war by sea, they know that none the less the attacks of (these) enemies 
were checked ; Pomp. 5,13. (The tense of vénerit is absolute. Cf. cum 
pugnatum sit, 478.) | 

id mihi instituisse videntur quod neque in vulgus disciplinam efferri velint, neque 
..., this (custom) they seem to me to have established for the reason that 
they do not wish their knowledge to be spread abroad, nor...; B. G. 6,14, 
4. (Quod velint is put as a permanent truth in its general aspect. Cf. 
482, (2).) 


B. SPECIAL FORCES*GAINED BY VARIOUS TENSES 


484. Tenses of Habitual! Action, or of Attempted? Action. The tenses 
expressing action as gozzg oz (Imperfect, Present, Future) gained also 
the power of expressing habitual action or attempted action. 


1 Also called * Repeated” or * Customary.” 2 Also called “ Conative.” 
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Carthagine quotannis bini régés creübantur, a? Carthage two kings used to be 
elected annually ; Nep. Hann. 7, 4. (Habitual action.) 

qui poenam removet, who is for removing the penalty ; Cat. 4, 4,7. (Attempted 
action. Similarly faciébàs, you were trying to do; Cat. 1, 5, 13.) 

C. Flàminió restitit agrum Gallicum dividenti, veststed Gaius Flaminius, who was 
trying to apportion the Gallic territory ; Sen. 4, 11. (Attempted action.) 


a. But a past habit #ay be looked at aoristically, and so be expressed by 
the Past Aorist (Perfect). 


maiórés sic habuérunt, our ancestors held this view ; Cato Agr. Intr. 1. 


485. Expressions of duration of time (e.g. iam diü, iam düdum, 
or a noun of time), when added to a tense of action in progress (Imper- 
fect, Present, or Future) show the action to have been a/ready going 
on for the amount of time indicated. : 

té iam düdum hortor, L have long been urging you; Cat. 1, 5, 12. 

iam düdum flébam, / had long been weeping; Ov. Met. 3, 656. 

cum iam amplius hóris sex pugnarétur, when the battle had now been going 
on for more than six hours ; B. G. 3, 5, 1 

sécum ipse diü volvéns, having pondered for a long time; Sall. Iug. 113, 1. 


486. 1. The Imperfect may be used to express the discovery of a 
state of affairs exzsting before. 
. “quid agitur, Aeschine?” “Ehem, pater mi, ti hic erás ? " “ what "s going 
on, Aeschinus?” “Why, father, were you here?” Ad. got. 
2. The Future may be used to express the discovery of a state of 
affairs now existing. 
sic erit, you 7 find it so (it will be so); Ph. 801. 


487. In several verbs the Present Perfect, Past Perfect, and Future 
Perfect have come to express a present, past, or future s¢aze. Thus novi, 
(have learned) know, cónsuévi, am accustomed, memini, remember, Odi, 
hate, coepi, begin, etc. Similarly, sometimes, in other verbs. Thus cón- 
stiterant, Aad taken their stand, = were standing; B. G. 1, 24, 3- 


488. The Perfect of Experience! is sometimes used in the place of 
a general present. 
lüdus enim genuit iram, for contests in sport beget hatred (have in the past 
begotten); Ep. 1, 19, 48. 
489. The Perfect is sometimes used to indicate an act or state as 
no longer existing. 
fuit Ilium, //ivm is no more (Ilium once was); Aen. 2, 324. 


1 Also called the “ Gnomic Perfect.” 
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490. Energetic or Emphatic Perfect. Tenses of completed action are 
often employed instead of tenses of incomplete action, to express haste, 
thoroughness, or positiveness. (Cf. English * begone" for **go.") 

“rape mé: quid cessás?"  "*Fécero," “hurry me there: why are you so slow?” 
*I7/] do tt at once”; Ph. 882. 

periimus, we are dead and buried; Trin. $159. (Wehave perished. Cf. perieris 
in 511, 1.) 

sit inscriptum in fronte üniuscuiusque, quid dé ré püblicá sentiat, be ;£ written 
once for all on every man's forehead what are his sentiments with regard to 
the Commonwealth ; Cat. 1, 13, 32. 

illos monitos volo, 7 want them to understand well... ; Cat. 2, 12, 27. 

té interfectum esse convenit, you ought to be killed and have done with it; Cat. 1, 
2, 4. (Interfici would have meant simply de &///ed. Cf. trucidàri, 582, 3, a.) 

neque ego ausim, nor should / for a moment venture; Sat. 1, 10, 48. 

né dubitàris mittere, do not hesitate at all to send it; Att. 1, 9, 2. 


a. In dependent clauses and in the Future Perfect Indicative (except in 
videro, videris, etc.) this tense-use mostly passes away, afterearly Latin. Else- 
where it remains common in Ciceronian and later prose; but in Prohibitions 
(501, 3) and Softened Assertions (519, 1,4) the tense seems to have become nearly 
or quite stereotyped, and must thus have lost much of its original sharpness. 


491. Picturesque Uses of the Tenses. By the use of tenses properly 
belonging to the present point of view, a past scene may be brought 
before the mind as now existing, with its events zow taking place, its 
purposes zow entertained, etc., as follows: 

I. A past event may be represented as now taking place, or a past 
situation as now existing (Historical Present! or Present Perfect). 
quod iussi sunt, faciunt, ‘hey do as commanded (what they have been told to do, 

. they do); B. G. 5, 6, r. 

a. The Historical Present is often used, with less vividness, in the amn-/- 
istic style, giving the effect of copying from records made from time to time 
as the events occurred. 

Silvius deinde régnat. Is Aenéam Silvium creat, next S:lvius reigns. He 
begets Aeneas Silvius; Liv. 1, 3, 6. 

2. In subordinate clauses of any kind, attached to such picturesque 
tenses, the same effect may be given? (e.g. a past purpose may be repre- 
sented as zow entertained ),or the sober tenses of the past may beemployed. 
quaecumque ad oppugnationem opus sunt, noctü comparantur, whatever 1S needed 

(picturesque tense) for the siege IS GOT TOGETHER (picturesque tense) at 
night, B. G. §, 40, 5. 


1 This use might at any time arise through liveliness of imagination. But it more 
probably is a survival from an early use (see page 303, footnote). 
2 When the dependent clause precedes, the picturesque tense is less common. 
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Dumnorigi custodés ponit, ut. quibuscum loquatur scire possit, Ae SETS spies 
(picturesque) over Dumnortx, that he MAY BE ad/e (picturesque) £o learn 
with whom he 15 COMMUNICATING (picturesque); B. G. 1, 20, 6. 

Helvétii cum id quod ipsi diébus viginti aegerrimé confécerant, illum üno dié 
fécisse intellegerent, légátós ad eum mittunt, the Helvetians, when they 
WERE AWARE (sober tense) that what they themselves HAD with the utmost 
aificulty ACCOMPLISHED (sober tense) i» twenty days, he had done in one 
day, SEND ambassadors to him (picturesque tense); B. G. 1, 13, 12. 


3. In poetry, a condition and conclusion which are really contrary to 
fact are sometimes picturesquely presented as still undetermined (i.e. as 
lying zz the future). 
volat Diorés, spatia et si plüra supersint, transeat prior, Dzores flies along, and 

were there to be more space, he would be first to cross; Aen. 5, 325. Cf. 
the sober cépissent praemia, ni füdisset, 5, 232. 


492. Tenses of Rapid Action. The Past Perfect and the picturesque 
Present Perfect are occasionally used to indicate the rapid succession of 
events, intervening acts being passed over. 


vixdum dimidium dixeram, intelléxerat, Aardly had J said the half, he had 
understood (= he understood in an instant); Ph. 594. 
intonuére poli, :nstantly the heavens thunder ; Aen. 1, 9o. 


493. Epistolary Tenses. In letters, acts are sometimes put as they 
will appear to the receiver. Hence the Imperfect or the Past Aorist 
instead of the Present, and the Past Perfect instead of the Present Perfect. 


haec ego scribébam hora noctis nonà: Miló campum iam tenébat. Marcellus can- 
didátus ita stertébat, ut ego vicinus audirem, / am writing (was writing) 
this at the ninth hour of the night. Milo is already in the field. Mar- 
cellus, who ts a candidate, is snoring so loud that I hear him next door ; 
Att. 4, 3, 5. (= scribo, tenet, stertit, audiam.) 

a. When the epistolary tenses are used, the expressions of time of course 
change accordingly. * Yesterday" (heri) becomes “the day before" (pridie), 

and “to-day " (hodié) becomes “that day” (eó dié). 


494. In general, Latin expresses relations of time more exactly than 
English. 
quibus ego si édictum praetéris ostenderó, concident, if 7 show them the praetor's 
edict, they will fall; Cat. 2, 3, 5. (In Latin, more exactly, shall have 
shown, because this act comes first.) 


than that the man that hears shall be favorably disposed toward the speaker ; 
De Or. 2, 42, 178. (In Latin, more exactly, the man that shall hear, 
matching the real time of faveat.) 
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THE IMPERATIVE 
495. SvNoPsis OF THE PRINCIPAL USES OF THE IMPERATIVE 


Command, Advice or Suggestion, Consent or Indifference, 
Request or Entreaty, Prayer (496), Concession, Proviso, Condition (497). 


496. The Imperative expresses Peremptory Command, 
Advice or Suggestion, Consent or [ndifference, Request or 
Entreaty, or Prayer. The negative is n&. 


The Present refers to the zmediate future, the future to some @s- 
tinctly future time, or to future time in general (hence regularly used 
in laws, treaties, and maxims). 
lictor, conligà manüs, Zic/or, bind his hands, Liv. 1, 26, 7. (Command.) 
mihi créde, obliviscere caedis atque incendiórum, fake my advice, put blood- 

shed and conflagration out of your mind, Cat. 1, 3, 6. (Advice.) 
tibi permittó: posce, / eve you permission: ask her in marriage, Trin. 
384. (Consent.) 
dic sodes, /e// me, please; Ep. 1, 16,31. (Request.) 
audi Iuppiter, Zear thou, Jupiter; Liv. 1, 32, 10. (Prayer.) 
cras petitó, dabitur, ash to-morrow, you shall have it; Merc. 770. 


a. The Imperative is sometimes accompanied by age (agite), come. 
váde age voca zephyrós, come, go and call the breczes ; Aen. 4, 223. 

à. Quin, pray do, is often prefixed to the Imperative in early Latin. The usage is rare 
in Cicero, but revives in later Latin. (For the origin of the force of quin, see 545, a, remark.) 
quin omitte mé, do /et me alone; Ph. 486. Similarly Aen. 4, 547. 

quin sic attendite, pray look at the matter thus; Mil. 29, 79. 
c. The Future Imperatives memento, Pear in mind (e.g. Cat. 2, 3, 5), and scito, 
know (e.g. Cat. 2, 10, 23), are used in place of the Presents, which are rare or lacking. 
Habétó is used in the sense of you are to understand (e.g. Am. 2, 10). 


d. The Imperative is not used in Prohibitions except in early Latin, legal Latin, 
poetry, and (rarely) later prose. 


497. The Imperative is often used: 

I. As a Substantive Sentence (cf. 502, 3, c). 
tü tacéto: hoc optimum est, Zee? quiet: that ts best ; Rud. 1029. 

2. In Concessions, Provisos, or Conditions (cf. 532, 529, 504, 1). 
esto: at certé..., de i£ 50: yet at any rate... ; Heaut. 572. (Concession.) 
spectà, tum sciés, /ook, and then you'll know; Bacch. 1023 (= if you look). 

498. Since the Imperative expresses a Direct Command, it cannot 
be used in Indirect Discourse, but must be replaced by the Volitive 
Subjunctive (Subjunctive of Command, 601, 3, becoming dependent, 538). 
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THE SUBJUNCTIVE 
499. SyNOPSIS OF THE PRINCIPAL USES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE 
INDEPENDENT SENTENCES DEPENDENT CLAUSES 


Volitive Subjunctive 


Volitive Determinative Clause (502, 1) 
Resolve (501, 1) Volitive Descriptive Clause (508, 1) 
A ause of Plan or Purpose (502, 2 
acelin ts S i) Volitive Substantive Clause (502, 5 
tion (501, 3) Dependent Clause of Fear or Anxiety (502, 4) 
(3 Commands and Prohibitions in Indirect Discourse (538) 
Question of Delibera- | Dependent Question of Deliberation or Perplexity, etc. (508) 
tion or Perplexity, 
etc. (503) 
Question or Exclama- 
tion of Surprise or 
Indignation (503) 


Volitive Condition 


(504, 1) 


Subjunctive with né- 
dum, s/i// Jess (505) 


Proposal, Suggestion, or 


nite (504, 2) 


{ agate Ac in the Second Person Singular Indefi- 
Clause of Imaginative Comparison with quasi, etc. (504, 3) 


Anticipatory Subjunctive 


Anticipatory Determinative Clause (507, 1) 
Anticipatory Descriptive Clause (507, 1) 
Anticipatory Substantive Clause with ut (507, 2) 
Indirect Question of Anticipation (507, 3) 
Clause of Anticipated Act with antequam or priusquam : 
(No independent uses) Act anticipated and prepared for (507, 4, a) 

Act anticipated and forestalled (507, 4, 4) 

Act anticipated and insisted upon (507, 4, c) 

Act anticipated and deprecated (507, 4, d) 
Clause of Anticipated Act with dum, donec, or quoad (507, 5) 
Past-Future Clauses in general (508; 509) 


Optative Subjunctive 


Wish (511, 1) Optative Substantive Clause (511, 2) 
Optative Condition (511, 1, 4) 


Subjunctive of Obligation or Propriety 


Dependent Question of Obligation or Propriety (518, 1) 
Statement or Question | Clause of Obligation or Propriety with quod, quaré, etc. (518, 2) 
of Obligation or Pro- 4 Relative Clause or ut-Clause after dignus, etc. (518, 3) 
priety (518, 1) Clause with ut after tanti, etc. (518, 4) 
Substantive Clause of Obligation or Propriety (518, 5) 


Subjunctive of Natural Likelihood 


Question of Natural f Clause of Natural Likelihood with qui, quaré, etc. (515, 2) 
Likelihood (615, 1) Substantive Clause of Natural Likelihood with ut (515, 3) 
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INDEPENDENT SENTENCES DEPENDENT CLAUSES 


Potential Subjunctive 


Potential Statement or Question (517, 1) { pe Subsbntive Clcuse (L1: " 


Subjunctive of Ideal Certainty 


Statement or Question of Ideal Certainty | D 18 2) Clause of Ideal Certainty 
(519, 1) ; Descriptive Clause of Ideal Certain 519,2 
Softened Statement or Question "M | clade f Ideally Certain Result Gas, ) 
1, 4) Substantive Clause of Ideal Certainty (519, 4) 
Conclusions of Ideal Certainty: 
Less Vivid Future (519, 1, 2; 580) 
Contrary to Fact (519, 1, a; 581) 


Subjunctive Constructions of Composite Origin 


Descriptive Clause of Actuality (Fact) with 
qui, etc., or cum (521, 1) 
Clause of Actual Result (Fact) with ut, ut 
nón, or quin (521, 2) 
Substantive Clause of Actuality (Fact) with 
ut, ut nón, or quin (521, 3, « and 7) 
Derivativesofthe Descriptive Clause of Fact: 
Restrictive qui-Clause (522) 
Causal or Adversative qui-Clause (523) 
Descriptive cum-Clause of Situation 
(524) 
Descriptive cum-Clause of Situation, 
with Accessory Causal or Adversa- 
tive Idea (525) 
Purely Causal or Adversative cum- 
Clause (526) 


Subjunctive Conditions : 
Less Vivid Future (528; 580) 
Contrary to Fact (528 ; 581) 
Dependent Clause of Proviso (529) 


(No independent uses) 


Subjunctive of Request (530, 1) Substantive Clause of Request (530, 2) 

Subjunctive of Consent or Indifference ( Substantive Clause of Consent or Indif- 
(531, 1) ference (531, 2) 

Concession of Indifference (532, 1) Concession of Indifference with quamvis or 


quamlibet (532, 2) 


Subjunctive Constructions due to the Influence of Other Constructions 


Subjunctive in Subordinate Clauses in Indi- 
rect Discourse in: 
Statements of Fact (535) 
Conditions of Fact (586) 
Questions of Fact (537) 
Commands and Prohibitions (538) 
Subjunctive by Attraction to a Subjunctive 
or Infinitive Clause (589) 
Subjunctive of Repeated Action (540)  , 
Generalizing Statement of Fact 
in Second Singular Indefinite (542) 
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I. THE VOLITIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 


500. The Volitive Subjunctive represents an act or state as 
willed or wanted. Hence it is used in expressions of Demand, 
Intention, or Endeavor (English */ wILL," “you SHALL,” “you 
ARE TO," “J WANT you to,” etc.). The negative is regularly né. 


a. In independent sentences, the Volitive Subjunctive expresses the 
will of the speaker only. In dependent clauses, it regularly expresses 
the will of the subject or agent of the principal clause. . 

5. The Present and Perfect generally express a present or future 
demand, intention, or endeavor ; the Imperfect and Past Perfect a past 
demand, intention, or endeavor. 

Note. The ferformance of the act expressed by the Volitive Subjunctive in the literal 


uses lies in time relatively fuetxve. In the figurative uses (5604-505) the act imaginatively 
commanded may lie in time relatively past, relatively present, or relatively future. 


501. The Volitive Subjunctive may be used in independent 
declarative sentences : 


I. To express a Resolve for the speaker’s own action (rarely, and mainly with crédó 


or opinor). 
maneam opinor, 777/ stay, J think; Trin. 1136. 


sed opinor quiéscámus, £u / think I'll stop; Att. 9, 6, 2. 
a. The regular construction is the Future Indicative (572). 


2. To express a Proposal, Suggestion, or Exhortation. 
vide si hoc ütibile magis députas: ipsum adeam Lesbonicum, see zf you 
think this idea more practical: I will go to Lesbonicus himself, 
Trin. 748. (Adeam is a Proposal or Suggestion.) 
residàmus, si placet, we w#// take seats, if you please (= let us take 
seats); Fin. 3, 2,9. (Residamus is an Exhortation.) 


3. To express a Command or Prohibition. 
sécédant improbi, /et the tll-disposed withdraw, Cat. 1, 13, 32. 
né transieris Hibérum! né quid rei tibi sit cum Saguntinis, do not cross 
the Ebro! Let there be no interference on your part with the 
Sagunatines,; Liv. 21, 44, 6. 


a. In Ciceronian and later prose, 
1) If addressed to a general second person, Commands and Pro- 
hibitions are expressed by the Present Subjunctive. 
istd bond dtdre, dum adsit; cum absit, né requirüs, use this blessing while 
you have it; when tt is gone, do not mourn for it; Sen. 10, 33. 
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2) If addressed to an individual second person (or persons), Com- 
mands are expressed by the Imperative; while Prohibitions may be 
expressed by the Perfect Subjunctive, or, in a roundabout way, by cavé 
with a dependent Subjunctive (502, 3, 0), vidé with a dependent né-clause 
(502, 3, a), or nóli with the Infinitive (586). The Perfect Subjunctive 
is the most peremptory or emphatic form, and nóli the most courteous. 

hoc facito, hoc né féceris, £Ais do, this do not do, Div. 2, 61, 127. 

né dubitàris mittere, do not hesitate to send; Att. 1, 9, 2. 

cavé ignóscás, cavé té misereat, beware of forzrvinzg, beware of feeling pity ; 
Lig. 5, 14. 

cavé audiam istuc ex té, don’t let me hear that from you (— don't say it) ; 
Stich. 37. 

nolite dubitàre, do not hesitate (be unwilling to); Pomp. 23, 68. 


5. In early Latin, and in the poetical style, both Imperative and Sub- 
junctive are freely used in any kind of command or prohibition. Cf. 496, 4. 


502. The Volitive Subjunctive may be used in dependent 
clauses : 
I. In Relative Clauses, determinative! or descriptive? 


«cavé." ... “Quid est quod caveam?" “look out.” “What £s it 
that Lam to look out for?” Rud. 828. (Determinative.) 

Magó locum monstrabit quem insideatis, A7ago will show you the place 
which you are to take for an ambuscade, Liv. 21, 54, 3. (Deter- 
minative.) 

Saepe stilum vertads, iterum quae digna legi sint scriptürus, use the eraser 
often, if you mean to write things that shall be worth reading a 
second time, Sat. 1, 10, 72. (Descriptive.) 


2. In Clauses of Plan or Purpose,? with qui, etc.,* quó, ut, or n&. 


equitatum qui sustineret impetum misit, Ae sent cavalry who were to 
check the attack (= to check); B. G. 1, 24, ir. (Past Purpose.) 

id qué maiore faciant animo, that they may do tt with greater courage , 
B. G. 7, 66, 6. (Purpose, picturesquely represented as Present.) 

mihi timorem eripe ; si est vérus, né opprimar ; sin falsus, ut timére desinam, 
fee me of fear, if it is well-founded, that I may not be crushed, but 
af false, that I may cease to fear, Cat. 1,7, 18. (Present Purpose.) 


1 That is, telling what person or thing is meant. 

2 That is, telling what ind of person or thing is meant (also called “ characterizing ” 
clauses). 

8 Such clauses are often called “final”? 4 Anyrelative may beused. Thus ubi, unde. 
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a. A Clause of Purpose may be preceded by an adverb of manner or degree, 
or by e6 consilio, ea causa, idcirco, etc. 
librum petó à té ita corrigás né mihi noceat, / beg of you to correct the book 
in such a way that it shall not do me harm; Fam. 6, 7, 6. 
eó cónsilio, ut expugnarent, with the plan that they should storm ; B.G. 2,9, 4. 
4. Quà is generally used with a comparative, as in B. G. 7, 66, 6 above. 
c. A Clause of Purpose is sometimes used parenthetically. 
ac né longum sit, . . . iussimus, and, £o be brief, we ordered . . . (in order 
to be brief, I say at once, we ordered) ; Cat. 3, 5, ro. 


3. In Substantive Clauses : 
a) With verbs of «// or endeavor The connective, if one is used, 
is ut? or né. 
né filii quidem hoc nostri resciscant volo, / want not even our sons to 
hear of this; Ph. 819. Cf. voló ut facias, Bacch. 989, a. 
té hortor ut maneas in sententia, neve vim pertimescas, / urge you to stand 
by your opinion, and not to fear violence; Pomp. 24, 69. 
efficiemus né nimis aciés vóbis cordi sint, we’// see to it that you shall not 
like the battle-line too well, Liv. 8, 7, 6? 
vide né peccés, see that you don't do a wrong, Ph. 803. 


NOTE I. The original Volitive force is often lost, so that the clause 
becomes a mere verb-noun. 
poenam sequi oportébat, ut igni cremárétur, the punishment of being burned 
alive would follow; B. G. 1, 4,1. 


NoTE2. A né-Clause with vided or visé may suggest a Possibility. 
vidé né tuum fuerit, (see to it that it was not your duty) consider wAether it was 
not your duty (= possibly it was); Fin. 3, 3, 10. Similarly Pomp. 22, 65. 
.&) With verbs of hindrance, prevention, or check.* The connective 
is né, quin, or quóminus. 


1 Such verbs (or phrases) express: (1) W7// in its simplest form, e.g. volo, nolo, malo; 
(2) Demand, Command, or Direction, e.g. flagitó, postuló, posco, impero, mando, moneo 
and its compounds, hortor and its compounds, édico, dicó, respondeo, scribo, mittó (send 
instructions), certiórem fació, prónüntio, rarely iubeó and veto; (3) /mtention, Plan, 
Purpose, or Agreement, e.g. décerno, in animum indüco, animus or consilium est, scisco, 
statuó, cénseó, paciscor, convenit (i? is agreed), placet (it is decided ; in its original mean- 
ing is pleasing, this belongs under c), ius est bell; (4) Endeavor on One’s Own Part, 
e.g. labóró and its compounds, inst6, certo, nitor and its compounds, video and provided, 
ciird, cónsuló, tendó and its compounds, facid and its compounds, cónsequor and adse- 
quor, agó, operam dó, committo, teneo (sist) and obtineo, est in manu (7 is in one’s 
power); (5) The Giving of an Impulse to Another, e.g. moved, incitó, suádeó and 
persuádeó, impelló, addiicd, indücó, cógó, and subigo. 

2 Ut, when used in substantive clauses, is purely formal, having come in, merely as 
the opposite of n&, from Clauses of Purpose, where it originated. By a natural second 
step, it was sometimes added to né itself (likewise in clauses of purpose). 

3 Fació, effició, and perfició may be followed by either a Volitive or a Consecutive 
Clause (521, 3, a), according as the act is presented as aimed at, or as accomplished. 

4 (1) Hindrance, Prevention, Check, or Falling Short, e.g. impedió, prohibeo, obsto, 
obsistó, officid, déterreo, teneo, facere nón possum, or nón possum alone, nón est in mani, 
paulum, nón longé, etc. with abest (quin); (2) Avoidance, e.g. caved, vitd, temperó, mé 
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Quin is used only after a negative, quéminus after either a negative or 
a positive, né generally only after a positive.! 


quis umquam hoc senator recüsavit né putaret ? what senator ever refused 
to think this? Clu.55,150. The same verb recüsó, zegatived, is used 
with quin in B. G. 4, 7, 3, and with quóminus in B. G. 1, 31, 7. 

cave né neges, beware of refusing; Catull. 61, 152. 

déterrére né frümentum conferant, were deterring them from collecting 
grain; B. G. 1,17, 2 

quin dicant, nón est: meritó ut ne dicant, id est, that they shall not say it, 
is not (in my power): that they shall not say it with reason, that 
is (in my power); Trin. 105. (Ut né shows that the parallel clause 
with quin must be Volitive in feeling.) 

quin loquar, numquam mé potes déterrére, you can never prevent me from 
speaking (that I shall not speak); Amph. 559. 

paulum afuit quin Vàrum interficeret, 7/ lacked but little of his Dm 
Varus (= he was on the point of ...),; B. C. 2, 35, 2. Cf. neque 
longius abesse quin Sabinus édücat, B. G. 3, 18, 4. 

NOTE 1. These uses came originally from combinations like recüsó: né putem, / 


refuse: Iwill not believe; déterreó: né conferant, / am deterring them: they shall 
not collect; etc. They were then extended to combinations like nón longé abest quin. 


NOTE 2. Cavé,as itself suggesting a negative idea, can be used without né. 
Thus cavé mentiáris, deware of lying; Mil. 22, 60. 


c) With adjectives, and verbs or phrases of adjective force. The 
connective, if one is used, is ut? or ne. 


ius valeat necesse est, Jaw must prevail, Sest. 42, 92. (Let law prevail : 
it is necessary. Cf. taceto: optimum est, 497, 1.) 

reliquum est ut dé félicitate dicamus, z/ remains for me to discuss the subject 
of good fortune; Pomp. 16, 47. (Itremains that I am to discuss...) 


Note. These are best called, not Substantive Volitive Clauses, but Substantive 
Clauses of Volitive Origin; for with most of them the Volitive feeling has faded out. 


contined, mé éripió, resisto, repugnó, nón cünctandum est, haud dubia rés vidétur, nülla 
mora est (these last with quin) ; (3) Aefusal or Hesitation, e.g. recüsó, dubito. 

1 The conjunction quin (qui, whereby, + ne) meant originally whereby not.  Quóminus 
likewise meant whereby the less, whereby not (minus being only a weakened negative). 

In all its uses as a conjunction, quin is employed only after a negative idea, expressed 
or implied. 

2? Such verbs and phrases represent an action as (1) good or dad, e.g. melius est, 
optimum est: (2) necessary, seasonable, advantageous, sufficient, remaining to be done, 
or Jacking, e.g. necessárium est or necesse est, opus est, tempus est, réfert, interest, 
Satis est, sufficit (but these two mostly with infinitive ; 585), reliquum est, relinquitur, 
restat, sequitur (when meaning the next thing to do is), superest, abest ; (3) customary, 
üsitàtum est, mos (moris) est, consuétüdo (cónsu&tüdinis) est. Many of these take the 
Infinitive also (585), some more frequently than the Subjunctive. 

8 Formal ut. See footnote 2, p. 261. 
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4. In Clauses of Fear or Anxiety. The connectives are né, /es¢ 
or that, and ut (less frequently né nón), /est not, that not. 


né eius supplició Diviciaci animum offenderet verebatur, Ze feared that by 
punishing him he should offend Diviciacus; B. G. 1, 19, 2. (Past 
fear about the future.) 

vereor né id fécerint, / am afraid that they have done it, Caecin. 2, 4. 
(Present fear about the past.) 

veréri videntur ut habeam satis praesidi, seem /o fear that I have mot a 

| sufficient guard, Cat. 4, 7, 14. (Present fear about the present.) 

timed né nón impetrem, / fear 7 may not get what I ask for ; Att. 9, 6, 6. 

(Present fear about the future.) 


a. Né, Jest, was originally a mere negative adverb (as in né suscénseat: timed, 
he must not be angry: [ am afraid, ie. lam afraid that he will be angry). 
Né nón, /est mot, is the natural opposite of n&. Ut, which means the same as 
né nón, probably came into use as the forma/ opposite of né (footnote 2, p. 261). 

à. The original volitive feeling has entirely faded out from the construction. 


903. The Volitive Subjunctive may be used in Ques- 
tions of Deliberation or Perplexity ; in Questions asking for 
Instructions ; and in Questions or Exclamations of Surprise 
or Indignation. The negative is non. 
The Questions may be independent or dependent. 
eloquar, an sileam ? shall J speak, or shall I keep silence? Aen. 3, 39. 
est certum quid respondeam, what J shall answer zs clear, Arch. 7, 15. 
quid Rómae faciam? what shall I do in Rome (— can 1)? Iuv. 3, 41. 
*gcribe." ‘Quid scribam?" -**zurzze “What shall I write?” Bacch. 
731. 

quid faciam imperà, command me what to do; Ph. 223. 

“tii narra." “Scelus! Tibi narret?” “you tell him.” “You rascal / 
he tell the story under your orders ?" Ph. tooo. 

tii rébus omnibus cópiósus sis, et dubites! you aman provided with every- 
thing, — and you hesitate / Cat. 2, 8, 18. 

a. The last example represents the extreme point of development reached 
by the construction, in which nothing remains either of the interrogative idea 
or of the original idea of Will. 

à. The construction is sometimes introduced by ut or utin! (uti plus the 
interrogative -ne), as in ti ut umquam té corrigàás, the idea of your ever 
reforming! Cat. 1, 9, 22. 

1 This type has probably arisen from a Question of Perplexity (“how shall ?"). 


But it may have arisen from a Potential Question (“how can?") or through an ellipsis 
(e.g. “is it possible that ? ?). 
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504. The Volitive Subjunctive may be used SEMEN 
(negative nón): 


I. In Independent Conditions (cf. the Imperative, 497, 5, 

, experiátur: téctd recipiet ném6, 7e/ him try - no one will admit him to his 
house; Verr. 2, 10, 26. Similarly sineret dolor, Aen. 6, 31. (Indi- 
vidual Condition, Less Vivid Future.) 

mersés profundo, pulchrior evenit, s¢zk :/ im the depths, tt comes forth 
fairer, Carm. 4, 4,65. (Generalizing Condition, in any time.) 


2. In Generalizing Clauses in the Second Person Singular Indefinite, 


after si or a relative of any kind. 
haec quo die feceris necessaria, eadem, si cotidie fecisse té reputés, inania viden- 
tur, multó magis cum sécesseris, these things seem necessary on the day 
on which you have done them, and yet, if you reflect that you have been 
doing them day after day, they appear frivolous, and much more sowhen 
you have retired into the country, Plin. Ep. 1,9, 3. (Féceris, reputés, 
and sécesseris are all examples. ‘ You” is in each case *anybody.") 
a. This Subjunctive originally expressed a command of the imagination 

(“let”), but it became a mere sign of indefiniteness. 

3. In Imaginative Comparisons, with words meaning “as if."! 
est obstandum, velut si ante Romana moenia pugnémus, we must make our 
stand, as if fighting before the walls of Rome, Liv. 21, 41, 15. 
metus cépit, velut si iam ad portas hostis esset, fear seized upon them, 

as if the enemy were already at their gates ; Liv. 21, 16, 2. 

a. The tenses of the present (Present and Perfect) are used zf the 
imagined act ts placed in the present or future, the tenses of the past 
(Imperfect and Past Perfect) zf z/ zs placed in the past. 

6. The construction probably in the beginning expressed a command of the imagina- 
tion (“imagine us to be fighting," etc.), without any question about the fact; and the 
usage, once established, remained fairly constant. 

c. Still it would often be felt that the imagined act was really contrary to the actual 
fact (see Conditions, 581); and accordingly the Imperfect and Past Perfect occur. 

proinde habébó ac si scripsissés ..., / shall regard it as if you had 
written ..., Att. 3, 13, 1. Similarly quasi nón nóssés, Ph. 388. 


505. The Subjunctive is used with nedum (rarely né), s less.? 
vix intellegere potui: nédum satis sciam quo modo mé tuear, / was scarcely able 
to understand; still less do I know how to defend myself; Liv. 40, 15, 14. 
Similarly né illi temperárent, Sall. Cat. 11, 8. 


1 Quasi, tamquam, tamquam si, velut si, and (less frequently) ac si and ut si. Also, 
in poetic and later Latin, ceu, nón aliter quam si, sicuti, velut, perinde ac, etc. 
2 The construction is probably of Volitive origin, but its exact history is not clear. 
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Il. THE ANTICIPATORY SUBJUNCTIVE 


506. The Anticipatory Subjunctive represents an act as 
Soreseen, expected, looked forward to (English “shall” in all 
persons). The negative is nón. 

This use of the Subjunctive had died out in independent 
sentences before the beginnings of the literature. 


a. The Present and Perfect express a present or future anticipation, 
the Imperfect and Past Perfect a asf anticipation. 

The Perfect is thus a Future Perfect for the present or future, the 
Past Perfect a Future Perfect for the past. 


507. The Anticipatory Subjunctive is used in dependent 
clauses as follows: 
1. In Relative Clauses, determinative or descriptive. 
exspectandus erit qui lités incohet annus totius populi, / shall have to wait for 
the year that shall (= will) start afresh upon the suits of the whole people ; 
Iuv. 16, 41 (= the coming year. Determinative clause). 
nunc est ille diés quom (= cum!) gloria maxuma sésé nóbis ostendat, this zs the 
day when the supreme glory ts to (= will) manifest itself to us; Enn. Ann. 
414, 4. (This is that expected day. Determinative clause.) 
ndscétur Troidnus, famam qui terminet astris, there will be born a Trojan, who 
shall (prophetic, = will) make the stars the boundary of his fame; Aen.1, 
286. (A Trojan of what kind? A Trojan that shall .. . Cf. quae 
verteret, expressing a fast Anticipation, Aen. I, 20.) 
a. TheFuture Indicative has driven the Anticipatory Subjunctive almost completely out 


of the determinative clause, and tends to drive it out of the descriptive clause, as in veniet 
aetás cum premet, Aen. 1,283. Cf. alsoqui ... ferant quórumque .. . vidébunt, Aen. 7,98. 


2. In Substantive Clauses of Anticipation : 

a) With ut after verbs of exfecting.? 

némó exspectet ut aliénd labore sit disertus, /e¢ no man expect that he will 

| become eloquent through the labor of others; Quintil. 7, 10, 14. 

mea lenitas hoc exspectavit, ut id quod latebat Grumperet, »y clemency has 
waited for that which was concealed to break out; Cat. 2, 12, 27. 

&) With quin after verbs of doubf, if these are negatived. 

haec si énüntiata Ariovistó sint, nón dubitàre quin gravissimum supplicium 
sümat, (says) he does not doubt that, if this be told to Ariovistus, he 
will inflict the severest punishment; B. G. 1, 31, 15. 


1 Cum, as a reiative referring to an antecedent of time, of course has the same con- 
structions as any other relative. 2 Exspecto, opperior (and, rarely, spér6). 
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3. In Indirect Questions, after verbs of expecting, knowing, 
fearing, or anxiety} 
quid hostés cónsili caperent exspectabat, (Crassus) was waiting (to see) 
what plan the enemy would form ; B. G.3, 24,1. (Past Expectancy.) 
nescis quid vesper sérus vehat, you know not what the shades of evening 
shall bring forth; Varro, Sat. Men. 333. (Present Expectancy.) 
sin (eritis secüti) illam alteram nesció an amplius mihi negoti contrahatur, 
but if (you follow) the other proposal, I am inclined to think that 
more trouble will be brought upon me; Cat. 4, 5, 9. (For the 
translation, see 537, /-) 
a. With exspectó quam moz, the construction is frequent, even in Cicero. 


4. In Clauses with antequam,? priusquam, citius quam, potius 
quam, and the like, to represent an act as: 


a) Anticipated and prepared for. 

medicó diligenti, priusquam cénétur aegró adhibére medicinam, natira cor- 
poris cognoscenda est, a careful physician, before attempting to pre- 
scribe medicine for a patient, must look into his general constitution y 
De Or. 2, 44, 186. 

priusquam eédüceret in aciem, órationem est exórsus, dcfore leading out his 
men into line of battle, (he) began a harangue, Liv. 21, 39, 1. 

NoTE r. The formula became a fixed one, and was then used of the reg- 
ular anticipation of one event by another in the operations of nature, although 
there is in this case no true looking forward. 
huius folia priusquam décidant, sanguineo colore mütantur, z/s Jeaves turn 

red before falling; Plin. N. H. 14, 37. 

NoTE2. For the Indicative of an actual event Jooked back upon, see 550, d. 

NOTE 3. After Cicero's time the distinction of mood broke down, and the 
Subjunctive was frequently used of an actual event. 
ducentis annis antequam Rómam caperent, in Italiam Galli tránscendérunt, 

two hundred years before they were to take (took) Rome, the Gauls 
crossed into Italy; Liv. 5, 33, 5. 
6) Anticipated and forestalled. 

Rómaànus, priusquam fores portarum obicerentur, velut agmine ünó inrumpit, 
the Romans, before the gates could be closed, rushed in as in a single 
mass, Liv. I, 14, II. 

NoTE. Since an event forestalled is generally one which the main actor tries 
to make impossible, the Anticipatory Subjunctive of possum (with the Infinitive) 
is sometimes used (as in B. G. 6, 3, 2, priusquam convenire possent) in place of 
the simple verb in the Subjunctive (priusquam convenirent). 


1 Exspectó, nesció, timed; also the phrases mihi cürae est, sollicitus sum, etc. 
2 Ante and prius are often separated from quam. (See examples under c.) 
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c) Anticipated and tnsisted upon. 
nón prius ducés ex concilió dimittunt quam sit concessum, ¢hey do not 
(= will not) det the leaders leave the council until the concession zs 
made; B. G.3,18,7. Cf. nec prius absistit quam fundat, Aen. 1, 192. 


NoTE. To give this meaning the main verb must be negatived. 


d) Anticipated and deprecated. 
animam omittunt prius quam ]locó démigrent, /A4ey die sooner than 
(— rather than) Jeave thetr post; Amph. 240. 
potius quam id nón fiat, ego dabó, rather than not have it come off, [ll 
give the money myself, Pseud. 554. Cf. prius quam ut, Lig. 12, 34. 


NOTE TO a)-d). The Future Perfect Indicative is also used in these con- 
structions (as in antequam cognovero, Sen. 6, 18), the Future Indicative only 
very rarely in Ciceronian prose (thus citius quam extorquébit, Lig. 5, 16; in 
poetry more commonly, e.g. ante quam dabitur, Aen. 9, 115). Forthe frequent 
Present Indicative in the same general sense, see 5771. 


5. In Clauses with dum, dónec, or quoad, z7/7/7, to represent 
an act as looked forward to. 


mánsürus patruom pater est dum adveniat, your father is going to wait 
till your uncle shall arrive; Ph. 480. (Present Expectation.) 
dum reliquae naves ed convenirent exspectavit, Ze waited till the other 
ships should arrive; B. G. 4,23, 4. (Past Expectation.) 
a. The Future Perfect Indicative is also used in this sense, the Future 


Indicative not in Ciceronian prose (poetical example dónec dabit, Aen. 1, 273). 
For the frequent Present Indicative in the same general sense, see 571. 


à. For the Indicative of an actual event looked back upon, see 550, 5. 


c. After Cicero's time the distinction broke down, and the Subjunctive was 
frequently used of an actualevent. Cf. 507, 4, n. 5. 
hoc plüribus (diébus), dónec hominés subiret timendi pudor, 74s (took place) 
on a number of (days), until men began to be ashamed of being 
afraid; Plin. Ep. 9, 33, 6. 


d. Dum, dónec, and quoad, meaning so Jong as, take the Indicative (550, 4). 


508. In general,} all past-future ideas must, if expressed 
by a Finite Verb, be in the Anticipatory Subjunctive ; for 
no other means of expression exists. 

a. There are thus three possible ways of expressing Futurity to the 
Present, and only one way of expressing Futurity to the Past: 


1 The only exceptions are assertions and conditions expressing an actual past inten- 
tion (periphrastic forms, as in they were GOING to... , if they were GOING 20). 
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POINT OF VIEW PAST POINT OF VIEW PRESENT 


Anticipatory Subjunctive, (1. Indicative Future or Future Perfect 
Imperfect or Past 2. Present Indicative with future force (see 571) 
(Future) Perfect 3. Anticipatory Subjunctive, Present or (Future) Perfect 


509. Accordingly, the Anticipatory Subjunctive of the past 
is extremely common in constructions! in which it would not 
be used, or need not be used, if the point of view were present 
or future. Thus: 


Past-Future Determinative Clauses: 
aderat iam annus quo prócónsulátum Africae sortirétur, che year was now 
at hand, in which he should draw the broconsulate of Africa as his 
lot; Tac. Agric. 42. 
omnino biduum supererat, cum exercitui frimentum métiri oportéret, wo 
days in all were left (before the time) when rations would have to 
be issued to the army ; B. G. 1, 23, 1. 


Past-Future Conditions : 
nostri, si ab illis initium transeundi fieret, parati erant, our men were ready, 
tf they should begin to cross; B. G. 2, 9, 1. 
erat ünum iter, Ilerdam si reverti vellent, alterum, si Tarracónem peterent, 
there was one way if they should choose to return to Lerida, another 
tf they should make for Tarragona ; B. C. 1, 73, 2. 
a. Itoften happens that such past anticipations are indirect expressions 
of some one's speech or thought, — i.e. are in Indirect Discourse (534, 2). 
ubi intelléxit diem instàáre quo dié frümentum militibus métiri oporteret, when 
he saw that the day was at hand on which rations would have to be 
given out to the soldiers ; B. G. 1, 16, 5. (Diem qué oportéret is to the 
past what diés quo oportebit would be to the present.) 
Xerxés praemium proposuit qui invénisset novam voluptatem, Xerxes offered 
a reward to the man who should invent a new pleasure; 'Tusc. $5, 7, 20. 


Ill. THE OPTATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
510. The Optative Subjunctive represents an act as weshed 
or desired (English ** may," “ would that," etc.). 


a. The Present and Perfect deal with the future, and so express a 
wish that »ay be realized. The Imperfect and Past Perfect deal with 
the present and past, and so express a wish contrary to fact. 


1 With any relative pronoun, or relative or conditional conjunction. 
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The Imperfect generally refers to the present, and the Past Perfect to 
the past. But occasionally the Imperfect (especially in poetry) expresses 
a past act, and the Past Perfect an act completed in the present. 


REMARK. The Imperfect and Past Perfect originally expressed a wish 
in time future to a past time. This is still generally the case in dependent 
clauses. Thus optábam ut adesset, / wished that he might be present. 


5. The Perfect may express a hope that something das been done. 


911. The Optative Subjunctive is used : 

I. In Wishes. These may be introduced by utinam, and 
generally av so introduced, if in the Imperfect or Past Perfect. 
The negative is regularly n& but with utinam sometimes non.! 
sint beati, way they be happy / Mil. 34, 93. 
perieris, may you perish utterly! Men. 295. (Emphatic Perfect.) 
utinam spem impléverim, 7 hope J may have fulfilled his expectation ; 

Plin. Ep. 1, 10, 3. (Present Perfect.) 
utinam ille omnis secum suds cópias edüxisset ! would that Ae had led out 
all his forces with him / Cat. 2, 2, 4. 
obruerent Rutuli telis! would that the Rutuli had laid (me) low with 
their darts / Aen. 11, 162. 
utinam filii né dégenerassent! would that the sons had not degenerated ! 
Prov. Cons. 8, 18. 
utinam susceptus nón essem ! would that I had not been allowed to live at 
birth! Att. 11, 9, 3. 
a. In poetry, especially in early Latin, ut and qui! may also be used, the 
latter in /mprecations (Curses) only. 
qui illum di omnés perduint! may all the gods confound him! Ph. 12° 
5. A Wish may be used to express an independent condition. 
mé quoque, quá frátrem, mactássés, improbe, clava! Esset, quam dederás, 
morte solüta fidés, wold that you had killed me, wretch, with the same 
club with which you killed my brother! The promise you had given 
would then have been annulled by death ; Ov. Her. 10, 77. 


2. In Substantive Clauses, after verbs of wzshing, desiring, 
etc.? The connective, if one is used, is ut or n&. 
optémus ut eat in exilium, /e¢ us hope that he is going into exile, Cat. 2, 
7,16. (Present Wish.) 
fuit optandum Caecinae ut contróversiae nihil habéret, 77 was desirable for 
Caecina to have no controversy ; Caecin. 9, 23. (Past Wish.) 


1 Wishes with utinam, ut, and qui were originally Potential Questions (‘how might 
... P?) Hence the original negative was non. 
2 The commonest of these are optó, and, in poetry and later prose, cupid, vótum est. 
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IV. THE SUBJUNCTIVE OF OBLIGATION OR PROPRIETY 

512. TheSubjunctiveof Obligation or Propriety represents an 
actasob/zgatory,proper,or reasonable( English ought, should"). 

a. The original negative, né, is sometimes still found in statements 
(513, 1), not elsewhere. But, even here, nón became more common, since 
thisisthenegative that regularly de/ongs to statements (464, 1, and footnote). 

6. The Present expresses a fresez obligation or propriety, the Imper- 
fect and Past Perfect a fast obligation or propriety, unfulfilled. 


513. The Subjunctive of Obligation or Propriety is used: 
I. In Statements and Questions. 
The interrogative words, if used, are quid, quidni, quaré, 
quamobrem, or cür.! | 
quid facere debuisti ? frümentum né émissés, what ought you to have done ? 
You ought not to have bought the grain, Verr. 3, 84, 195. 
‘non ego illi argentum redderem ?" ‘“ Non redderés,” “ ought n't I to have 
paid in the money to him?” * You ought not”, Trin. 133. 
à legibus nón recédamus, we should not swerve from the laws, Clu. 57,155. 
nón eó sis consilio, you should not adopt this opinion, Fam. 9, 16, 7. 
hunc ego non admirer? ought 7 not to admire a man like this? Arch. 8, 18. 
quid ego té invitem, why should I urge you? Cat. 1, 9, 24. (Direct 
Question of Present Obligation.) 
nón vided cur nón audeam, / don’t see why I should not venture, Sen. 
21,77. (Indirect Question of Present Obligation.) 
cur déspérarent, why (he asked) should they despair? B. G. 1, 40, 4. 
(Indirect Question of Past Obligation.) 
a. In Statements, this construction seems to be less frequent in tenses of 
the present than in tenses of the past. 
2. In Dependent Clauses, with quod, quaré, quamobrem, cür, or 
quin (the last only after a negative idea, expressed or implied). 


nihil est quod pocula laudés, there 2s no reason why you should praise the 
cups (nothing with reference to which you ought . . .); Ecl. 3, 48. 

satis esse causae arbitrabatur quaré in eum animadverteret, he thought 
there was reason enough why he should punish him, B. G. 1, 19, 1. 

quid est quamobrem putes . . . ? what reason is there why you should 
think ... ? Verr. 2, 20, 49. 


1 Quin, as in quin rogem? why should n't I ask? Mil. Gl. 426, is rarely used in ques- 
tions of obligation or propriety. In dependent clauses, it is frequent. 
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3. In Relative Clauses (rarely in clauses with ut) after dignus, 
indignus, aptus, or iddneus. 
erit dignior locus illus qui hanc virtütem excipiat? wz// there be any 
place more worthy to harbor such virtue ? (any place worthier that 
it should harbor ...?); Mil. 37, 101. Similarly idóneus qui, Pomp. 
I9, 57. 
nón sum dignus ut figam palum in parietem, / am not fit to drive a spike 
into a wall (not fit that I should drive); Mil. Gl. 1140. 
a. Quáré, quamobrem, and cür are also occasionally used with dignus, etc. 
nihil enim dignum faciébat, quaré eius fugae comitem mé adiungerem, for he 


was doing nothing worthy to make me add myself as an associate in his’ 
flight (no worthy thing, on account of which I should ...); Att. 9, 10, 2. 


4. In Clauses with ut or ut nón after tanti, worth so much, and 
similar expressions. 
est ergó ülla rés tanti aut commodum illum tam expetendum, ut viri boni 
et splendórem et nómen àmittas ? zs anything then worth so much, or 
is any advantage so desirable, that one should (= ought to) give up 
the proud distinction of the name of “ good man" ? Off. 3, 20, 82. 
nülla studia tanti ut amicitiae officium déseratur, »o studies are so impor- 
tant that friendshif's due ought to be withheld, Plin. Ep. 8, 9, 2. 


5. In Substantive Clauses, without connective, or with né 
(rare) or quin (the latter after a negative idea only).! 


multa oportet discat, he ought to learn many things; Quinct. 17, 56. 

nülló modó aequom videtur quin quod peccarim potissimum mihi id obsit, 
tt doesn’t seem at all just that my wrongdoing should not damage 
me rather than any one else; Trin. 588. 

quaré meditére censeó, wherefore I think that you should consider, Phil. 
2, 37, 95. Similarly (in irony) vereamini cénseó, Cat. 4, 6, 13. 


V. THE SUBJUNCTIVE OF NATURAL LIKELIHOOD 


514. The Subjunctive of Natural Likelihood represents an 
act as Zz£ely to take place (English “should,” “might well,” 
* naturally would," etc.). The negative is nón. 


a. The Present and Perfect express a natural likelihood in the present 
or future; the Imperfect and Past Perfect, a natural likelihood in the a57. 


1 So with oportet, aequum, iüstum or iüs est, mereor, decet, dédecet. 
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515. The Subjunctive of Natural Likelihood is used : 
I. In Questions, with quid, quidni, qui (ow ?), quáré, quam- 
obrem, or cir. 
quid enim ódisset Clodium Miló, segetem ac materiem suae glóriae ? why 
should Milo have hated Clodius, who furnished him the field and 
the occasion of his glory? Mil. 13, 35. 
quaré désinat esse macer? w/y (under such circumstances) should he 
cease to be lean ? Catull. 89, 4. (= naturally he would remain lean.) 
^ jnepta, nescis quid sit actum?” “Qui sciam?" “you stupid, don’t you 
know what has taken place?” “How should I know?” And. 791. 
2. In Dependent Clauses, with qui, quàáré, quamobrem, cür, quin, 
Or ut. 
vided causas esse permultas quae istum impellerent, 7 recognize the exist- 
ence of a great many causes that would naturally be impelling him ; 
Rosc. Am. 33, 92. (Natural working in the past.) 
quantumvis quàré sit macer invenies, you // find every reason in the world 
why he should be lean; Catull. 89, 6. Cf. quáré désinat, 515, 1. 
ille erat ut ódisset accüsatórem suum, /Zere was (reason) that he should 
(naturally) hate his accuser; Mil. 13, 35. 
3. In Substantive Clauses with ut. 
veri simile nón est, ut ille homó religiOni suae pecüniam antepóneret, 77 zs 
not likely that such a man would set money above his conscience y 
Verr. 4, 6, II. 


VI. THE POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE 


516. The Potential Subjunctive expresses Posszbility or 
Capacity (English ** may," “might,” “can,” *could"). The 
negative is nón. 

a. The Present and Perfect express a present or future possibility or 
capacity, the Imperfect and Past Perfect a Jas¢ possibility or capacity. 

517. The Potential Subjunctive is used especially : 

1. In Independent Sentences, but only where a negative is 
implied, or in the Second Person Singular Indefinite, or with 
quis, aliquis, vix, facile, or forsitan. 
quis cladem illius noctis fand6 explicet? who could set forth in words the 

ruin of that night? Aen.2,361. (Present Capacity ; = no one could.) 
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cuned hoc agmen disicias, with a wedge, one could split this line; Liv. 
22, 50, 9. (Present Capacity.) 

ea peritis amnis eius vix fidem fécerint, /AZs could scarcely gain any 
credence at all among those who know this river, Liv. 21, 47, 5. 
(Present Capacity, emphatic tense.) 

Servius, frater tuus, facile diceret, hic versus Plauti nón est, hic est, your 
brother Servius could easily say * That verse isn’t Plautus’s, this 
one ts’, Fam. 9, 16, 4. (Past Capacity.) 

aliquis dicat mihi, some one may say to me, Sat. 1, 3,19. (Possibility.) 


a. But the Future Indicative is much more common with quis and aliquis, 
as in dicet aliquis, some one will say, Pis. 28, 68. 


2. In Relative Clauses, after expressions of exzstence or non- 
existence.) | 
est unde haec fiant, J have means with which it can be done; Ad. 122. 
nihil erat qué famem tolerarent, ‘here was no means by which they could 
relieve their starvation, B. G. 1, 28, 3. 
unum angustum et difficile, vix quà singuli carri dücerentur; oze (way 
was) narrow and difficult, by which carts could hardly be hauled 
one at a time, B. G. 1, 6, 1. 


a. The potential feeling of the clause is clearly shown by its parallelism 
with clauses with possum in the Subjunctive of Actuality (591, 1) with a 
dependent Infinitive. Thus unde agger comportàri posset (instead of com- 
portàrétur), nihil erat reliquum, there was nothing left from which a rampart 
could be got together; B. C. 2, 15, 1; cf. B. G. 2, 25, 15 4, 29, 4. | 


3. In Substantive Clauses after fieri potest. 
fieri potest ut récté quis sentiat, et id quod sentit polité eloqui nón possit, 
zt may happen that a man may think correctly, and yet be unable to 


express his thoughts in a finished manner ; Tusc. 1, 5, 6. 


a. This is the only way in Latin of saying “ may" or “can,” except with 
possum used personally, or as shown under 517, 1. 


VI. THE SUBJUNCTIVE OF IDEAL CERTAINTY? 
518. The Subjunctive of Ideal Certainty declares that, under 
imagined or imaginable circumstances, something would take 
place (or would have taken place), or asks a corresponding 


1 Thus after est, habeo, nón est, nón habeó, etc. 

These clauses are really descriptive, expressing that of which the antecedent is cafa- 
ble, or for which it is available or suitatle. 

2 Possibility, Natural Likelihood, and Ideal Certainty (act possible, probable, or 
ideally certain) often lie close together, so that a given example may seem to belong to 
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question (English “I should," “you would," “he would,” 
etc). The negative is nón. 


a. The Present and Perfect express an Ideal Certainty in time fu£ure 
to the present, the Imperfect and Past Perfect an Ideal Certainty in time 
future to a past time. The Perfect is accordingly a Future Perfect for 
the present, the Past Perfect a Future Perfect for the past. Thus, ille 
id faciat, he would do this (e.g. if he should be called upon); ille id 
fecerit, he would assuredly do this (emphatic Perfect). 


. 6. New Force developed by the Imperfect and Past Perfect Subjunc- 
tive. In addition, the Imperfect and Past Perfect Subjunctive gained 
the power of expressing an ideal certainty contrary to fact, the Z»eperfect 
referring generally to present time, and the Past Perfect to either fast or 
present time. Thus ille id faceret, he would be doing this (e.g. if he 
had been called upon) ; ille id fecisset, he would have done this, now or 
in the past (e.g. if he had been called upon). For the origin of this 
force of the tenses, see 581, a, rem. 


519. The Subjunctive of Ideal Certainty is used : 


1. In Statements and Questions. 

ecquis id dixerit? Certé némó, would anybody dream of saying this? 
Surely nobody would, Tusc. 1, 36, 87. (Emphatic Perfect. Act 
future.) 

ire per ignis et gladios ausim, 7 should have courage to go through fire 
and sword ; Ov. Met. 8, 76. 

nón ille nobis Saturnalia constituisset, Le would not have appointed the 
Saturnalia for us, not he, Cat. 3, 7, 17. (Contrary to fact ; for 
they ave been appointed.) 


a. A frequent use is in Subjunctive Conclusions. See 574, 580, 581. 


6. This Subjunctive is often used merely to soften a statement. 
ego quae in rem tuam sint ea velim facis, 7 should like you to do that 
which is for your interest; Ph. 449. (Compare the unsoftened 
Syro ignoscas volo, / WANT you £o forgive Syrus; Heaut. 1066.) 
velitis iubeatisne haec sic fieri? would zt be your wish and command 
that this course be taken? Liv. 22, 10, 2. (Softened Question.) 


any or all of the three forces. Thus némo crédat might mean either 2o one could believe. 
noone would be likely to believe, or no one would believe. 

At the extremes of their forces, on the other hand, Possibility and Ideal Certainty are 
widely separated. Thus in nón ille nobis under 619, 1, the meaning is not possibly he 
would not have appointed ..., but he certainly would not have appointed ..., NOT HE. 
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c. Virtual Wishes. The Softened Statements velim, vellem, málim, mAllem, with an 
Infinitive or Volitive Clause attached, are equivalent to a Subjunctive of Wish. 


virum mé nátam vellem, / should like to have been born a man ( = would that 
I had been born a man); Ph.792. Similarly mállem édüxisset, Cat. 2, 5, 5. 


2. In Relative Clauses, determinative or descriptive. 

tnd verbi dic, quid est quod me velis, /e// me in a word what the thing is 
which you would like of me; And. 45. (Determinative.) 

fécérunt id servi Milonis quod suds quisque servós in tali ré facere voluisset, 
Milo’s slaves did just that which, in similar circumstances, any one 
would have wished his slaves to do; Mil.10,29. (Determinative.) 

nil est aequé quod faciam lubens, there is nothing that I should do with 
so much pleasure; Ph. 565. (Descriptive.) 

profectus id temporis, cum iam Clódius, si quidem ed dié Rómam ventüruserat, 
redire potuisset, he set out at an hour when Clodius, if he really 
meant on that day to come to Rome, might already have been (would 
have been able to be) oz Ais way back; Mil. 10,28. (Descriptive.) 


3. In Clauses of Ideally Certain Result, with ut or ut non. 

adeó variant auctóres ut vix quicquam adfirmáre ausus sim, authorities 
differ so much that I should hardly dare to make any statement at 
all, Liv. 22, 36, 1. (Present Ideal Certainty about the future.) 

rés tamen ab Afranianis hüc erat déducta, ut, si pridrés montis attigissent, 
ipsi periculum vitarent, impedimenta servare nón possent, ¢hings, 
however, had been brought to such a pass by Afranius and hts men, 
that, if they should be the first to reach the hills, they themselves 
would escape from danger, but would be unable to save their bag- 
gage; B. C. 1, 70, 2. (Past-future Ideal Certainty.) 


a. The Descriptive Clause and the Result Clause both express some- 
thing that would naturally follow from the character of the antecedent. 
Hence they may be called Consecutive Clauses. 


5. In modern English we have to use the Conjunction “that” (after “such,” “so,” 
etc.) to express the full consecutive idea. In Shakespeare's time, the bare Relative “ who” 
or “that” could do this. A comparison will make the feeling of the Latin plainer. 

“Who is here so base that would be a bondman?” Shakespeare, Jul. Caes. 3, 2. 
quis est tam impius qui nón fateatur? who is so impious that (he) would not 
admit ...? Har. Resp. 1o, 20. 


4. In Substantive Clauses of Ideal Certainty : 
a) With ut or ut nón, after verbs of bringing about or of existence. 
unde fit ut malim fraterculus esse gigantis, whence it results that I should 
prefer to be the little brother of a son of the soil; luv. 4, 98. 
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6) With quin after verbs or phrases of doubt or ignorance, if these 
are negatived, or imply a negative.! 
quod ille si repudiasset, dubitatis quin ei vis esset adlata? zf he had 
refused, do you doubt that violence would have been offered him? 
Sest. 29, 62. (Here dubitatis = dubitare nón potestis.) 


SUBJUNCTIVE CONSTRUCTIONS OF COMPOSITE 
ORIGIN (FUSION) 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE OF ACTUALITY (FACT) 


520. The Subjunctive of Actuality represents an act or state 
as a fact. The negative is nón. 


a. In Subjunctive Clauses of Actuality, the Present expresses either 
a present or future s//ua/;on or a present or future act seen aorzs£zcally, 
the Imperfect either a past s¢fuation or a past act seen aorestically, but 
in temporal relation to the main act. The Past Aorist (Perfect), on'the 
other hand, expresses a past act, etc., seen absolutely. 

The Present Perfect and Past Perfect express an act as 7m a com- 
pleted state at a present or past time respectively. 


521. The Subjunctive of Actuality is used only in dependent 
clauses of consecutive nature (521, 1, e), as follows: 


I. In Descriptive Clauses of Actuality (Fact). 

Any relative may be used (e.g. qui, cum, ubi, unde). Quin? 
who... not, that . . . not, may be employed in place of qui 
nón, etc., but only after a negative idea, expressed or implied. 


si quis est talis qui mé accüset, 7/ there is any one of such a disposition 
that he blames me, Cat. 2, 2,3. (Present state of affairs.) 

at sunt qui dicant, dt there are men that say ; Cat. 2, 6, 12. 

num quis est tam demens qui arbitretur? zs there any one so mad (who 
thinks) as to think? Mil. 28, 78. 


lSo especially after nón dubito, nón dubium est, quis dubitat (implies “no one 
doubts’), num dubium est, nón ignoro, quis ignorat. 

After an affirmative the Infinitive is used (example in 589), and the later writers 
often use it even after a negative. 

2 This quin is of the same origin as the conjunction quin, that not (footnote 1, p. 262), 
but is used in place of the declined relatives qui nón, quae nón, or quod nón. It may 
employed in any construction in which qui nón is possible, e.g. in 819, 2. 
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is sum, qui istés plausüs semper contempserim, / am one that has always 
despised such applause (1 am such that I have... ) ; Phil. 1, 15, 37. 
(Present Perfect.) 

némo fuit quin viderit, there was no one that did not see; Verr. 5, 54, 
140. (Past Aorist, expressing the time absolutely.) 

fuit tempus cum Germanos Galli virtüte superarent, there was a time when 
the Gauls surpassed the Germans in courage; B. G. 6, 24, 1. 

in ea tempora natus es, quibus firmare animum expediat cónstantibus exem- 
plis, your life has fallen upon times in which it is well to fortify the 
mind through examples of firmness (times such that in them... ); 
Tac. Ann. 16, 35. (Present state of affairs.) 

in id saeculum Romuli cecidit aetas, cum iam minor fabulis habérétur fides, 
the life of Romulus fell upon an age when less credence was given 
to fables; Rep. 2, 10, 18. (Past state of affairs.) 

erit illud profectó tempus cum ti amicissimi benevolentiam désiderés, there 
will surely come a time when you will miss the kindness of a devoted 
friend, Mil. 26, 69. (Future state of affairs.) 


a. These clauses follow incomplete descriptive words, or negative or 
indefinite expressions, or questions implying a negative. 

NoTE. Because of the kind of words or phrases after which the subjunc- 
tive descriptive clause is used, it is esse»ia/, i.e. it cannot be left out without 
making the sentence incomplete. Cf. the free descriptive clause, 569. 

6. The Subjunctive in such descriptive clauses is a/ways necessary 
after a negative, and after words meaning such or so.! 

After indefinite positive antecedents,? the Indicative (which was the 
original mood) never was wholly driven out, though the Subjunctive 
became more common. Thus sunt multi qui Graecas nón ament litteras, 
Ac. 2, 2, 5, but sunt multi qui éripiunt . . . , Off. 1, 14, 43. 


c. These clauses all tell what kind of a person or thing is meant; 
ie. they are really complex adjectives. For the contrasting Determi- 
native Clauses (Indicative), which tell waz person or thing is meant, 


see 550. 

NoTE. Notice (in the last four examples) that a Zi»:;e may be described, 
as well as anything else, and that the mechanism is the same, except that the 
temporal relative cum may be used, as well as a form of qui, for such an 
antecedent. Thus one may say in id saeculum quó, or in id saeculum cum. 


d. For maior quam qui, etc., with the Subjunctive, see 2, c, below. 





1 Talis, szcA, tantus, so creat, hic, ille, is, or iste, sc, ünus or slus, the only one, 
or tam, adeo, or ita, so, with an adjective. - ] 
2 E.g. sunt qui, multi sunt qui, quidam sunt qui. 
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e. The Descriptive Clause of Actuality, the Clause of Actual Result 
(see 2, below), and the Substantive Clause of Actuality (see 3, below) 
all express something that follows from the character of the antecedent. 
Hence these clauses and the clauses derived from them may be called 
Consecutive Clauses. But in the Descriptive Clause of Actuality the 
original consecutive feeling is often faint, or even non-existent. (So 
in sunt qui dicant, above.) 


f. Quod sciam, etc. The Subjunctive is used in phrases meaning 
so far as I know, so far as I have heard, etc. (quod or quantum sciam, 
quod exstet, quod quidem sénserim, quod audierim, etc.), since these phrases 
generally follow negative or indefinite words. 


numquam dictum ab illo, quod sciam, zever, so far as I know, has it 
been said by him; Fin. 2, 26, 82. 


2. In Clauses of Actual Result (Fact), with ut, ut nón, or quin. 
Quin is used only after a negative idea, expressed or implied. 


neque enim is es, Catilina, ut t pudor umquam à turpitüdine revocarit, you 
are not such a man, Catiline, that shame has ever held you back 
from dishonor; Cat. 1, 9, 22. (Present Perfect.) 

nec tam sum déméns ut nesciam quid sentiatis, zor am 7 so mad as not to 
know what you think; Mil. 27, 72. 

hostium tam paratus (fuit) ad dimicandum animus, ut etiam ad galeàs 
induendas tempus défuerit, the spirit of the enemy was so ready for 
battle that time failed even for putting on the helmets, B. G. 2, 
21, 5. (Tense aoristic, and absolute.) 

tanta rérum commiitatid est facta ut nostri proelium redintegrarent, so great 
a change was made that our men renewed the fight; B. G. 2, 27, 1. 
(Tense aoristic, but relative to that of facta est.) 

mons altissimus impendébat, ut perpauci prohibere possent, a high moun- 
lain overhung, so that even a very small number were able to stop 
the way; B. G. 1, 6, 1. (Tense of past situation.) 

numquam tam male est Siculis quin aliquid facété dicant, ¢hzngs never go 
so badly with the Sicilians that they have n't some witty thing to 
say; Verr. 4, 43, 95. 

eiusmodi tempus erat ut hominés impiine occiderentur, the time was such 
that men were being killed with impunity» Rosc. Am. 29, 80. 

iis temporibus fuerunt ut eorum lüctum ipsórum dignitas cdnsdlarétur, 
(Paullus and Cato) Zived in such times that their high position con- 
soled their grief; Fam. 4, 6, 1. 
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a. These clauses generally follow incomplete descriptive words!; but 
they may also follow a verb having no modifier, as in the example móns 
impendébat, ut . . . above. 

6. There is no essential difference between the Descriptive Clause of 
Actuality and the Clause of Actual Result, when both express the char- 
acter of a person, thing, or time. E.g. is sum qui contempserim of 
621, 1, and is es ut revocarit of 521, 2, correspond exactly in meaning; 
as also do tam déméns qui of 521, 1, and tam déméns ut of 521, 2. 

c. A Comparative with quam may be followed by a Consecutive qui- 
or ut-Clause of Actuality, with the meaning of more... than suck as to... , 
too... £o, etc. 
maior sum quam cui possit fortüna nocére, 7 am too great for fortune to have 

power to harm me (greater than onesuch that fortune is able); Ov. Met.6, 195. 
Similarly rés est visa maior quam ut, Liv. 22, 51, 3. 
nón longius hostés aberant quam quo télum adigi posset, the enemy was not 
Jarther away than a javelin could be thrown (than a point such that to 
vi )t Bo 3, 2t,3. | 

d. Ita ut with the Subjunctive may express a Limitation. Ita ut may also express 
the Way by Which, and (ita) ut nón, or quin, an Act »o? Accompanying the main act. 
qui ita concédunt, ut vobiscum de amóre rei püblicae certent, who yield only to the extent 

of vying (so that they vie) with you in love for the Commonwealth; Cat. 4, 7, 15. 
ita Glidit ut contendat ..., he escapes by urging... (in such a way that he urges); 
Plin. Ep. 1, 20, 6. * 
ingenium ita laudo ut nón pertiméscam, / fraise his ability without being overawed by 
it (in such a way that I am not overawed) ; Caecil. 13, 44. Similarly Pomp. 7, 19. 


3. In Substantive Clauses of Actuality (Fact): 
a) With ut or ut non, after verbs of óringing about or of existence? 
sed ut possim facit acta vita, but my past life makes me able (makes that 
I am able); Sen. 11, 38. (Present state of affairs. In tense, 
possim = possum.) 


1 Talis, such, tantus, so great, hic, ille, is, or iste, sch, or tam, adeo, sic, or ita, so, 
with an adjective or adverb. 

When following an incomplete adverdial modifier, or a verb without modifier, these 
clauses describe the character of the act or state expressed by that verb. 

2 Such verbs (or phrases) express: (1) the Bringing About of something, e.g. facid, 
effició, cónfició, perfició, cogo, persuaded ; (2) a Conclusion Brought About (i.e. proved), e. g. 
efficitur, sequitur, relinquitur, restat ; (3) a Fact Occurring or Existing, e.g. fit (it is 
brought about, the result is), accidit, contin git, obtingit, évenit (;/ happens), est (it 
ts the case that), accédit (77 is the case in addition that), rarum, novum, and the like with 
est (z? ts rarely the case that, etc.), tantum abest ut (77 is so far from being the case 
that), vérum, falsum, and the like with est (77 7s true or false that); (4) Existing Custom, 
e.g. més or müris est, cónsuétüdó or consuétüdinis est, commüne est. 

Verbs like facio, 'effició, or cogo, may be followed by either the Volitive Subjunctive 
(502, 5, a),or the Subjunctive of Actuality, according as the writer or speaker is thinking of 
an act as £o je brought out, or as ac/ua//y brought about. (Cf. efficiémus né, under 602, 5,a.) 
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his rébus fiébat,! ut minus laté vagarentur, the result of this was that 
their wanderings were over a narrower territory; B. G. 1, 2, 4. 
(Past state of affairs. In tense, vagarentur = vagabantur. ) 
populi Rómàni hanc esse cónsuétüdinem, ut socids gratia, dignitate, honóre 
auctidrés vellet esse, z7 was (said he) the way of the Roman people to 
desire (that it desired) z¢s allies to be magnified in influence, dignity, 
and honor ; B. G. 1, 43, 8. 
NoTEÉ. The Substantive ut-Clause of Actuality is often a mere verb-noun. 
id quod ipsi diébus XX aegerrimé cónfécerant, ut flümen transirent, what they 
themselves had with difficulty accomplished in twenty days, namely, the 
crossing of the river; B. G. 1, 13, 2. 
6) With quin, after verbs or phrases of doubt or Zgnorance,? if these 
are negatived, or imply a negative. 
nón dubitat quin brevi sit Troia peritüra, he does not doubt that Troy will 
soon fall, Sen. 10, 31. (Periphrastic Future; see 470, 4, a.) 
neque abest suspició, quin ipse sibi mortem cónsciverit, zor zs suspicion 
lacking that he took his own life; B. G. 1, 4, 4. (Past Aorist.) 


Note. The Infinitive also may be used (589), and, after verbs not nega- 
tived, always is used until after Cicero's time. 


NEW MEANINGS DEVELOPED BY THE CONSECUTIVE qui-CLAUSE 
e 
Restrictive Relative Clause 


522. A Subjunctive Relative Clause may be used to vestrict the 
application of the antecedent. 
omnium Orátorum, quós quidem ego cognóverim, acütissimum, ¢he keenest of all 
orators, at least of such as I have known ; Brut. 48, 180. (So generally 
with quidem.) 
M. Antóni, omnium éloquentissimi quós ego audierim, Marcus Antonius, the 
most eloquent of all whom I have heard; Tusc. §, 19, 55. 
a. Without quidem, the Determinative Indicative is much more common; see 550. 


Causal or Adversative Relative Clause 


523. A Relative Clause in the Subjunctive may be used to 
express Cause or Opposition? 


1 The rise of the meaning of Fact out of Effect (Result) is due to such phrases as 
effectum est ut, i7 has been brought about that, = it is now the fact that... 

2 So especially after nón dubit6, nón dubium est, nón igndrd, quis dubitat, num 
dubium est, quis ignorat, nón abest suspicio. 

8 The word “cause” is used for brevity (here and in 525 and 526) in place of “cause 
or reason,” and the word “ opposition” in place of “ opposition or contrast.” 
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ferrei sumus, qui quicquam huic negémus, we are hard-hearted, that we 
deny him anything, Phil. 8, 8,25 (Causal; = I say hard-hearted 
because . . . ). 

illi autem, qui omnia dé re püblica praeclara sentirent, negótium susce- 
perunt, and they, since they had only the noblest sentiments toward 
the state, undertook the task; Cat. 3, 2, 5. (Causal.) 

tum Cethégus, qui pauló ante aliquid dé gladiis ac sicis respondisset, repente 
conticuit, then Cethegus, although a little before he had made some 
reply about the swords and daggers, suddenly became silent, Cat. 3, 
5, IO. (Adversative.) 


a. As compared with the Tacit Causal or Adversative Clause (Indicative ; 

: 669, a) which merely suggests the idea of cause or opposition without call 

ing attention to it, the Subjunctive Clause may be called the Explicit Causal 
or Adversative Clause. 


4. The Causal qui-Clause is often introduced by ut (utpote), quippe, or 
praesertim (as, in fact, especially, etc.). 
magna pars Fidénàtium, ut qui coloni additi Rómánis essent, Latiné scié- 
bant, a good many of the people of Fidenae, inasmuch as they had been 
annexed to the Romans as colonists, understood Latin ; Liv. 1, 27, 9. 


New MEANINGS DEVELOPED BY THE CONSECUTIVE cum-CLAUSE 
Descriptive cum-Clause of Situation 


924. A Subjunctive cum-Clause may be used to describe 
the Situation under Which the main act took place. 

The tenses are necessarily those of past situation (Imper- 
fect or Past Perfect). 


Original type 
accépit agrum temporibus iis cum iacérent pretia praediórum, Ae got the 
land at a time when prices were down, Rosc. Com. 12, 33. 
epistolae tum datae sunt cum ego mé nón bellé haberem, the letters were 
sent at a time when I was not feeling well, Att. 5, 11, 7. 


Narrative type? 
ipsi ad mé, cum iam dilücesceret, dedücuntur, ‘he men themselves were 
brought to meas day was breaking; Cat. 3, 3, 6. (Dilücésceret is 
narrated, just as much as dédücuntur is.) 
1 These examples are simply additional instances of the kind seen in 521, r. 


2 Essentially the same thing as the original type, but employed in a new way, namely 
in narrating. 
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a. The Descriptive cum-Clause of Situation is often equivalent to a 

Participle. 

pró castris fortissimé pugnáns occidi- in secundo proelio cecidit Critids cum 
tur, he ts bed fiehting bravely in fortissimé pugnaret, #2 the second 
front of the camp; B. G. 5, 37, 5. battle Critias fell fighting bravely ; 

Nep. Thras. 2, 7. 

Antiochum saepe disputantem audié-  L.Flaccum audivi cum diceret (= dicen- 
bam, / used often to hear Antiochus tem)..., 7 have heard Lucius Flac- 
arguing; Ac. 2, 4, II. cus (saying) say ... ; Div.1, 46, 104. 

6. The Descriptive cum-Clause of Situation in its Lightest Form. The 
construction, as the examples under a indicate, may at the extreme of its 
development show the feeling of Situation but faintly. 


c. The Descriptive cum-Clause of Situation stands in sharp contrast with the 
Determinative cum-Clause (550, a) which simply Zefízes the time of the main act. 

d. In the future the cum-Clause of Situation, unless clearly consecutive as in erit 
illud tempus cum (521, 1), takes the Indicative. Thus cum poterit, Cat. 1, 2, 5. 

e. For the Indicative in cum-Clauses of Situation in the present, see 569, note 1. 


Cum-Clause of Situation, with Accessory Causal or Adversative Idea 


525. The Descriptive cum-Clause of Situatioh may be used 
with an accessory idea of Cause or Opposition. 
his cum sua sponte persuadere nón possent, legatos ad Dumnorigem mittunt, 
when (and because) they could not persuade them by their own 
efforts, they sent (send) ambassadors to Dumnorix ; B. G. 1, 9, 2. 
nam cum id posset infitiari, repente praeter opinionem omnium cónfessus 
est, for when (and in spite of the fact that) 77 was in his power to 
deny, suddenly, contrary to what everybody was looking for, he con- 
fessed ; Cat. 3, 5, 11. | 


a. Since the idea of Situation is the ovzgina/ one, the preference should 
always be given to it in explaining instances where it is still present. Thus 
the above should not be explained merely as causal or adversative clauses. 


The Purely Causal or Adversative cum-Clause 


526. A Subjunctive cum-Clause may be used, in any tense, 
to express Cause or Opposition 


1 The construction arose in that of Situation, as in 525. The use of it in cases where 
the idea of Situation was weak, and that of Cause or Opposition strong, led to this last 
type in which the latter idea alone is emphasized. The same cause led to the complete 
freedom of the tense. 
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quae cum ita sint, Catilina, perge, szzce this zs so, Catiline, proceed, Cat. 
I, 5, 10. (Causal.) 

cum ea ita sint, tamen sésé pacem esse factürum, ‘hough this zs so, yet (he 
says) Ae will make peace; B. G. 1, 14, 6... (Adversative.) | 


a. The Causal cum-Clause, like the Causal qui-Clause, may be introduced by utpote, 
quippe, or praesertim (as, in fact, especially, etc.). Praesertim sometimes /fo//ows cum. 
cum praesertim videam . . . , especially since I see ...; Cat. 3, 12, 28. 


Cum-Clauses in Early Latin 
527. In early Latin, all cum-Clauses, whether narrative, causal, or 
adversative, still took the Indicative. Occasional examples are to be 
found even in Cicero's time and later. Thus Virgil uses the older con- 
struction, for its old-fashioned effect, in several places, as: 
postera cum stellas fugárat dies, socios in coetum advocat Aenéás, when the 
next dawn had chased away the stars, Aeneas called (calls) his 
comrades to an assembly; Aen. 5, 42. (In Cicero, this would 
naturally have been fugasset ; compare cum dilücésceret, in 524.) 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN CONDITIONS 
528. Conditions and Conclusions of all kinds ave treated 
together, for conventence, in 578-582. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE OF PROVISO 
529. The Subjunctive may be used with modo, dum, or dum 
modo, only, so long as, so long as only, to express a Proviso. 

The negative is né (sometimes, in later Latin, non). 

id Romani, modo ne quid movérent, aequó satis animd (ferébant), che 
Romans were well enough satisfied with this, provided only they 
might remain inactive ; Liv. 21, 52, 4. 

magno mé metü liberábis, dum modo inter mé atque té mürus intersit, you 
will free me from great fear, if only there shall be a wall between 
you and me; Cat. 1, 5, Io. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE OF REQUEST OR ENTREATY 
530. The Subjunctive may be used to express Request or 
Entreaty (negative n8): 


I. In Independent Sentences. 
jam accipiat, hanc dücat, do let him have the money at once, and marry 
the girl, Ph. 677. 
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a. The Second Person is almost wholly confined to poetry. 
eis félix, de thou propitious; Aen. I, 330. 
si tibi vidétur, dés ei filiam tuam nüptum, if you approve, give him your 
daughter in marriage; Nep. Paus. 2, 3. (Written to a king.) 


2. In Substantive Clauses, after verbs or phrases of Requesting, 
Begging, Imploring, etc.! 
Diviciacus Caesarem obsecrare coepit né quid gravius in fratrem statueret, 


Diviciacus began to entreat Caesar not to pass too severe judgment 
upon his brother, B. G. 1, 20, 1. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE OF CONSENT OR INDIFFERENCE 


531. The Subjunctive may be used to express Consent, 
Acquiescence, or Indifference (negative n8): 


I. In Independent Sentences. 
vin mé crédere? Fiat, do you wish me to believe it? So be it ; Ph. 81o. 
moriar ni putó té malle à Caesare cónsuli quam inaur@ri, way / adie (—I 
am willing to die) zf J don’t believe you would rather have Caesar 
ask your advice than make you a millionaire; Fam. 7, 13, I. 
(Compare the boys’ phrase “I hope to die if it isn’t true.") 
Sibi habeant arma, they may have their arms, Sen. 16, 58. 


2. In Substantive Clauses, after verbs of Consent, Acqutescence, 


or Indifference. 

huic permisit uti in his locis legidnem conlocaret, he gave him permission 
to station his legion in those parts, B. G. 3, 1, 3. 

quae iam mécum licet recognoscas, and these things you may now recall 
with me (it is permitted that you recall) ; Cat. 1, 3, 6. 


532. The Subjunctive may be used to express a Concession 
of Indifference (* Concessive " Subjunctive): 


I. In Independent Sentences (negative né). 
né sit sáné summum malum dolor; malum certé est, grant that pain zs 
not the greatest evil; an evil at any rate it is, Tusc. 2, 5, 14. 

a. This construction, and the dependent form of it in 2, generally express 
a concession made merely for the sake of the argument, and are thus the 

opposite of the concession of fact (Indicative; 556, a). 
1 The most common of the verbs are rogo, 6rd, precor, obsecro, impetro, quaero, peto. 
It is often hard to determine whether in a given Substantive Clause the idea of Request 
is uppermost, or that of Will (502, 3). The distinction is unimportant, since with verbs of 


weaker meaning the idea of Will would always tend to shade into that of Request. 
2 The most common of these are concéd6, sind, permitto, licet. 
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2. In Dependent Concessions of Indifference, with quamvis or 
quamlibet, as much as you please, even though (negative nón). 


illa quamvis ridicula essent, sicut erant, tamen risum nón móvérunt, »o 
matter how amusing this may have been, as in fact it was, never- 
theless it didn't raise a laugh; Fam. 7, 32, 3. (Concession of a 
state of things in the past.) 

senectüs quamvis nón sit gravis, tamen aufert eam viriditatem in qua 
etiam nunc erat Scipió, o/d age, no matter though tt be not burden- 
some, nevertheless takes away the freshness which Scipio still pos- 
sessed; Am. 3,11. (Concession in the general present.) 

a. Concession of Indifference with licet. Licet, st is permitted, is often used 
as a Conjunction, in a Concession of Indifference. 
fremant omnés licet, dicam quod sentió, the whole world may storm at me, still 
1 will say the thing I think (though the whole world should storm); De 
Or. 1, 44, 195. 


4. A Subjunctive Clause with ut, even though, may express a Concession of 
Indifference.! 


ac iam ut omnia contra opinidnem acciderent, tamen sé plürimum návibus posse, 
then, too, even though everything should turn out contrary to their expec- 
tation, (they felt) that they were very powerful in ships ; B. G. 3, 9, 6. 


c. For the Concession of Fact with quamquam, see 556, a. For the same 
with etsi, tametsi, etc., see 682, 8. For the breakdown of the distinction 
between quamvis and quamquam, see 54]. 


SUBJUNCTIVE CONSTRUCTIONS DUE TO THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF OTHER CONSTRUCTIONS (ANALOGY) 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


533. When the words or thoughts of any one are reported 
exactly as spoken or thought, they are said to be in Direct 
Discourse? When they are made to depend on a verb of say- 
ing, thinking, etc. (expressed or implied), they are said to be in 
Indirect Discourse? 

a. In Indirect Discourse, the first and second persons generally 


change to the third (ego to sé, meus to suus, hic and iste to ille, etc.). 
The same applies to subordinate clauses. 
1 This ut is probably merely the formal opposite of né (cf. p. 261, footnote 2) ; but the 


clause may originally have been dependent (“ granting that” 
2 Also called Orátio Récta. 8 Also called Órátió Obliqua. 
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534. 1. As explained in 589, 


Principal Statements in Indirect Discourse are expressed 
by the Infinitive, regularly with a Subject Accusative. 
Dumnorigem désignari sentiebat, (Caesar) was aware that Dumnorix 

was meant, B. G. 1, 18,1. (What Caesar thought was : Dumnorix 
designatur, Dumnorix is meant.) 


a. The Infinitive of Indirect Discourse often follows a verb 
which does not suggest this idea. The /ujinitive itself is, in 
such a case, the szgz of the idea. 

sésé omnés flentés Caesari ad pedés proiécérunt; nón minus sé con- 
tendere..., a// threw themselves, in tears, at Caesar's feet: 
they were not less urgent (they said) ...; B. G. 1, 31, 2. 

5. All Conclusions (being Statements) must go into the Infinitive in Indirect 
Discourse. See especially 581, 2, 1). 

2. Subordinate Clauses representing Indicatives or Imper- 
atives are put in the Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse. 
These are: 

I. Subordinate Statements of Fact, including Clauses of 

Reason with quod, quia, quoniam, or quando (535). 

II. Conditions of Fact (536). 

III. Questions of Fact (537). 
IV. Commands or Prohibitions (538). 

a. The negative is the same as in corresponding clauses or sentences 
in Direct Discourse, i.e. né for commands or prohibitions, and nón for 
all other clauses. (Cf. 464.) 

6. For comparison, the corresponding Indicative or Imperative forms 
of Direct Discourse will be given for each of the Subjunctive examples. 


535. 1. Subordinate Statements of Fact in Indirect Discourse 


INDIRECT DISCOURSE DIRECT DISCOURSE 
vehementer eds incüsavit; sé cum solà cum sola decimà legióne ibo, dé qua 
decimà legione itürum, dé quà nón non dubito, 7 wz// go with the Tenth 
dubitàret, Ze rebuked them roundly, Legion alone, about which I have no 
(and said) that he would go with the doubt. 


Tenth Legion alone, about which he 
had no doubt; B. G. 1, 40, t5. 


1 The construction is mentioned here for convenience; but the principée is simply 
that of 589-593, which see for details and a list of governing verbs. 
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a. Informal Indirect Discourse. The fact that a statement is quoted 
may be shown by the mood alone, even if there is no verb of saying or 
thinking in the main sentence. 


cotidie Caesar Haeduds frimentum quod 
essent polliciti flagitare, Caesar was 
dunning the Haedui daily for the 
grain which (as he reminded them) 
they had promised ; B. G. 1, 16, 1. 


5. Forward-Moving and Parenthetical Relative Clauses of Fact (566 and 567), since 
they are additional statements of fact, may be expressed in Indirect Discourse by the 
Infinitive. In the majority of cases, however, the general mould of the sentence throws 
such a clause into the Subjunctive. An example of each kind follows: 
nón sustinére déserere officii sui partis, in qué tamen sud dolori modum imponere, 

(Cornutus said) that he could not endure to desert the duties of his office; in 
which, however ( — but in this) he set bounds to his own grief; Plin. Ep.g, 13, 16. 
scire sé illa esse véra, nec quemquam ex eó plüs doloris capere, propterea quod per sé 
crévisset; quibus opibus ad minuendam grátiam üterétur, (said) that he knew 
this to be true, and that no one suffered more grief from the fact, for the reason 
that (his brother) had grown through his help; which resources he was using to 
lessen his influence; B. G. 1, 20,2. (Might have been written quibus uti, which 
he was using.) Similarly the parenthetical qui diés futürus esset; Cat. 1, 3, 7. 


frimentum quod estis polliciti, (give 
me) the grain which you have 
promised. 


c. An Infinitive construction is often kept up after a Relative or quam depending 
upon an Infinitive. In such a case, the Infinitive is often expressed but once. 
té suspicor Isdem rébus quibus mé ipsum commovéri, / suspect that you are troubled by 

the same things by which I myself am; Sen. 1, 1. 

d. Clauses expressing statements inserted by the narrator himself are really not a 
part of the Indirect Discourse, and therefore are expressed by the Indicative. 
nüntiátum est Ariovistum ad occupandum Vesontionem, quod est oppidum maximum 

Séquanórum, contendere, i? was announced that Ariovistus was hurrying to take 
possession of Besancon, which is the largest town of the Sequani; B. G. 1, 38, 1. 


2. Clauses of Reason with quod, quia, quoniam, or quandó, in 
Indirect Discourse 
. These are mostly only a particular kind of statement of fact, 
distinguished from the others for convenience. 


INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


Caesar respondit ed sibi minus dubità- 
tionis dari, quod memoria tenéret 
. . , Caesar answered that he felt 
less hesttation, because he remem- 
bered ... ; B. G. 1, 14, I. 
gratularis mihi quod accéperim augu- 
ratum, you congratulate me on having 
been made an augur ; Plin. Ep.4,8, 1. 


DIRECT DISCOURSE 
mihi minus dubitationis datur, quod 
memorià teneó . . . , J feel Jess 
hesitation, because I remember... 


grátulor tibi quod augurátum accépisti, 
I congratulate you on having been 
made an augur. 
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a. Subjunctive of Quoted Reason. By a kind of informal Indirect Dis- 
course, the Subjunctive is used with quod, quia, quoniam, or quando to 
express a reason gzvez by another than the speaker. 
supplicátio décréta est, quod Italiam belló liberássem, a thanksgiving was decreed 

because I had saved Italy from war; Cat. 3, ‘. I5. (This was what the 
senate said, in passing the decree.) 
NoTE 1. To give the sfeaker’s reason, the Indicative is used. See 555. 
NOTE 2. The speaker may quote a reason as given or felt by himself at 
another time, and will then use the Subjunctive. 
NOTE 3. By a natural confusion, dicó and existimó are sometimes put in 
the Subjunctive in a quod-Clause of Reason. 
rediit quod sé oblitum nesció quid diceret, Le came back, because he said he had 
forgotten something (properly quod oblitus esset, decause, as he said, he 
had forgotten); Off.1,13,40. Similarly quod existimárent, B.G. 1, 23, 5. 

à. Subjunctive of Rejected Reason. The Subjunctive is used with nón 
quod, nón quia, nón quoniam, nón quó, nón quin, etc., to express a reason 
imagined as possibly given by some one, but rejected by the speaker.! 
The true reason is then sometimes added in the Indicative. 
nón idcirco eorum üsum dimiseram, quod iis suscénsérem, sed quod eórum mé 

suppudébat, / had given up my intercourse with them (my books); not 
that I was angry at them, but because I felt somewhat ashamed of myself 
in their presence; Fam. 9, 1, 2. 


536. . Conditions of Fact in Indirect Discourse 
INDIRECT DISCOURSE DiRECT DISCOURSE 
respondit si obsidés ab iis sibi dentur, si obsidés à vobis mihi dabuntur, vóbis- 
sésé ? cum iis? pacem esse factürum, cum pácem faciam, zf hostages are 
he answers that if hostages shall be (shall be) gives me by you, I will 
given him by them, he will make make peace with you. (More Vivid 
peace with them; B. G. 1, 14, 6. . Future Condition; 579, o.) 


(Condition really future to a past 
time, but picturesquely put as future 
to the present.) 
eos incüsávit: . . . si quos adversum — si quós adversum proelium commovet, 


proelium commovéret, hos reperire hi reperire possunt, z/ the defeat dis- 
posse, he rebuked them: . . . (say- heartens any among you, they can 
ing) that, if the defeat disheartened ascertain. (Condition of Fact in the 
any among them, these could ascer- present; 579.) 


tain...; B.G.1, 40, 8. (Condition 
of Fact, in time relatively present to 
the past point of view.) 


1 This construction, though no longer a Subordinate Statement of Fact, has arisen out of 
such a statement. 2 Compare with example to the right, and note the changes of person. 
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a. Informal Indirect Discourse. The expression is often informal, the 
indirectness of the Condition being shown only by the Subjunctive itself. 
si quid dicere vellet, feci potestatem, si quid dicere vis, potestátem habés, 

I gave him an opportunity, if he if you wish to say anything, you 


wanted to say anything; Cat. 3, 5, have an opportunity. (Condition of 

11. Cf. qui velint; Aen. 5, 291. Fact in the Present.) 

531. Questions of Fact in Indirect Discourse 

INDIRECT DISCOURSE DIRECT DISCOURSE 

Ariovistus respondit . . . ; quid sibi quid tibi vis? quid in meàs posses- 

vellet? cir in suds possessionés siónés venis? what do you want? 

veniret? Ariovistus answered... ; why do you come into my posses- 

(asking) what he (Caesar) wanted ; sions ? 


why he (Caesar) came into his pos- 
sesstons ; B. G. 1, 44, 8. 
a. For Rhetorical Questions of Fact in Indirect Discourse, see 591, a. 
6. The Indirect Question of Fact in the Subjunctive may be used 
with aay verb or expression capable of suggesting the interrogative idea. 
The underlying principle is the same as in the above. 
quaesivi quid dubitaret, / asked why he hesitated ; Cat. 2, 6, 13. 
incerti, quo fata ferant, uacertain whither the fates are carryingus; Aen. 3,7. 
c. Indirect Questions are of substantive nature. See the example. 
d. Note the following usages in Indirect Questions: 
I) The Future Indicative is represented by the Periphrastic Future 
(470, 4, a). . 
antequam, ista qué évasiira sint, videro, before J see where this is going 
to turn out; Att. 14, 19,6. (The question is, qué évadent ?) 
2) Num does not differ from -ne in meaning. 
quaerd num existimés, / ask whether you think; Clu. 23, 62. 


3) Ut, ow, is freely used.! 
docébat ut omni tempore totius Galliae principátum Haedui tenuissent, 
(Caesar) zxformed him how the Haedui had constantly held the 
chief position in all Gaul; B. G. 1, 43, 6. | 

e. Several interrogative phrases may be used as indeftnites, without effect upon the 
mood. So especially, in Ciceronian Latin, nescio quis (qué pacto, etc.), miré quam, etc. 

nesció qué pactó érüpit, Las in some way or other burst forth; Cat. 1, 13, 31. 
f. Nesció an in Ciceronian Latin generally implies “I rather think that...” (cf. 
English “I don't know but? ; example under 507, 3). In later Latin, it has its original 
neutral meaning (“I don't know whether . . . ?). 





1 Ut is used also in direct ExcZazations, but not in direct Questions, except in early 
Latin and imitations of it. 
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£. The original Indicative is still sometimes found in Indirect Questions or Exclama- 
tions in poetry (especially in early Latin), and in late colloquial prose. 
scid quid dictüras ( — dictüra es), / know what you are going to say; Aul. 174. 
viden ut geminae stant vertice cristae, see how upon his head the double plumes stand 
up, Aen. 6, 779. 


538. Commands and Prohibitions in Indirect Discourse 


INDIRECT DISCOURSE DIRECT DISCOURSE 
respondit . . . ; cum vellet, congrederé- cum volés, congredere, when you want 
tur, Aeanswered...; when hewanted, (shall want), come on. 


let him come on; B. G. 1, 36, 7. 
nüntius vénit bellum Athéniénsis indi- — Athéniénsés bellum indixérunt: quaré 


xisse: quaré venire né dubitáret, a venire nóli dubitàre, the Athenians 
message came that the Athenians had have declared war : wherefore do not 
declared war: wherefore he should hesitate to come. (For the usage in 
not hesitate to come ; Nep. Ages. 4, I. direct prohibitions, see 501, 3, a.) 


a. Verbs of saying like dicó and responded may take a Volitive Clause, 
on the principle of 502, 5, a). 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE BY ATTRACTION 


539. A Dependent Clause attached to a Subjunctive or 
Infinitive Clause, and conceived as forming an essential part 
of the thought conveyed by it, is put in the Subjunctive. 
cum ita balbus esset, ut eius ipsius artis, cui studéret, primam litteram 
nón posset dicere, ‘hough he stammered so much, that he could not 
pronounce the first letter of the very art that he was studying ; 
De Or. 1, 61, 260. 

mos est Syrácüsis, ut, si quà dé ré ad senatum referatur, dicat sententiam 
qui velit, z/ zs the custom at Syracuse that, when any matter ts taken 
up in the senate, any one that desires speaks; Verr. 4, 64, 142. 

mos est Athenis laudari in contione eos qui sint in proeliis interfecti, 7/ zs 
the custom at Athens to pronounce a public eulogy over those who 
have fallen in battle ; Or. 44, 151. 

quicquid increpuerit, Catilinam timeri, nonest ferendum, z/ zs intolerable that, 
whatever sound ts heard,Catiline should have to be feared; Cat.1,7,18. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE OF REPEATED ACTION 


540. The Subjunctive is sometimes used in subordinate 
clauses, to express Repeated Action, 
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Any Relative or Conjunction may be used; but the earliest examples 

are mostly with cum. 

vexillum própónendum, quod erat insigne cum ad arma concurri oporteret, 
the flag had to be displayed, which was the signal, when (ever) the 
soldiers must gather to arms, B. G. 2, 20,1. Cf. 5, 19, 2. 

saepe, cum ipse te cónfirmasses, subitó ipse té retinébas, offen, when you had 
nerved yourself, you would suddenly check yourself; Quinct. 11, 39. 

quod ubi dixisset, hastam in finis émittébat, after saying which, (the 
priest) used to cast a spear into their territory ; Liv. 1, 32, 13. 

est vulgus cupiéns voluptatum, et, si eódem princeps trahat, laetum, /Ae 
populace is fond of pleasure, and delighted if the chief ruler leads 
in that direction ; Tac. Ann. 14, 14. 


a. In Cicero's time, the older construction (Indicative; 579) is much 
more common than the Subjunctive. After Cicero, the Subjunctive 
became equally common in tenses of the past, but remained less com- 
mon in tenses of the present. 


THE LATER SUBJUNCTIVE WITH QUAMQUAM AND 
INDICATIVE WITH QUAMVIS 


541. After Cicero, quamquam and quamvis are used with either 
Indicative or Subjunctive, often without distinction of meaning. 
quamquam movérétur, although he was moved; Liv. 36, 34, 6. 
quamvis infesto anim pervénerás, xo matter in how hostile a spirit you had 

arrived; Liv. 2, 40, 7. Similarly quamvis déiécit, Aen. 5, 541. 

a. For the regular Ciceronian constructions (quamquam Indicative, quamvis Sub- 
junctive), see 556; 532, 2. . 

4. Quamvis and, after Cicero, quamquam are often used with other parts of speech 
than verbs, as in quamvis retentus, Plin. Ep. 10, 15; quamquam parcissimus, 1o, 9. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE GENERALIZING STATEMENT OF FACT 
IN THE SECOND SINGULAR INDEFINITE 


542. A General Statement of Fact is sometimes expressed by a 
Subjunctive in the Second Person Singular Indefintte. 
ubi mortuus sis, ita sis ut nomen cluet, when you're dead, dead you are in the 
true sense of the word; Trin. 496. (The second sis has the force of es.) 
qui hostés patriae semel esse coepérunt, eds cum à pernicié rei püblicae reppuleris, 
nec vi coercére nec beneficio placare possis, sf men have once begun to be 
enemies of their country, then, when you have stopped them from destroying 
the state, you can neither constrain them by force nor reconcile them by 
kindness ; Cat. 4, 10, 22. (Possis has the force of potes.) 
a. The Indicative is also used in this sense. 
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THE INDICATIVE 


543. SvNoPsis OF THE PRINCIPAL USES OF THE INDICATIVE 


INDEPENDENT SENTENCES DEPENDENT CLAUSES 


Statement or Ques- 
tion of Fact (545) 
(Including Conclusions 


of Fact; 546, 579) 


Independent Conditions 
of Fact (546, 2) 


Essential Clauses, and others derived from them 


Determinative Clause of Fact: determining the 
rson or thing, with qui, etc. (550 and footnote 2) 
ind or amount, with quális, quantus (550 and ftn.) 
manner or degre&, with ut or quam (550 and ftn.) 
time at which, with qui or cum (550 and a) 
time before which, with antequam or priusquam 
(550 and 4) 
time after which, with postquam (550 and ftn.) 
time from which, with ex quó or ut (550 and ftn.) 
time up to which, with dum, dónec, or quoad (550and 3) 
time during which, with dum, dónec, quoad, or quam 
diü (550 and 2) 
time included in the reckoning, with cum or quod 
(550 and ftn.) 


Clause of Equivalent Action, with qui, cum, etc. (551) 


Substantive quod-Clause of Fact (552, 1) 
Quod-Clause of Respect (552, 2) 
Substantive cum-Clause (563) 


Clauses Less Closely Attached 


Clause of Cause or Reason, with quod, quia, etc. (555) 

Adversative Clause of Fact, with quamquam (556) 

Aoristic Narrative Clause, with ubi, ut, postquam, simul atque, 
etc. (557) 

Narrative Clause of Situation, with ubi, ut, or postquam (558) 

Dum-Clause of Situation (559) 

Narrative Clause, with dum, donec, or quoad (560) 

Narrative Clause, with antequam or priusquam (561) 

Ut-Clause of Accordance or Reason (562) 

Ut-Clause of Harmony or Contrast (563) 

Parallel cum . . tum . . (vot only . . but also . .) (504) 


Free Clauses 


Forward-moving Relative Clause, with qui, cum, etc. (566) 
* Cum inversum” (566, a) 

Parenthetical Clause and “ Asides” (567) 

Loosely Attached Descriptive Clause (568) 

Free Descriptive Clause (569) 
Tacit Causal or Adversative Clause (569, a) ' 


{ Conditions of Fact (570, 579) 


544. The Indicative mood represents an act or state as a 
fact. It may accordingly be used to state a fact, to assume a 
fact, or to zwguzve whether something is a fact (negative nén). 
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vénit, he has come (Declarative) 
si venit, ¢/ he has come (Conditional) 
venit? has he come ? (Interrogative) 


a. The Indicative may also be used in Exclamations (cf. 228, 3, a). 


THE INDICATIVE IN INDEPENDENT SENTENCES 


945. The Indicative may be used in independent sentences 
to declare something to be a fact, to zzquire whether some- 


thing is a fact, or to exclatm about a fact. 
fuisti apud Laecam, you were at Laeca’s house; Cat. 1, 4, 9. 
quid taces? why are you silent? Cat. 1, 4, 8. 


a. À Virtual Command or Exhortation may be expressed by an Indicative question 
with cür nón or quin, why not? 
quin cónscendimus equis? why don't we mount our horses? ( —let's mount our horses); 
Liv. 1, 57, 7. Similarly quin exercémus, Aen. 4, 99, 
REMARK. From such uses, quin gets the force of urgency, and is then 
used with the Imperative also. See 496, 7. 
4. An apparently independent statement or question sometimes forms a Condition. 
negat quis: negó, somebody says “no”: so do I (=1F somebody says " no"); Eun. 252. 


546. A Statement or Question of Fact to which a Condition 
is attached is called a Conclusion of Fact. See 518, 579. 


THE INDICATIVE IN DEPENDENT CLAUSES 


547. The Indicative may be used in dependent clauses to 
declare (state) something as a fact, or to assume something as 
a fact (cf. 228, 3, 2). 


A. DEPENDENT STATEMENTS! QF FACT 


548. Dependent Statements of Fact may be subdivided as 


follows : 
I. Determinative Clauses of Fact, and constructions derived from 
them. These, in their very nature, are closely attached to the 
main sentence (essentia/). . 
II. Clauses of Fact less closely attached, but still dependent. 
III. Clauses of Fact loosely attached ; in reality dependent only in form. | 
"1 An indicative declarative clause may either convey information of a fact not hitherto 


known to the hearer (or reader), or may make use of a fact supposed to be already known 
by him. The word “statement” covers both these possibilities, 
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I. DETERMINATIVE CLAUSES OF FACT, AND DERIVED 
CONSTRUCTIONS 


549. The Indicative is used in closely attached (essential) 
clauses in the following constructions : 


550. Determinative Clauses of Fact, determining! an antecedent 
idea of any kind? 


eà legione quam sécum habébat, w7th the legion (what legion? The one) 
which he had with him ; B. G. 1, 8, 1. 

et vivés ita ut vivis, avd you shall live as you are living now (= in that 
way in which), Cat. 1, 2, 6. 

qui fuit in Italia temporibus isdem quibus L. Brütus patriam liberavit, who 
was in Italy at the time at which Lucius Brutus freed his country ; 
Tusc. 4, t, 2. 

haec Crassi cum édita 6ratid est quattuor et triginta tum habébat annos, 
at the time when this oration of his was published, Crassus was 
thirty-four years oid; Brut. 43, 161. Similarly cum Caesar in 
Galliam venit, B. G. 6, 12, 1. 

si tum cum lex ferebatur in Italia domicilium habuissent, z/, at the time 
when the law was being passed, they had had their domicile in 
Italy ; Arch. 4, 7. 

sex annis ante quam ego natus sum, szx years before ] was born, Sen.14,50. 

anno postquam ego natus sum, oze year after | was born, Sen. 4, Io. 

mànsit in pactó usque ad eum finem, dum iüdices reiecti sunt, Ae stood 
by the agreement until the judges were rejected (up to that limit, 
namely until . . . ); Verr. A. Pr. 6, 16. 

ex eó tempore quà pons institui coeptus est, from the time when the bridge 
began to be built ; B. G. 4, 18, 4. Cf. ut erüpit, Cat. 3, 1, 3. 

quoad potuit, restitit, as Jong as he could, he resisted; B. G. 4, 12, 6. 

vicensimus annus est, cum omnes scelerati mé petunt, z/ zs nxow the twen- 
tieth year (in which) that all malefactors have been attacking me, 
Phil. 12, 10, 24. Cf. septima vertitur aetas cum, Aen. 5, 626. 


1 That is, telling w/az person, thing, time, etc., is meant. The Determinative Clause 
pieces out an incomplete pronominal word. It is therefore fro»xominal in its nature, as 
against the Descriptive Clause, which has the force of an adjective. 

2 Thus a person or thing (qui), kind or amount (quàlis, quantus), manner or degree 
(ut, quam, as), time which (qui or cum), time a? which (ablative of qui, or cum), time 
before which (antequam or priusquam), time after which (postquam), time from or since 
which (ex quó or ut), time v? zo which (dum, dónec, quoad, zz/7/), time during which 
(dum, dónec, quoad, quam diü, so /ozg as), time included in the reckoning (cum or quod). 
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a. Among the more important constructions of this class is the Deter- 
minative cum-Clause, as in the fourth and fifth examples. 

The majority of the Determinative cum-Clauses have their verb in 
the Perfect (Past Aorist), as in the fourth example. But clauses with 
the Imperfect or Past Perfect are also found, forming a Determinative 
Clause of Sz¢uation, as in the fifth example. (See also 524, 4.) 


NOTE 1. This very common construction stands in sharp contrast to the Descrif- 
tive cum-Clause of Situation (Subjunctive; 524). The Indicative cum-Clause defines 
(dates) the time at which the main act took place; the Subjunctive cum-Clause describes 
the time (gives its character). 

NoTE 2. A qui-clause or cum-clause may sometimes, though primarily determinative, 
convey an accessory idea of description, or cause, or opposition, and vice versa. 

in eó libró qui est dé tuenda ré familiàri, i» that book which deals with the man- 
agement of the household; Sen. 17, 59. (The speaker primarily tells which 
of his books he means; but incidentally he describes it.) 

an tibi tum imperium hoc esse vidébátur, cum populi ROmAni légáti capiébantur ? 
did this seem to you at that time to be an empire, when ambassadors of the 
Roman people were being taken captive? Pomp. 17, 53. 

NOTE 3. Rhetorical Determinative Clause. The Determinative qui- or cum-Clause 
is sometimes deliberately chosen, for rhetorical effect, where a descriptive, or causal, or 
adversative clause would be equally natural, or more natural. 

This clause is often used to introduce a sentence in a non-committal manner, the 
relation between it and the main verb being left to be discovered when the latter is 
reached. It may then be called the /zfrodwuctory Neutral qui- or cum-Clause. . 

This latter use is more common with qui than with cum. 

ego sum ille cónsul cui nón cüria umquam vacua mortis periculó fuit, / am that con- 
sul for whom the senate-house has never been free from mortal peril; Cat.4,1,2. 
(Rhetorical, in place of a descriptive clause, with fuerit, / am one for whom.) 

etenim, cum mediocribus multis gratuito civitàtem in Graecià hominés imper- 
tiébant, Réginós crédó, quod scaenicis artificibus largiri solébant, id huic 
summa ingeni praeditó gloriá noluisse, for, when in Greece men were freely 
granting citizenship to many ordinary persons, the people of Regium, 1 
suppose, were unwilling to bestow upon this man, the possessor of the highest 
intellectual distinction, that which they were in the habit of bestowing upon 
stage performers; Arch. 5,10. (Both the cum-clause and the quod-clause 
are introductory and neutral.) 


5. Other especially important Clauses of this class are the Determinative Clauses 
with antequam or priusquam, Jefore, and dum, dünec, or quoad, zn£i/ or so long as,asin 
examples six, seven, eight, and ten under $50. In these, the verb states an actual event 
looked back upon, defore which, or until which, etc., the main act took place. They thus 
stand in sharp contrast to the anticipatory subjunctive clauses with these connectives 
(507, 4 and 5), which represent acts, not as actual, but as looked forward to. 


1 [n the sense of so Jo»g as, dum, donec, and quoad, together with quamdiü, take an 
Indicative when referring to future time, unless (509) the main verb is in the past. 
Thus quamdiü quisquam erit, qui té défendere audeat, vivés, so lone as there shall be 
any one who shall dare to defend you, you shall live; Cat. 1, 2, 6. 
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€. In the construction of the Time after Which, the post of postquam sometimes 
governs a noun. The same idea may also be expressed by an ablative noun of time, with 
a relative in the same case. 
post diem quártum quam est in Britanniam ventum, three days after they came 
to England, B. G. 4, 28, 1. 
diébus decem, quibus materia coepta est comportàri, within ten days after the 
material began to be brought together (within the ten days within which) ; 


B. G. 4, 18, 1. 


551. Clause of Equivalent Action, with qui, quod, cum, or ubi. 


errástis qui spérastis, you were mistaken in hoping ; Leg. Agr. 1, 7, 23. 
(Your hoping was a mistake.) 

cum quiescunt, probant, zw acquiescing, they approve; Cat. 1, 8, 2. 
(Their acquiescence is equivalent to approval.) 

bene fécisti quod libertum in animum recépisti, you have done well in 
taking your freedman into your good graces again, Plin. Ep. 9, 24, 1. 


552. 1. Substantive quod-Clause. 
illud mihi occurrit, quod uxor 4 Dolabellá discessit, ##zs (fact) occurs to 
me, (namely) that Dolabella’s wife has left him, Fam. 8, 6, 1. 
adde quod ingenuas didicisse fideliter artis émollit mdrés, nec sinit esse 
ferós, add that to have learned faithfully the liberal arts refines the 
manners, nor suffers them to be boorish; Ov. Pont. 2, 9, 49. Simi- 
larly accédébat quod dolébant, B. G. 3, 2, 5. 


a. A frequent form of the quod-Clause is the condensed expression quid 
quod ...? what (of the fact) ¢hat...? 
quid quod té ipse in custodiam dedisti? what of your giving yourself into 
custody (what of the fact that... )? Cat. 1, 8, 19. 


2. Quod-Clause? of Respect (“as to the fact that ’’). 
quod scire vis quà quisque in té fidé sit et voluntate, difficile dictu est dé 
singulis, as /o your desiring to know what loyalty and good will 
this and that man have toward you, tt is difficult to say this of 
individuals (as to this, namely, that you desire); Fam. 1, 7, 2. 
Similarly quod petiére, Aen. 2, 180, and (in Indirect Discourse) 
quod gloriarentur, B. G. 1, 14, 4. 


a. This clause is only a special form of the one given in 1 above. 


1 When it explains a substantive, as in this example (illud quod), the clause is often 
called * Explicative.” j 

2 The quod of this construction and of 552, 1 was originally a Relative Pronoun. 
As regards case, it stood in zo tangible relation to the verb of its clause. Accordingly it 
echoed the prevailing case of its antecedent, namely the Nominative-Accusative form. 
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553. Substantive cum-Clause! (cum meaning /Za7). 


hoc mé beat, quom perduellis vicit, ¢hzs gives me pleasure, (namely) that 
he has conquered his enemies; Amph. 644. 


a. In Ciceronian Latin, this clause is as regular as the quod-Clause (555) 
with verbs and phrases of thanking, congratulating, rejoicing, praising, and 
the like (cf. English “rejoice that"). 
té, cum istó animó es, satis laudáre nón possum, / cannot praise you enough 

for having such resolution ; Mil. 36, 99. 


II. CLAusEs OF FACT LESS CLOSELY ATTACHED, BUT STILL 
REALLY DEPENDENT 


$54. The Indicative is used, in clauses less closely attached, 
in the following constructions: 


555. Clause of Cause or Reason, with quod, quia, quoniam, quando, 
because, since.” 

Caesar, quod memoria tenebat L. Cassium cónsulem occisum ab Helvétiis, 
concédendum nón putabat, Caesar, because he remembered that Lucius 
Casstus the consul had been killed by the Helvetians, thought that 
the request should not be granted, B. G. 1, 7, 4. 


a. The Subjunctive is used with these words to express a Quoted or Rejected 
Reason. (Informal Indirect Discourse; see 535, 2, a and 4.) 


556. Adversative Clause of Fact, with quamquam (“although in 
fact ’’). 
ills, quamquam sunt hostes, tamen monitós voló, a/though they are 
enemies, yet I wish them to be well warned, Cat. 2, 12, 27. 


a. When this Clause concedes an objection made by an adversary, it 
becomes a Concession of Fact (a/though it IS TRUE that). The con- 
struction is thus in contrast with that of the Concession of Indifference 
(Concession for the Sake of the Argument) with quamvis (532, 2), which 
means zo matter how much, even though, and does not deal with the 
question whether the thing conceded is true or not. 


à. For " corrective" quamquam, etsi, tametsi, see 310, 7. 


1 This construction has come down from a time when cum (earlier form quom ; cf. 
quod) had not yet gained its temporal force. 

2 The construction with quod arose out of the one in 552, 1, through examples like 
laetae id quod mé aspexerant, glad with reference to this, namely, that they had seen 
me (i.e. because) ; Hec. 368 (cf. id maesta est, 388, a). 
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957. Aoristic Narrative Clause, with ubi, ut, postquam,! or simul 
atque, and an aorist tense. 
ubi dé eius adventü Helvétii certióres facti sunt, legátós ad eum mittunt, 
when the Helvetians were informed of his coming, they sent (send) 
ambassadors to him ; B. G. 1, 7, 3. 
id ubi vident, mütant cónsilium, Du. they see this, they change their 
plan; B. C. 2, 11, 2. (Vident is an Historical Present.) 


a. Less common introductory words or phrases for this clause are ut 
primum, ut semel, ubi primum, simul, cum primum (primus, prima, etc.). 


958. Narrative Clause of Situation, with ubi, ut, postquam, or 
simul atque, and a tense of past situation (less common). 
postquam rés eórum satis próspera vidébatur, when now their affairs 

seemed in a prosperous condition ; Sall. Cat.6,3. Cf. B. G. 7, 87, 5. 


559. Dum-Clause of Situation. The tense is regularly the 
Present, no matter what the tense of the main Verb may be. 
dum haec geruntur, Caesari nüntiatum est, whzle these things were going 

on, word was brought to Caesar . .. ; B. G. 1, 46, 1. 


a. Out of the dum-Clause of Situation arises the dum-Clause of the Way 
by Which. Thus hi dum aedificant, in aes aliénum incidérunt, while (= by) 
building houses, these men have fallen into debt; Cat. 2, 9, 20. 

^. A dum-Clause is often uscd to express a Situation of which Advantage 
is to be taken. Thus abite, dum est facultàs, escape while there is oppor- 
tunity, B. G. 7, 50, 6. 

c. In later Latin, the Imperfect is sometimes used in the dum-Clause of 
Situation. Thus dum conficiébatur, Nep. Hann. 2, 4. 


560. Narrative Clause with dum, dónec, or quoad, wil. The 
tense is regularly the Perfect (past aorist). 
neque finem sequendi fécérunt, quoad equités praecipites hostis égérunt, 
nor did they stop the pursuit, until the cavalry drove the enemy 
headlong (= they pursued, and finally . . . ) ; B. G. 5, 17, 3. 


a. In such a clause, the verb tells a new fact in the narration just as much 
as the main verb does. The construction is more common than that of 550, 4. 


961. Narrative Clause with antequam or priusquam. The tense 
is regularly the Perfect (past aorist). 


1 The form posted quam is more frequent in Cicero, postquam in Caesar. 
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neque prius fugere déstitérunt quam ad flümen Rhénum pervénérunt, sor 

did they cease to flee until they came to the Rhine (= they kept on 
fleeing, and finally they came . . . ); B. G. 1, 53, 1. 

a. In such a clause the verb tells a new fact in the narration just as much 


as the main verb does. The force is possible only when the main verb is 
negatived. 


962. Ut-Clause of Accordance or Reason (English ‘‘as” = “for’’). 


haec ex oppidó vidébantur, ut erat à Gergovià déspectus in castra, these things 
were seen from the town, as there was a prospect from Gergovia into the 


camp ; B. G. 7, 45, 4. 

horum auctoritate finitimi adducti (ut sunt Gallorum subita cónsilia), Trebium 
retinent, Jed by their influence (for the resolutions of the Gauls are quickly 
taken), their neighbors detain Trebius ; B. G. 3, 8, 3. 


963. Ut-Clause of Harmony or Contrast (ut . . . ita or sic..., 
85...50..., Ot while... yet ...). 


ut magistratibus légés, ita populó praesunt magistrátüs, as the laws are 
superior to the magistrates, so the magistrates are superior to the 
people, Leg. 5, 1, 2. 

ut ad bella suscipienda Gallórum alacer est animus, sic mollis ad calami- 
tates perferendas méns eórum est, whzle the spirit of the Gauls is 
quick to undertake war, yet their mind is not sturdy for enduring 
reverses ; B. G. 3, 19, 6. ' 


564. Parallel cum and tum (w/zle .. . at the same time..., 
not only . . . , óut also . .. ). 


cum omnis iuventüs ed convenerant, tum navium quod ubique fuerat coége- 
rant, zot only had all the young men gathered there, but they had 
got together all the ships there had been anywhere, B. G. 3, 16, 2. 
(Originally when ... a£ the same time...) 
a. A slight emphasis is thrown upon the second member. 


à. The presence of the idea of Contrast (a sort of Opfosition) sometimes 
brings about the use of the Subjunctive (526). 
c. When the same verb is meant in both clauses, it is expressed but once. 
Sometimes no verb at all is used (Adverbial cum . . . tum). 
cum illa certissima visa sunt argümenta, tum multó certiora illa, »oz only 
did these evidences seem very sure, but still surer the following ; Cat. 


3) 5, 13- 
cum cárum, tum dulce, of only dear, but sweet ; Cat. 4, 7, 16. 
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III. CLAusES OF FACT LOOSELY ATTACHED; IN REALITY 
DEPENDENT ONLY IN FORM (FREE CLAUSES) 


565. The Indicative is used in clauses very loosely attached 
(in reality completely independent), in the following construc- 
tions: 


566. Forward-moving Relative Clause, with qui, cum, ut (as), etc. 
Such a clause advances the thought, just as an independent 
sentence beginning with et is, et tum, et sic, etc., would do. 
nec hercule, inquit, si ego Seriphius essem, nec tü si Athéniénsis, clárus 
umquam fuisses; quod eodem modo dé senectüte dicl potest, / should 
never have been renowned, said he, tf I were a Seriphian, nor, 
by Jove, would you have been, if you were an Athenian. Which 
(= and this) may be said in like manner of old age, Sen. 3, 8. 

spérans Pompeium interclüdi posse; ut accidit..., hoping that Pompey 
could be cut off ; as (= and this) happened, B. C. 3, 41, 3. 

litteras recitasti, quas tibi a C. Caesare missas dicerés ; cum etiam es argü- 
mentatus, you read a letter, which you said had been sent you by 
Gaius Caesar ; whereupon (= and then) you went so far as to argue 
.. . ; Dom. S. 9, 22. 


a. Out of this use arises the common use in which the cum-Clause 
follows the main clause (hence called * cum inversum "), and expresses an 
act that comes in upon an existing state of affairs. 


iam montani conveniebant, cum repente conspiciunt hostis, a/ready 
the mountaineers were gathering, when suddenly they see the 
enemy, Liv. 21, 33,2. Similarly cum cognóscunt, B. G. 6, 7, 2: 
cum reddit, Aen. 2, 323. 


567. Parenthetical Clauses, and “Asides.” A  Parenthetical 
Clause with qui, cum, ut, etc., may be used to insert into a 
sentence some fact which is of interest by the way. Such 
clauses are really independent sentences. 

Or, a clause with qui, cum, etc., may insert between sentences 
something which for the moment carries the mind away from 
the direct progress of the thought. Such “ Asides " are really 
independent sentences. 
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- intereá à lacü Lemannó, qui in fliimen Rhodanum influit, ad montem 
Iüram, qui finis Sequanórum ab Helvétiis dividit, mürum perdicit, 
meanwhile he builds a wall running from Lake Leman, which 
empties into the Rhone, to Mount Jura, which separates the lands 
of the Sequani from the Helvetians; B. G. 1, 8, 1. (In place of 
the two words qui we might have had hic lacus and hic móns.) 

Gallia sub septentrionibus, ut ante dictum est, posita est, Gaul, as has 
been said above, lies to the north; B. G. 1, 16, 2. (Parenthetical 
Clause. In place of ut, we might have had id.) 

quaestor deinde quadriennió post factus sum, quem magistrátum gessi 
cónsulibus Tuditànó et Cethego, cum quidem ille admodum senex 
suasor légis Cinciae dé dónis et müneribus fuit, then four years later 
J was made quaestor, — which office, by the way, I held in the con- 
sulship of Tuditanus and Cethegus, — at which time, by the way, 
he, though very old, was an active promoter of the Cincian law 
about gifts and bribes; Sen. 4,10. (Two successive “ Asides.") 


Note. The forward-moving Clause advances the thought: the Paren- 
thetical Clause and the “ Aside? delay it for the moment. 


568. Loosely Attached Descriptive Clause, with qui or cum. A 
Descriptive Clause that might have been in the Subjunctive 
(521, 1) is sometimes purposely attached loosely, with the feel- 
ing of a forward-moving statement. 


non nülli sunt in hoc órdine, qui-aut ea quae imminent nón videant, aut 
ea quae vident dissimulent ; qui spem Catilinae mollibus sententiis 
aluérunt, there are a number of men in this body, who either do 
not see that which ts hanging over our heads, or conceal that which 
they do see; who (= and these) dy thetr half-hearted expressions 
of opinion have fed the hopes of Catiline ; Cat. 1, 12, 30. (The 
first clause is closely attached, the second loosely.) Similarly erat 
alia veheméns opini6, quae animós pervaserat, Pomp. 9, 23. 

ünus et alter diés intercesserat, cum rés parum certa videbatur, a couple of 
days had passed, in which (= and in this time) the matter seemed 
rather indefinite; Clu. 26, 72. 

a. Similar loosely attached Causal or Adversative Clauses occur. 


&. This Loosely Attached Descriptive Clause, which might be replaced by 
the Subjunctive, must be distinguished from the following, in which the Sub 
junctive could not be used, unless an independent sentence with the same 
meaning would take this mood. 
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569. Free! Descriptive Clause. After an antecedent complete 
in itself, a relative clause (with qui, cum, etc.) is really an 
independent statement, and accordingly takes whatever mood 
the statement in itself requires, — generally the Indicative. 
imágó avi tui, clarissimi viri, qui amavit patriam, ‘he /i&emess of your 
grandfather, a most eminent man, who loved his country; Cat. 
3, 5, IO. 

relinquébátur ina per Séquanós via, qua Séquanis invitis ire nón poterant, 
there remained only the way through the country of the Sequani, 
by which (= and by this) they could not pass without the consent of 
the Sequani; B. G. 1, 9, 1. 

dónec ad haec tempora, quibus nec vitia nostra nec remedia pati possumus, 
perventum est, uti] we reached the present time, in which we can 
endure neither our defects nor the remedies applied to them, Liv. 1, 
Praef. 9. (Cum might have been used, in place of quibus.) 

NOTE 1. A Descriptive Clause is necessarily a free one when it refers 
immediately to an antecedent complete in itself, e.g. a word denoting a per- 
son (as Cicero, ego, ti); a noun with a determinative or possessive pronoun 
(as hic homo, hóc tempore), or the adverb nunc. Hence the mood is Indica- 


tive in clauses of present situation (nunc cum, etc.), unless the idea of cause 
or opposition is to be brought out, in which case the Subjunctive is used. 


NoTE 2. After an antecedent xof complete in itself, a Descriptive Clause 
of Fact must be in the Subjunctive (unless it expresses a Condition; 5779). 
The reason for this difference is that the Szdbjusctive Descriptive Clause 
of Fact is of consecutive origin (621, 1, ¢), and gets its mood in that way; 
while the Free Descriptive Clause is o£ of consecutive origin. 


a. These free descriptive clauses often suggest the causal or adversa- 
tive idea, and may then be called Tacit Causal or Adversative Clauses, in 
opposition to Explicit Causal or Adversative Clauses (523) in which the 
mood calls attention to the relation. 

0 t& ferreum, qui illius periculis nón movéris! O you hard-hearted man, 
who are not moved by his dangers! Att. 13, 30, 1. (Might have 
been qui nón moveàris. Cf. ferrei sumus, qui negémus under 523.) 

nisi vérd ego vobis cessare nunc videor, cum bella nón geró, unless indeed 
I seem to you to be a laggard in these days, in which I am not 
carrying om war, Sen. 6, 18. (Might have been cum bella nón 
geram, szzce [ am not carrying on war.) 


1 Free clauses are clauses that can be left out without making the sentence grammati- 
cally incomplete. They are opposed to essential (i.e. necessary) clauses of various kinds. 
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B. DEPENDENT CONDITIONS OF FACT 


570. The Indicative may be used in Conditions which assume 
something to be a fact. 

Conditions and Conclusions of all kinds are, for convenience, 
treated together in 573-682. 


SPECIAL USES OF' THE PRESENT, PERFECT, AND 
| FUTURE INDICATIVE 


971. The Freer Present Indicative may be used to express 
a number of ideas which are usually, or sometimes, expressed 
by other moods or tenses. The negative is nón.! 


These are especially the ideas of Resolve, Deliberation, Perplexity, 
etc., Anticipation (with dum, dónec, quoad, antequam, priusquam, etc.), 
Consent, Future Condition (with si, etc.), or Vivid Statement about the 
future or the past (the latter is called the Historical Present; 491, 1). 


quid ago?  Rürsusne procós inrisa priores experiar? what am 7 to do? Am TI 
now, tnsulted (by Aeneas), to try once more my former suttors? Aen. 
4, 534- (Perplexity; cf. 503.) 
nunc, antequam ad sententiam redeó, dé mé pauca dicam, now, before I return to 
the voting, I wish to say a few words about myself; Cat. 4, 10, 20. (Act 
anticipated and prepared for; cf. 507, 4, a.) 
sed mihi vel tellüs optem prius ima dehiscat, ante, Pudor, quam té violó, but 7 
should wish the depths of earth to yawn for me, before I wrong thee, 
Modesty! Aen. 4, 24. (Act deprecated; cf. 507, 4, 2) 
si in eádem mente permanent, ea quae merentur exspectent, 7f they remain of the 
same mind, let them expect that which they deserve; Cat. 2, 5,11. (Future 
condition; cf. the equivalent si permanébunt, Cat. 2, 8, 18.) 
a. Under the influence of the Present, the Present Perfect is sometimes 
used to express the same ideas, but with greater energy or emphasis (490). 
6l eundem mox in aestimanda fortuna vestra habueritis, vicimus, milités, 
if you have the same (spirit) presently in judging of your own fate, 
we have already conquered, soldiers; Liv, 21, 43, 2. (Vicimus is 
energetic.) 
&. In Cicero, the Present Indicative is more common than the Subjunctive 
after antequam and priusquam. 





1 These uses have probably come down from a time when only a single set of verb- 
forms existed, expressing distinctions of person and number, but none of mood or tense 
Compare the use of the English verb by a foreigner who has learned only one form. 
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c. As in the case of the Anticipatory Subjunctive (507, 4, note 1), the 
formula that came into use in cases of true anticipation was naturally used 
for the ogerations of nature as well, as in the following: 
membris ütimur priusquam didicimus cuius ea causa ütilitátis habeámus, we 

use our limbs before we have learned for what use we possess them; 
Fin. 3, 20, 66. 
572. The Future Indicative may be used to express a 
number of ideas which are generally, or sometimes, expressed 
by the Subjunctive. The negative is nin. 


These are especially the ideas of Resolve, Exhortation, Command 
or Prohibition, Deliberation or Perplexity, Surprise or Indignation, 
Consent or Acquiescence. 
nón feram, / shall not (= will not) dear zt; Cat. 1, 5, 1o. 
sinite instauráta revisam proelia; nunquam omnés hodié moriémur inulti, /e¢ me 
go back and see the conflict set on foot again. We shall not all die 
unavenged to-day, ah no; Aen. 2, 668. (Hortatory; = let us not.) 

referés ergo haec et nüntius ibis Pélidae, you wz// (= shall) report this, then, and 
will go as a messenger to the son of Peleus; Aen. 2, 536. (Command.) 

quós Sidonid vix urbe revelli rürsus ventis dare véla iubébó? ska// 7 (= can I), 
who have with difficulty torn my men from the Sidonian city, again bid 
them give their sails to the wind? Aen. 4, 545. (Perplexity.) 

dédémus ergo Hannibalem? shall we, then, give up Hannibal? Liv. 21, 10, t1. 
(Indignation ; = surely you don’t mean this!) Cf. patiére ? Cat. 1, 11, 27. 


a. In many of these uses, the Future may conveniently be called the 
Volitive Future Indicative (so in the first three examples). 


SUMMARY OF CONDITIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


INDICATIVE AND SUBJUNCTIVE 


573. A Conclusion is a conditioned statement. 

The Condition (Assumption!) assumes something as true 
(or realized), and the Conclusion asserts something as true 
(or realized) only zf the thing assumed is true (or realized). 


9074. Conclusions may be either Statements of Fact (Indic- 
ative) or Statements of an /deal Certainty (Subjunctive). 

The corresponding Conditions will be either Assumptions of 
Fact (Indicative) or /deal Assumptions (Subjunctive). 

1 The word * condition” is convenient, as being in common use. The word assump- 


tion would more exactly fit the mental operation, would balance the verb assume, and 
would perfectly express the character of the first type (assumption of fact). 
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~§75. TABLE OF CONDITIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


In anytime. Jnudicative, in 
any tense. 

In future, and so realizable. 
Present or Perfect Sub- 
junctive. 

B. Ideal Conditions and Conclusions. In Present or Past, and so 

unrealized (contrary to 

fact). /mperfect or Past 

Perfect Subjunctive. 


4. Conditions and Conclusions of Fact. 


576. Any kind of Condition and Conclusion may be used either (1) 
with individual! Meaning, or (2) with generalizing Meaning. The form 
is in general the same. 


a. The only exceptions to this rule are: the Generalizing Condition in 
the Second Person Singular Indefinite (always Subjunctive; 804, 2), and the 
Subjunctive of Repeated Action (not yet common in Cicero, and never 
common in tenses of the present; 540). 


577. Conditions may be introduced by a Relative? or an 
equivalent? (Conditional or Assumptive Clauses; 228, 2), or 
by si, nisi, ni, or sin. The negative is nón. 


a. The tense of the Condition often expresses the act as in a finished state 
at the time of the tense of the Conclusion. (Cf. 494.) 


SI, si nón, nisi, ni, and sin. Meanings and Uses. 


578. 1. Si means zz case, if (cf. si-c, in that case). 


:2. The negative of si is si nn, 7f vot, if a single word is especially 
negatived, or nisi, ##/ess, if the whole condition is negatived. 
si stáre nón possunt, corruant, if. (these men) are unable to stand, let them 
fall; Cat. 2, 10, 21. (Nón possunt = nequeunt.) 
désilite, inquit, commilitonés, nisi vultis aquilam hostibus prodere, “/eap 
down, fellow soldiers,” he said, “unless you wish to betray the eagle to 
the enemy" ; B. G. 4, 25, 3- 
3. When a second Condition is opposed to the first, it is introduced, 
if positive, by sin, du¢ zf (Cat. 1, 7, 18); if negative, by si nón, zf not 
1 Often called “ particular.” 
2 The oldest way of expressing a Condition was doubtless by the use of the Relative 


(the simplest of all connectives), not by si. 
8 Connectives like cum, dum, antequam, postquam, quotiéns, quotiénscumque, etc. 
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(B. G. I, 35, 4), or si minus, 7f not, otherwise (B. G. 2, 9, 4; Cat. 1, 5, 
10), the latter being regular where the verb is omitted. 
a. Nisi is often used ironically of an afterthought. Thus nisi forte, wzJless 
perhaps (Cat. 4, 10, 21) ; nisi vér0, «»/ess indeed (Cat. 4, 6, 15). 
4. Nisi often means merely excegt, but. 
nihil cogitant nisi caedem, they think of nothing but bloodshed ; Cat. 2, 5, 10. 
4. Ni, un/ess, is sometimes used in place of nisi, mainly in the poetical 
or later style. 
$. A Condition may be introduced by ita, e& condicione, etc. 
ita senectüs honesta est, si sé ipsa défendit, o/d age is honorable (on these terms, 
namely) if it defends itself; Sen. 11, 38. 
6. A Condition is often contained in a Noun, an Adjective, a Participle, an Adverb, 


an Ablative Absolute, etc. 
nülla alia géns nón obruta esset, 20 other race would have failed to be crushed ; 
Liv.22,54, 10. (If it had been any other race, it would have been crushed.) 


CONDITIONS AND CONCLUSIONS, IN DETAIL 
First Class: Conditions and Conclusions of Fact, in Any Time 


579. Conditions and Conclusions of Fact are expressed by 
the Indicative. They may be in any time, and so in any 
tense; and the two parts may also differ in tense. 
si occidi, récté f&ci; sed nón occidi, zf J killed him, I killed him justly ; 
but I did not kill him; Quintil. 4, 5, 13. (Time the same in both.) 

vindicabitis vos, si mé potius quam fortünam meam fovébàtis, you wll 
avenge me, if tt was I, rather than my fortunes, that you were 
courting, Tac. Ann. 2, 71. (Time differing in the two.) 

quotienscumque mé petisti, per mé tibi obstiti, as often as your attack has 
been aimed at me, I have resisted you with my own resources; 
Cat. 1, 5, 11. (Generalizing ; present perfect tense.) 

neque, cum aliquid manddrat, cónfectum putabat, nor, when he had 
given a commission, did he regard tt as executed ; Cat. 3, 7, 16. 
(Generalizing in a tense of the past.) 

beátus est ném6, qui eà lége vivit, xo man ts happy who lives on such 
terms, Phil. 1, 14, 35. 

nam cum hostium cópiae non longe absunt, etiamsi inruptió nülla facta est, 
agri cultüra déseritur, for when an enemy's force is not far off, agri- 
culture ts abandoned, even tfnoincursion has been made; Pomp.6, 15. 


1 In order to be generalizing, a sentence needs only to be true of every case in a given 
class, not necessarily of every case everywhere and always, 
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NOTE 1. In the generalizing clause, the idea of condition (the assuming of 
something as true) is necessarily always present. This idea regularly takes pre- 
cedence of all other ideas, — whether descriptive, or causal, or adversative. The 
real meaning in the last example but one is: IF ANY MAN /ives on such terms, 
then that man is not happy; in the last example, IF az enery's force is not far 
of. (Note the parallelism of cum and etiamsi.) 

NOTE 2. Yet the adit of using the Subjunctive after negative or indefinite 
antecedents (521, 1, 4) is so strong that the Romans occasionally did employ it, 
even in a Generalizing Clause, after such antecedents. So especially with qui 
quidem and qui modo. 


qui rei püblicae sit h.stis, felix esse némo potest, 0 man can be happy who is an 

enemy to th. commonwealth; Phil. 2, 26,64. Similarly quem inrétissés, Cat. 

I, 6, 13; qui modo sit, Cat. 4, 8, 16 (contrast qui modo audivit, Dei. 6, 16). 

4. The More Vivid Future Condition and Conclusion is simply one 

particular form of the Condition and Conclusion of Fact, in which both 
are in the /w¢ure, as in the examples following : 

si accelerare volent, cónsequentur, zf ‘hey (shall choose to) will make 
haste, they will overtake him ; Cat. 2, 4, 6. 

qui sibi fidet, dux reget examen, ¢he man that shall trust himself will 

lead and rule the swarm, Ep.1,19,22. (Generalizing in the future.) 


Second Class: Less Vivid Future Conditions and Conclusions 


580. Less Vivid Future Conditions and Conclusions are 
expressed by the Present or Perfect Subjunctive (really 
Future and Future Perfect in meaning). 


quibus ego si mé restitisse dicam, nimium mihi sümam, zf / should say 
that it was I that withstood them, I should be claiming too much; 
Cat. 3, 9, 22. 

qui dicat pro illó ‘né féceris,’ * nón feceris,' in idem incidat vitium, a man 
who should say ‘non feceris! znsfead of * n& feceris! would fall into 
the same error, Quintil. 1, 5, 50. (Generalizing, = azy man who 

. f any man...) 

nihil enim prüficiant, nisi admodum mentiantur, for if they (namely, 
traders) should fail to lie roundly, they would make nothing ; 
Off. 1, 42, 150. (Generalizing.) 

a. There are thus (counting in the Present Indicative; 571) three 

ways of expressing a future Condition and Conclusion: 
Less Vivid : si veniat, gaudeam, #/ he should come, I should be glad. 
More Vivid: si veniet, gaudébo, 7/ he shall come, I shall be glad. 
With the Freer Present: si venit, gaudébo, z/ he comes, 7 shall be glad. 
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6. Past-Future Condition and Conclusion. When the point of view is 
in the 2257, the tenses of the Subjunctive are of course the Imperfect and 
Past Perfect (really Future and Future Perfect to the past; see 470). 
at tum si dicerem, nón audirer, but at that time (it was certain that) / should not 

be listened to, if I were to speak; Clu. 29, 80. (For the tense-feeling, 
compare the JV. Y. Evening Post, June 16, 1891 : * But it was now nearly 
six o'clock, and it would surely 4e dark before we could scale the heights 
of Demetrias and return to Volo.") 
habébat Tigellius hoc . . . si conlibuisset, ab 0vó usque ad màála citáret ‘16 Bacche,’ 
Tigellius had this habit ...; tf the fancy were to take him, he would sing 
‘Ho Bacchus’ from soup to pudding ; Sat. 1, 3, 3. (Generalizing.) 
NOTE. No distinction of the degree of vividness can be made in Pas? Future 
Conditions and Conclusions, since only the Subjunctive is here possible (508). 
c. A Past-Future Conclusion may also be expressed by the use of a 
Past Periphrastic Future form of the Indicative. 
quia, si armentum in speluncam compulisset, véstigia dominum ed déductüra erant, 
bovés caudis in speluncam traxit, because, if he should drive the herd into 
the cave, their tracks would (were going to) lead their master thither, 
(Cacus) dragged them into the cave by their tails; Liv. I, 7, 5. 

quem si tenérent nostri, pabulatione prohibitüri hostis vidébantur, and if our men 
should hold this hill, it seemed that they would keep the enemy from forag- 
ing (they seemed to be going to keep . . . ); B. G. 7, 36, 5. 


Third Class: Conditions and Conclusions Contrary to Fact, in the 
Present or Past 


581. Conditions and Conclusions Contrary to Fact are 
expressed by the Imperfect or Past Perfect Subjunctive. 

The Imperfect expresses an act or state in the present or 
past (generally in the present), and the Past Perfect a com- 
pleted act, in the present or past. 


servi mel si mé istó pactó metuerent, domum meam relinquendam putàrem, 
if even my slaves feared me in this fashion, I should think that I 
ought to leave my home; Cat. 1, 7,17. (Present.) 

si hoc optimum factü iüdicárem, ünius üsüram hórae gladiatori isti ad 
vivendum non dedissem, z/ / thought this the best course to take, I 
should not have granted this cutthroat the enjoyment of one hour 
of life; Cat. 1, 12, 29. (Si itdicarem refers both to the past and 
to the present.) 
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neque diütius Numidae resistere quivissent, ni pedités magnam cladem 
facerent, or would the Numidians have been able to hold out any 
longer, had not the infantry effected a great slaughter; Sall. lug. 
59, 3. (Facerent refers to the past.) 

praeterita aetas quamvis longa cum efflüxisset, nülla cónsólatió permulcére 
posset stultam senectütem, when the fast, — no matter how long, 
— was over, no consolation could comfort a fool’s (= any fool’s) 
old age; Sen. 3, 4. (Generalizing: * when" = “in any case in 
which.") 


a. A Conclusion Contrary to Fact may also be expressed by the use of 
a Past Periphrastic Future form of the Indicative (-türus fui, eram, etc.). 


quós ego, si tribüni mé triumpháre prohibérent, testis citátürus fui, whom, in 
. case the tribunes had opposed my celebrating a triumph, I should have 
summoned as witnesses; Liv. 38, 47, 4. 


REMARK. This construction has arisen out of the true Past-Future con- 
struction (was going to .. . , if ... should; see 680, c). 

The use of the Imperfect and Past Perfect Sudbjunctive in the more com- 
mon construction arose in the same way out of the past-future force. 
Compare tum si dicerem, non audirer (under 580, 4), originally meaning 
if I were at that time to speak, I should not be heard, but easily suggesting 
the meaning if / HAD at that time spoken, | SHOULD not have been heard. 


6. The Periphrastic Future form supplies a means of expression where 
the Subjunctive cannot be used, or where a different tense is wanted: 


-1) A Conclusion Contrary to Fact in Indirect Discourse is expressed by 
fuisse (very rarely esse) with the Future Participle, active or passive. 
Ariovistus respondit: si quid ipsi 4 Caesare opus esset, sésé ad eum ventii- 

rum fuisse, Ariovistus replied: ifhe himself wanted anything of Caesar, 
he (Ariovistus) would have come to him; B. G. 1, 34, 2. (In Direct 
Discourse, 81 quid mihi 4 Caesare opus esset, ego ad eum vénissem.) 


2) A Conclusion Contrary to Fact, where a Subordinate Clause in the 
Perfect Subjunctive is desired, is expressed by fuerim, etc., with a Future 
Participle, active or passive.1 


dic quidnam factürus fueris, si eo tempore cénsor fuissés, /e// me what you 
would have done, if you had been censor at that time; Liv. 9, 33, 7. 
The Past Perfect may be retained; cf. the tense in 519, 4, 4). 
NoTE. The tense of the Condztion Contrary to Fact is 
never changed under any circumstances. See the examples 
above. 


1 The growing fondness for the aorist in result clauses makes this construction com- 
mon in later Latin in Conclusions Contrary to Fact (e.g. ut, nisi . . . fuisset, repeti- 
türus fuerit, Liv. 22, 32, 3). 
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c. Highly Improbable Conclusion. The Imperfect or Past Perfect is 
sometimes used to express a Conclusion which, since the Condition is 
contrary to fact, is very «z/z&ely to be realized. 
quod ego si verbó adsequi possem, istós ipsos eicerem, ;/ 7 had it in my power to 

accomplish this by a word, I should drive out these very men ; Cat. 2, 6, 12. 
This the speaker does not mean to do. (Not J should have driven out 
nor Z should now be driving out, but 7 should proceed to drive out.) 

d. Early and Poetic Conditions and Conclusions Contrary to Fact. In early Latin, 
Conditions and Conclusions Contrary to Fact may be expressed by the Presem? and 
Perfect; and the poets sometimes employ the construction at a later period. 

si écastor nunc habeás quod dés, alia verba praehibeás: nunc quia nihil habés 

, good gracious! if you had anything to give, d language would 

be different. As it is, since you haven't anything ...; As. 188. 

déliciás tuas, ni sint inélegantés, vellés dicere, you uid "io to tell of ME 
pleasures, if they were not discreditable; Catul. 6, 1. 

REMARK. This construction is a survival of the earliest type, in use 

before the Imperfect and Past Perfect Subjunctive came into existence. 
This earliest type could make no distinction of time. 

e. The Indicative Past Perfect, or Imperfect, is sometimes used to represent an act 

as sure to have taken place, except for a certain condition, expressed or implied. 
praeclaré viceramus, nisi Lepidus recépisset Antonium, we had won a splendid 
victory, had not Lepidus given Antony shelter (the victory was already 
won, du¢...),; Fam. 12, 10, 3. 
iam tüta tenébam, ni géns crüdélis ferro invadsisset, / should surely have laid 
hold upon safety (was already laying hold), had not the cruel race attacked 
me with the sword; Aen. 6, 358. 


General Notes on Conditions and Conclusions 


582. 1. Mixed Conditions and Conclusions. Any thinkable combina- 
tion of types may be employed; or the Conclusion may take the form 
of a Command, a Wish, a Statement of Obligation, etc. 
quae supplicátió si cum céteris supplicationibus conferatur, hoc interest, zf this 
thanksgiving should be compared with the rest, there is this difference ; 
Cat. 3, 6, 15. (Condensed for “there is this difference, as would be 
found, if the comparison should be made.”) 

si déferantur et arguantur, püniendi sunt, z/ they should be reported and con- 
victed, they are to be punished ; Plin. Ep. 10, 97. 

vincite, si vultis, have your way, if you will; B. G. 5, 30, 1 

si amábat, adservàret dies noctisque, 7/ he really was in love with her, he should 
have watched over her day and night ; Rud. 379. 

a. The mixed form is especially common where the inherent meaning of the main 
verb suggests the future idea, as with débed, possum, studed, volo, etc. 


intrare, si possim, castra hostiam vol}, / mean, if I should be successful, to 
enter the camp of the enemy (=I shall...,if...); Liv. 2, 12, 5. 
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2. Loosely Attached Conditions. A Less Vivid Future Condition may 
be loosely attached to the main clause. 


ausculto, si quid dicàs, 7 am listening, in case you should have anything to say; 
Trin. 148. (Future to the present.) 
hanc si nostri transirent, hostes exspectabant, the enemy were waiting, in case 
our men should cross this (swamp); B. G. 2, 9, 1. (Future to the past.) 
a. Such Conditions often suggest the idea “ to see whether,” or “in the hope that.” 
4. Out of examples like the last arises the true Indirect Question of Fact with si. 
vide si quid opis potes adferre, see if you can help; Ph. 553. (For the mood, see 637, ¢.} 


incerta si Iuppiter velit, uncertain whether it is the will of Jove; Aen. 4, 110. 
quaesisse si equités évásissent, asked if the cavalry had escaped; Liv. 39, 50, 7. 


3. Special Idioms with Verbs or Phrases expressing Obligation, Pos- 
sibility, and the like, and certain other Phrases made up of a neuter 
Adjective with est, or equivalents :! 


a) An actually existing Obligation, Possibility, etc., in whatever time, 
is expressed by an Indicative of the appropriate tense ;? an Obligation, 
Possibility, etc., which, in some imagined case, would exist, or would 
have existed, by a Subjunctive of the appropriate tense. 


In such uses, the Imperfect Indicative expresses an actually existing present Obliga- 
tion or Possibility not fulfilled, the Perfect an actual past Obligation or Possibility not 
fulfilled, the Past Perfect an Obligation or Possibility actually existing in past time, and 
prior to a point which is in mind. The tenses of the Subjunctive, when used with these 
expressions, are simply those of the regular Subjunctive Conclusion (Less Vivid Future, 
or Contrary to Fact, as the case may be). Compare the contrasting forms in the 
following table: 


Examples of Contrasting Uses: 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 


possum persequi permulta oblectamenta __ si scieris, scisse té quis arguere possit ? 
rérum rüsticárum, sed... , 7 might supposing you to have known, who 
treat of a great many pleasures of could prove that you had known? 
farm life; but... ; Sen.16,55. (I Fin. 2, 18, 59. (Who, in that case, 
HAVE IT in my power to treat.) WOULD have it in his power?) 


lSo e.g. with débed, decet, oportet, convenit, possum, licet; aequum, melius, opti- 
mum, iüstum, par est; longum, facile, grave est; the Future Passive Participle with 
est ; and est with the Descriptive Genitive. Similarly, in poetry, with tempus est, etc. 

2 In corresponding expressions in English we inflect the Infinitive to make varia- 
tions of tense (“I ought £o do it,” “to have done it,” etc.). The Romans inflected the 
main verb (“it s my duty to do it," “it was my duty to do it," etc.). Thus id facere 
débui, / ought to have done it. 

But of course the Infinitive may be used in an emphatic tense (490), or iam pridem 
may be added (485), or both, as in quod iam pridem factum esse oportuit, which ought 
LONG AGO 4 have bccn done AND DONE WITH; Cat. I, 2, 5. 
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INDICATIVE 


quibus vos absentibus consulere débétis, 
for whose interests you ought to con- 
sult in their absence; Pomp. 7, 18. 
(It # an actual obligation, open to 
fulfilment.) 


quós ferró trucidári oportébat, who ought 
to be butchered with the sword ; Cat. 
1, 4, 9. (It és an actual obligation, 
unfulfilled.) 


melius fuerat promissum patris nón esse 
servatum, z/ would have been better 
that the father's promise should not 
be kept; Off. 3,25,94. (It actually 
was, before the time thought of, 
the better thing.) 

déléri totus exercitus potuit, si fugien- 
tés persecüti victores essent, the en- 
tire army might have been destroyed, 
if the victors had followed up the 
fugitives ; Liv. 32, 12, 6. (It was 
possible to destroy them, but it was 
not done.) 


NOTE I. 


Syntat 


[582 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


haec si técüm patria loquátur, nónne 
impetráre debeat? ;/ your country | 
should thus speak with you, ought 
she not to prevail? Cat. 1, 8, 19. 
(Thus English. The Latin idea is, 
Would tt not in that case óc an 
obligation ?) 

quae si diceret, tamen ignosci nón opor- 
téret, if. he said this, still it would 
not be right to forgive ; Verr. 1, 27, 
70. (It would in that case still de 
an obligation.) 

nonne melius multó fuisset quietam 
aetátem trádücere, would it not have 
been much better to spend my life in 
quiet? Sen. 23,82. (It would have 
been better, in the case supposed in 
the previous sentence.) 

nisi labore milités essent défessi, omnés 
hostium cópiae déléri potuissent, :/ 
the soldiers had not been tired out, 
the entire force of the enemy might 
have been destroyed ; B. G. 7, 88, 6. 
(It would in that case have been 
possible to destroy them.) 


The Indicative may be used, even when accompamied by a Condition Con- 


trary to Fact, if the Conclusion is true independently of the Condition. 


quodsi Romae Cn. Pompeius privátus esset, tamen is erat déligendus, now if Gnaeus 
Pompey were in Rome, and a private citizen, still he would be the right person to 


choose; Pomp. 17, 50. 
supposed case.) 


NOTE 2. 
in Indirect Discourse also. 


(Is the right person as it is, and would be even in the 


Constructions corresponding to the above Indicative types of course occur 


si alicuius iniüriae sibi cónscius fuisset, non fuisse difficile cavére, (he said that) if he 
had been conscious of any wrongdoing, it would have been easy to be on his guard : 


B. G. 1, 14, 2. 


(He said: “si cónscius fuissem, non fuit difficile." 


Cf. facile fuit 


quattuor duplicare, ;/ would have been casy to double the four ; Div. 2, 18, 42.) 


NOTE 3. The poets occasionally ferce the Indicative construction, using it as the 
equivalent of a Conclusion (sometimes even of a Condition) Contrary to Fact. 


si non alium iactàret odorem, laurus erat, if it did not cast a different perfume, it were 
(would be) a laurel tree; Georg. 2, 132. Similarly Castor eras, Mart. 5, 38, 6. 
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6) With certain adjectives with est (or sunt),! the Present Indicative 
is the /£xed zdzo; in Ciceronian Latin, as against the Present Subjunc- 
tive, which is not used. 
difficile est hoc dé omnibus cónfirmáre, sed tamen est certum quid respon- 

deam, z/ would be dificult to maintain this in the case of all 
(Latin, “it is difficult "), but stell i£ £s clear what I am to answer; 
Arch. 7, 15. 


4. A Condition may itself form a Conclusion for another Condition. 


moriar si magis gaudeam, si id mihi accidisset, may / die if 7 should take more 
pleasure if it had happened to myself; Att. 8, 6, 3. 


5. A Condition with si or 6 si may express a Virtual Wish.? 


si nunc sé ille aureus ramus ostendat, 7f now that golden branch would show 
itself (= would that . . . ); Aen. 6, 187. | 


6. A Condition with si modo, zf oz/y, is equivalent to a Proviso (529). 
Either mood may be used, according to the feeling. 
opprimi dicó patientià, si modo est aliqua patientia, / assert that (pain) zs over. 
come by endurance, tf only there is some endurance ; Tusc. 2, 14, 33. 


7. Si is sometimes used with the force of etsi, evez zf (concessive). 
nón possum, si cupiam, Z cannot, even if [should desire ; Verr. 4, 40, 88. 


8. Etsi, tametsi, and etiamsi, even zf, are often equivalent to although 
(Virtual Adversative Clause). Either mood may be used, according to 
the feeling. 
etsi nóndum eórum cónsilium cognoverat, tamen suspicabatur, though (even if) he 

did not yet know their plan, still he was suspicious ; B. G. 4, 31, 1. 


9. Si quidem,? zf :/4deed, gains the force of for or sence (Virtual 


Clause of Reason). 

in agris erant tum senátorés, si quidem aranti L. Quinctio Cincinnátó nüntiátum 
est eum dictatérem esse factum, there were senators living in the country 
at that time ; for (if indeed) the news that he had been appointed dictator 
was brought to Lucius Quinctius Cincinnatus while ploughing ; Sen. 15; 56. 


1o. A Definition may be expressed by an Indicative Clause with qui or cum (origi- 
nally simply a generalizing clause; see 576-579). 
vir bonus est is qui prodest quibus potest, nocet némini, the good man is the one who 
helps whom he can, and harms nobody ; Off. 3, 15, 64. 


datur, that is the true triumph, when those who have deserved well of the state 
receive evidence of this from the unanimous feeling of its citizens; Phil. 14, 5, 13. 
1 Thus longum est, facile est. 2 That is, a wish in force, though not in form. 


8 Also written siquidem. (In later poetry, sometimes siquidem.) 
i 
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THE INFINITIVE 


583. SyNopsis OF THE PRINCIPAL USES OF THE INFINITIVE 


I. With Adjectives with est, and Verbs or Phrases of similar force, as in “it is base 
to...” (586). 


II. With Verbs or Phrases expressing attitude or position with reference to perform- 
ing an act, as in “I wish to” (586). 


III. With Verbs or Phrases expressing attitude or position toward the performing of 
an act by another, as in “I wish you to” (687). 


IV. With Verbs or Phrases of perceiving, saying, thinking, or knowing, as in “I see 
that you...” (589). 


V. With Verbs or Phrases of feeling, as in “I am glad that you...” (594). 
VI. Historical Infinitive (595). 
VII. Exclamatory Infinitive (596). 
VIII. As Subject, Predicate, or Object of certain Verbs, or as an Appositive (597, 1). 


584. The Infinitive is in effect a Verbal, Noun, capable of 
standing in various case-relations. 

As a Noun, it may have a Neuter Adjective or Pronoun 
agreeing with it (58, 3; example under 597, 1, 0). 

As a Verb, it may govern Cases, and may itself be modified 
by an Adverb. 


a. The negative is nón. 
6. For the general forces of the tenses, see 472. 


c. According to the sense intended, the Infinitive may be Active or 
Passive ; it may, or may not, be attended by a Subject Accusative ;! 
and, if Passive, it may, or may not, be attended by a Predicate Noun 
or Adjective. 


d. In most of its uses, the Infinitive stands to the verb or phrase on 
which it depends in the Relation of Subject, or Object, or Accusative 
of Respect. In such examples, it is of Substantive nature (cf. 238). 


e. In the Future Active and the Perfect Passive Indicative, the 
auxiliary esse is often omitted (164, 7). 


1 A classification of the Infinitive on the basis of its having or not having a Subject 
Accusative is unserviceable, since many verbs may take either construction without 
essential difference of meaning. Thus one may say either cupid cléméns esse or cupid 
mé esse clémentem. 
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A. PROSE USES OF THE INFINITIVE IN ALL PERIODS 
I 

585. The Infinitive is used with Adjectives with est, and 
Verbs and Phrases of similar force! 

These expressions represent an action as (1) advantageous or i»mpor- 
tant, (2) necessary or obligatory, (3) customary or permissible; (4) 
seemly or shameful, pleasant or tiresome, easy or difficult, etc., etc. 

commodissimum visum est mittere, 7/7 seemed most advantageous to 
send; B. G. 1, 47, 4. 

tempus est abire mé, z7 zs time that I should go (to go is seasonable); 
Tusc. I, 41, 99. 

a. In many phrases, this Infinitive may either have, or not have, a 
Subject Accusative ; thus tempus est abire or tempus est nis abire. 

à. When the Subject of the Infinitive is indefinite (ove, a man, people), 
it is not expressed. Buta Predicate Noun or Adjective may nevertheless 
be used, delonging in thought to the indefinite Subject. 

nón esse cupidum pecünia est, to? £o be covetous 15 wealth ; Par. 6, 3, 51. 


c. When licet, expedit, etc., are followed by a Dative and Infinitive, 
the Predicate of the Infinitive may be in the Accusative, or it may be 
attracted into the Dative. 

civi Rómánó licet esse Gáditünum, :¢ is permitted to a Roman citizen to be 
a citizen of Cadiz; Balb. 12, 20. 
mihi neglegenti esse nón licet, 7 as: not allowed to be careless ; Att. 1, 17,6. 


d. Such an Infinitive sometimes has a Neuter Adjective or Pronoun 
in agreement (cf. 58, 3). 


cum vivere ipsum turpe sit, when merely tobealiveisdisgraceful; Att.13, 28,2. 

e. Verbs or phrases of this class suggesting that the action is wanted or urged may 

also take a Subjunctive Substantive Clause. So especially interest, réfert, oportet, licet, 

necesse, opus, üsus, or tempus est, melius or optimum est. Thus one may say either 
tempus est nós abire or tempus est ut abeamus. 


J. Many verbs and phrases of this class shade into meanings belonging to the second 
or the third class. So tempus est abire suggests the meaning / am inclined to go. 


1 Thus nefás est, ;/ is wrong, has the same force as nefástum est ; mos est, z/ ts cus- 
tomary, as üsitátum est ; tempus est, 7¢ 7s time, as tempestivum est. 

2 E.g. (1) iuvat, expedit, ütile est, condücit, prodest, réfert, interest; (2) necesse or 
necessdrium est, opus or üsus est, tempus est (if is seasonable to, it is high time that), 
oportet, convenit, itis or iüstum est, fas, nefas, or nefarium est, par, réctum, aequum, 
iniquum, etc., est ; (3) més (móris) or consuétüdó (consuétüdinis) or üsitàtum est, meum 
(tuum, etc.) est, licet; (4) decet or dédecet, convenit, laus est, turpe or praeclarum est, 
scelusor facinusest,displicet (és disagreeable), délectat, taedet, paenitet, pudet, piget, réfert, 
interest, iücundum, grátum, grave, molestum, miserum, longum est, facile or difficile est, 
satis or satius est, optábile, bonum or malum est, vidétur (seems dcst), praestat (75 better), 
est or rés est with the Genitive (is the part of), proprium est (/s fecu/iar to), etc. 

Similarly other words in later Latin. Thus vincit (is Zetter). 
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II 


586. The Infinitive is used with Verbs or Phrases express- 
ing attitude or position with reference to performing an act. 


The personal verbs of this class express the ideas of (1) ezsAzng or 
not wishing, (2) determining, planning, or endeavoring; (3) begin- 
ning or omitting, persevering or ceasing, (4) hastening or delaying ; 
(5) daring, hesitating, fearing; (6) knowing how or learning how, 
(7) remembering to or seeming to; (8) being accustomed to, having the 
power to, or being under obligation to. 

The impersonal verbs or phrases express determination, inclination, 
or whim. 


maidri parti placuit castra défendere, the majority wanted to defend the 
camp (to defend it was pleasing to them); B. G. 3, 3, 4. 

ad hunc legatós mitti placet? do we want ambassadors to be sent to such 
a man as this ? (= mittere placet?) Phil. 5, 9, 25. 

eas natidnés adire volébat, Ze wished to visit those tribes, B. G. 3, 7, 1. 

nolite dubitare, 2ray, do not hesitate (be unwilling to... ); Pomp. 23, 
68. (Courteous Prohibition. See 501, a, 2.) 

mátürat proficisci, he makes haste to set out ; B. G. 1, 7, 1. 

debere sé suspicari, le was bound (he said) Zo suspect, B. G. 1, 44, 10. 


a. With most of the personal verbs of this class, the Infinitive com- 
pletely fills out the meaning (as in voló ire, J wish fo go). Hence it is 
called the Complementary Infinitive. 


6. Some of these verbs may either have, or not have, the Reflexive 
Pronoun as Subject Accusative. 

If such a Subject Accusative is used, a Predicate Noun or Adjec- 
tive must of course be in the Accusative; if not, it must go back to 


1 E.g. (1) volo, mal, nóló, cupid, optó, désiderd, sustineo, recüsó; (2) statuo, cón- 
stitud, instituó, décernd, animum indiicd, cónsilium capio, cógitó, meditor, studed, in 
animó habeo, déstin6, paro, conor, nitor, molior, laboro, temptó; (3) coepi, incipió, mitts 
and omittó, neglegó, pergó, persevérd, instó, désind, désistd, cessó; (4) festino, propero, 
mattro, contend6, moror, cünctor ; (5) audeo, dubitd, vereor, metuo, timeo ; (6) scio, nescio, 
discó; (7) memini, recordor, obliviscor, videor (seem); (8) soled, adsuésc6, cónsuéscó, 
possum, queo, nequeo, débeo. 

Also, in poetic and later Latin (1) árdeo, dignor, gaudeo, laetor; (2) poscó; (3) sümó; 
(4) praecipitd; (5) horred; (8) sufficio, valeó, etc. 

i : E.g. certum, déstinatum, consilium or in animé est, venit in mentem, placet, iuvat, 
et. 

Also, in poetic and later Latin, cüra or cürae est, est animus, fert animus, amor or 
cupid est, subit ira, méns est, spés est accensa, etc. 
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the Subject of the main verb for its agreement (generally therefore in 
the Nominative). 

gratum sé vidéri studet, aims to seem grateful ; Off. 2, 20, 70. 

fieri studébam doctior, / aimed to become wiser; Am. I, I. 


c. Impersonal verbs or phrases of this class suggesting that the action is wanted or 
urged may also take a Volitive Substantive Clause (502, 3,2). Thus one may say either 
placuit ei légatós mittere or placuit ei ut légátós mitteret (B. G. 1, 34, 1). 


d. Most verbs of wishing or not wishing, when used to express attitude toward per- 
forming an act oneself, take only the Infinitive (thus volo), But recüsó may also take 
the Subjunctive with né or quóminus, or, if negatived, with quóminus or quin; see 
502, 3, 4). (In Cicero's time only the zegative form nón recüsó, etc., takes the Infinitive.) 


e. Several verbs of determining, Manning, or endeavoring take either the Infinitive 
or the Volitive Subjunctive (502, 3, a). So constituo, laboro. 


f. The Participle parátus may take an Infinitive (thus in B. G. 1, 44, 4) just as any 
other part of pard may do. Later, the Participles of suéscó, adsuéscé, adsuéfació, and 
soled (suétus, adsuétus, adsuéfactus, solitus) came to be used similarly with the Infinitive. 
For the large extension of this usage, see 598, 2, c). 


£. Several verbs belong both to this class and to the following one; e.g. placet, volo, 
cupid, optó, studeo (thus “I wish to do a thing," and “I wish you to do a thing”). 


III 


987. The Infinitive is used with certain Verbs expressing 
altitude or position. toward the performing of an act by 
another. 


Verbs of this class express the ideas of (1) wzshing or not wishing, 
(2) commanding or tnpelling ; (3) permitting, prohibiting, or prevent- 
ing, (4) teaching or accustoming.Y 
iter patefieri volebat, he wished the road to be opened, B. G. 3, 1,3. 
Pompeius rem ad arma dédüci studébat, Pompey’s atm was that the matter 

should be brought to the settlement of arms; B. C. 1, 4, 4. 
Diviciicum vocári iubet, Le orders Diviciacus to be summoned; B. G. 
I, 19, 3. 
si hic órdó placére décréverit té ire in exsilium, 7f this body should decide 
tt to be its pleasure that you should go into exile; Cat. 1, 8, 20. 





1 E.g. (1) voló, màló, nolo, cupid, optó, désideró, studeo, placet; (2) iubeo, cogo ; (3) 
patior, permitto (oftener with ut-clause), sind, prohibeo, impedid; (4) doceo, adsuéfacio. 

Other verbs also are so used by Cicero or Caesar, but rarely, though freely by the 
poets; thus expetó, moneo, admoneó, hortor, facio (cause or force), sudded, déterred (in 
passive), 6doced. 

Others are so used only in poetry and later prose; e.g. (2) stimuló, posco, tendo, foveo, 
invitó, impelló, sudded, subigd; (3) patior; (4) monstro (show how), érudio, 
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a. Since verbs used with this meaning imply that something is wanted or desirzd, 
many may also take a Volitive or Optative Substantive Clause (502, 3 and 611, 2). 


5. Imperó, command, regularly takes a Volitive Substantive Clause; but in a few 
places (as Cat. 1, 11, 27; B. G. 7, 60, 5) it takes an Infinitive of passive form (either true 
passive or deponent). 

lubed, order, and veto, forbid, regularly take the Infinitive; but in a few places (as 
Verr. 2, 67, 16) they take a Volitive Substantive Clause. 


c. Many other verbs, of the same general force as those of Class 3, take only the 
Volitive Substantive Clause (502, 3). 


588. The Infinitive may also be used with the Passive of many 
verbs of this class, e.g. with iubeor, prohibeor, vetor. 


arma trádere iussi, being ordered to give up their arms, B. G. 3, 21, 3. 


IV 


589. The Infinitive is used to express a Statement after 


Verbs or Phrases of percetving, saying, thinking, knowing, 
and the like. 


These express or imply the ideas of (1) seeing, feeling, or hearing, 
(2) saying, proving, conceding, ot denying ; (3) accusing or acquitting y 
(4) thinking, believing, suspecting, or doubting; (5) remembering or 
knowing ; (6) learning or informing ; (7) confessing or pretending ; (8) 
swearing, threatening, hoping, or promising. 


biennium satis esse düxérunt, ¢houghi two years to be enough, B. G. 


I, 3, 2. 
Caesar sésé eds cónservatürum (esse) dixit, Caesar said that he would 


leave them unharmed, B. G. 2, 15, 1. 
memoria tenebat L. Cassium occisum (esse) ab Helvétiis, Le remembered 
that Lucius Cassius had been slain by the Helvetians; B. G. 1, 7,4. 
quis ignorabat Q. Pompeium fécisse foedus? who was ignorant that 
Quintus Pompey had made the treaty ? Rep. 3, 18, 28. 


1 E.g. (1) vided, sentio, audio, manifestum est, non mé fallit; (2) dicó, déclAró, nárró, 
adfirmo, fama est, déemonstró, probo, vérum or falsum est, constat, concédó, negó, convenit, 
it is agreed that, sequitur, efficitur, zz zs made out that; (3) arguo, incüsó, insimulo, 
défendo; (4) puto, arbitror, opinor, statuó and cónstituó (with Infinitive and Future 
Passive Participle), cénseó, existimo, iudico, crédo, düco, fido, diffidó, suspicor, habed (in 
the sense of rm derstand), dubito, mirum est, véri simile est; (5) recordor, memini, etc., 
memoria teneo, intellego, scio, nescio, ignoro ; (6) disco, invenio, cognóscó, ignóró, reperio, 
certior f10, certiorem fació, nüntió and its compounds, moneo (é7 form that), suádeó and 
persuaded (persuade that); (7) fateor, confiteor, fingó, simuló; (8) iüró, minor, spéró, 
spem habeo, etc., confido, confirmo, polliceor, promitto. 

Other verbs are found in poetry and later Latin, as próspició, repetó, mónstro. 
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a. À number of verbs or phrases may take the Infinitive, if the idea of saying or 
thinking is implied, or the Subjunctive, if the idea of resolving or directing is implied 
(502, 3); and the two constructions may even be used together. Thus: 

cónstituérunt optimum esse domum suam quemque reverti, et... undique 
convenirent, determined that it was best that all should return to their 
homes, and... should assemble from all sides; B. G. 2, 10, 4. 


590. 1. The Infinitive may also be used with the Passzve of many 
verbs of this class, e.g. with arguor, dicor, existimor, iüdicor, putor, videor. 
centum págós habére dicuntur, are said to have a hundred cantons; B. G. 4, 1, 4. 


a. Passive forms compounded with a Participle are generally in the impersonal con- 
struction. Similarly créditur, i7 is delieved. But videor is preferred to vidétur. 


cui Apuliam attribütam esse erat indicátum, to whom it had been shown 
that Apulia had been assigned ; Cat. 3, 6, 14. 
2. When the main verb is personal, all predicate forms must of course 
be in the Nominative, if the Subject is. 
nón minórem laudem exercitus meritus (esse) vidébatur, the army seemed 
to have earned no less praise; B. G. 1, 40, 5. 


591. Such Statements, because made indirectly (see 588, 
584, 1), are said to be in Indirect Discourse. Every Principal 
Statement in Indirect Discourse ts expressed by the [nfinittve. 


a. A Rhetorical Question of Fact (235), since it is eguzvalent to a 
Statement of Fact, is expressed in Indirect Discourse by an Infinitive. 


num etiam recentium iniüriárum memoriam déponere posse? could he (he asked) 
put aside the memory of recent wrongs also? B. G. 1, 14, 3. (The original 
num possum? ca* 7? really meant nón possum, Z cannot.) 
Note. This usage is confined to questions which originally were in the 
first or third person. 
6. For the Conclusion Contrary to Fact in Indirect Discourse, see 581, 2, 1). 
c. For the occasional Infinitive in a subordinate Indirect Statement, see 6365, 1, 4. 
d. For the Infinitive after a Relative or quam, see 5835, 1, c. 
e. For the Infinitive (instead of a Participle) with verbs of seeing or representing, 


see 606, 1. 


592. The Infinitive in Indirect Discourse regularly has a Subject; 
but this is sometimes omitted, especially if it is a Reflexive Pronoun. 
The omission of is is rare. 
igndscere imprüdentiae dixit, said that he forgave their indiscretion ; B. G. 4, 27, 5. 


a. When the Subject is thus omitted, the poets sometimes make a Predicate 
Adjective or Participle agree with the Subject of the main verb. 
sEnsit mediós délapsus in hostis, saw that he had fallen into the midst 
of the enemy; Aen. 2, 377- 
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"593. Tenses. The tenses in Indirect Discourse have their regular 
meanings, as explained in 472, the Perfect Infinitive representing a 7e/a- 
tively past time, the Present a relatively present time, the Future a 
relatively future time. For examples, see 472, a and 7. 


a. Verbs or phrases of promising, hoping, swearing, or threatening 
look forward to the future, and therefore generally take the Future 
Infinitive or posse, with a Subject Accusative. Yet they sometimes 
take the Present Infinitive, without a Subject (as generally in English). 

spérat aduléscéns diü sé victürum, the young man hopes to live a long life 
(hopes that he will live... ); Sen. 19, 68. 
totius Galliae sésé potiri posse spérant, ‘hey hope to be able to master the 
whole of Gaul; B.G. 1, 3, 8. 
, légáti veniunt qui polliceantur obsidés dare, ambassadors come, to promise to 
give hostages; B. G. 4, 21, 5. 


6. Verbs of remembering may take the Present Infinitive of a personal 
experience (mere act, without tense-force). 


meministine mé dicere ... ? do you remember my saying ...? Cat. 1,5, 7. 
V 
594. The Infinitive is used with Verbs or Phrases of 
feeling. 


These convey the ideas of (1) pride or wonder, (2) joy or grief, 
(3) ndignation, complaint, or resignation.* 


mirabar crédi, J was surprised that it was believed, Mil. 24, 65. 
exercitum hiemare in Gallia molesté ferébant, ‘ook zt ill that the army 
was wintering in Gaul; B. G. 2, 1, 3. 


a. The poets and later prose writers apply the construction also to ad7ec- 
tives of feeling, e.g. laetus, maestus, contentus. 


à. With most of these verbs and phrases the Infinitive is in origin an 
Accusative of Respect (e.g. with doleo, mourn with reference to the fact 
that, cf. id maesta est, 388, a). With others, it is a direct Object or 
Subject (e.g. it is an Object with molesté fero). 


c. Most of these verbs and phrases may also take a Substantive quod- 
Clause (555). 


1 Such statements are often said to be in Indirect Discourse. 

2 E.g. (1) glorior, miror, admiror, démiror; (2) laetor, gaudeo, doled, lügeó, maered ; 
acerbe, graviter, molesté, etc., with fero; (3) indignor, expostuló, fremó, queror, facile 
patior. 

Also, in poetry and later prose, (1) laudor (Je praised for), (2) gemó, délector; 
(3) toleró (put up with), etc. : 
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VI. Historical Infinitive 


595. In lively narration, the Infinitive may be used in place 
of an Zzdzcattve, Perfect! or Imperfect. Its Subject is in the 


Nominative. 

hostes ex omnibus partibus signó dató décurrere, a4 a given signal the 
enemy rushed down from every side; B. G. 3,4, 1. (Aoristic.) 

interim cotidie Caesar Haeduos frümentum flagitare, »ecanwhile Caesar was 
dunning the Haedui daily for the corn; B. G. 1, 16,1. (Situation.) 

solam nam perfidus ille te colere, for the traitor used to care for you 
alone; Aen. 4, 421. (Habitual Action.) 


VII. Exclamatory Infinitive 


596. The Infinitive, generally with a Subject Accusative, may be 
used in Exclamations of surprise, indignation, or regret. The particle 
-ne is sometimes attached to the emphatic word. 

hoc nón vidére ! the idea of not seeing this! Fin. 4, 27, 76. 
méne incepto désistere! / /o give up my purpose! Aen. 1, 37. 


VIII. As Subject, Predicate, or Object, of Certain Verbs 


597. 1. The Infinitive is also used, in all periods, 
a) As the Subject, Predicate, or Object of Verbs meaning (1) to Ze, 
(2) to defall, or (3) to place.? 
vivere est cogitare, £o live is to think; Tusc. 5, 38, 111. (=a definition.) 
non cadit invidére in sapientem, :¢ does not happen to the wise man to feel envy ; 
Tusc. 3, 10, 21. 
beáté vivere vos in voluptàáte ponitis, you base the happy life on pleasure; Fin. 
2, 27, 86. 
. 6) As an Appositive. 
si hoc optimum factü iüdicárem, Catilinam morte multàri, 7f 7 thought this the best 
course to take, (namely) that Catiline should be put to death ; Cat. 1, 12, 29. 
c) After inter in the phrase interest inter. 
inter valere et aegrótare nihil interesse, (said) that there was no difference between 
being well and being ill; Fin. 2, 13, 43. 


2. The Infinitive is occasionally used with habed. 
habeó dicere quem déiécerit, / can tell whom he cast down; Rosc. Am. 33, 100. 
nihil habeó scribere, 7 have nothing to write; Att. 2, 22, 6. 


1 With aoristic force. 
2 E.g. (1) est; (2) cadit, accidit, contingit; (3) pond, positum or situm est. 
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B. POETICAL AND LATER PROSE USES OF THE INFINITIVE 


598. 1. The poets of all periods use the Infinitive freely to express 
Purpose : 


a) With Verbs of motion. 
nón Libycós populáre penátis vénimus, we have not come to sack the homes of 
Libya; Aen. 1, 527. (Populàre = ut populémus.) 


6) With Verbs of giving or undertaking.? 
léricam dónat habére viro, Ale gave to the hero a breastplate to possess; Aen. 
5, 260. (Habére — habendam, 605, 2.) 


2. The later poets use the Infinitive freely: 


a) As the Object of Verbs of granting or taking away. 
tii dis epulis accumbere divom, thou grantest to recline at the banquets of the 
gods; Aen. I, 79. 


à) In place of a Subjunctive Substantive Clause. 
celeráre fugam suddet (for ut celeret suddet), urges her to speed her flight ; 


Aen. I, 357: 
düci intra mürós hortatur, urges that it be brought within the walls; Aen. 2, 33. 


c) With Adjectives, or Participles of adjective force. The later 
prose-writers follow to a large extent. 


certa mori, determined to die; Aen. 4, 564. 

si crédere dignum est, zf the story is worthy of belief ;. Aen. 6, 173. 
legi dignus, worthy to be read; Quintil. 10, 1, 96. . 
praestantior ciére, more skilful in arousing; Aen. 6, 165. 


d) With Nouns denoting attention or opportunity. 
dum praecipitare potestas, we there is opportunity for flight; Aen. 4, 565. 


3. The later writers, especially the poets, use the Infinitive occasionally as a mere 
Substantive depending upon a Verb, or in the Accusative after certain prepositions. 


postquam sapere urbi vénit nostrum, after this philosophizing of ours came 
to town ; Persius 6, 38. Cf. habére &docuit, Sall. Cat. 1o, 4. 

Tityon cernere erat, one could see Tityos (it was possible to see); Aen. 6, 595. 

nil praeter plorare, zothing except to weep; Sat. 2, 5, 69. 


1 E.g. eó, venio, abigo. 

2 E.g. do, dono, trádo, ministro, sümó. 

8 E.g. do, tribuo, concédd, reddo, adimó, Eripid, perdo. 

* E.g. doctus, doctior, indoctus, docilis, indocilis; callidus, sollers, sagáx, cautus, 
prüdéns, peritus, blandus; patiéns, impatiens; solitus, insolitus; audáx, timidus; 
cupidus, certus, sciens, nescius; dignus, aptus, idoneus; impiger, piger, celer, ségnis: 
bonus, efficàx, ütilis, pdr, minor; poténs, impoténs. 
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THE PARTICIPLE 
599. The Participle is a Verbal Adjective. 


a. As an Adjective, it belongs to a Substantive, and agrees with 
it (320). 

6. As a Verb, it expresses Voice, governs Cases, and may be modi- 
fied by an Adverb. It also expresses tense-ideas, but only those of 
completion, progress, or futurity (action f7zor, contemporaneous, or yet 
to come; see 473 and 600). 


€. The negative is non. 


Ordinary Tense-Meanings of the Participles 


600. The ordinary Tense-Meanings of the Participles are 
as follows : 


I. The Present Active Participle represents an act as going on at the 
time of the main verb. 
Cotta pugnans occiditur, Cotta zs killed (while) fighting; B. G. 5,37, 5. 
Sp. Maelium novis rebus studentem occidit, £z//ed Spurius Maelius (who 
was) plotting revolution ; Cat. 1, 1, 3. 


a. For the use to express attempted action, and the use to express action 
already for some time in progress, see 484 and 485. 


2. The Future Active Participle represents an act as z»Zemded or 
impending at the time of the main verb. 


sed non est itürus, du¢ he does not intend to go (is not intending to go); 
Cat. 2, 7, 15. 
a. In Ciceronian prose, the Future Active Participle is almost wholly 
confined to the Periphrastic Conjugation, as above. 


Note. The only exceptions are the occasional use of ventürus and futürus 
as Adjectives (248), and a single example expressing Purpose. 


3. The Future Passive Participle represents an act as, at the time of 
the main verb, ecessary, proper, or intended. 


aciés erat instruenda, the line of battle had to be formed (was to be 
formed); B. G. 2, 20, I. 

quod multó magis est admirandum, which is much more to be wondered 
at, Cat. I, 5, 7. 
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a. The Impersonal Future Passive Participle with est is very common. It 
governs a Dative or Ablative, if other parts of the verb do. 


militibus dé navibus désiliendum erat, the soldiers had to leap down from 
the ships; B. G. 4,24,2. 
resistendum senectüti est, one must resist old age; Sen. 11, 35. 


4. In a few examples, the Future Passive Participle has the force of a 
present passive. 


volvenda diés, time rolling on (being rolled on); Aen. 9, 7; cf. 1, 269. 


4. The Perfect Passive Participle represents an act as a/ready com- 
pleted at the time of the main verb. 


qué proelió sublati audacius subsistere coepérunt, (Aaving been) cheered 
up by this engagement, they began to resist with more spirit; B. G. 


I, 15, 5. 


Occasional Tense-Meanings of the Participles 


601. The tense-meaning is sometimes shifted, as follows : 


I. The Perfect Passive Participles of a few Deponent or Semi- 
Deponent Verbs gain naturally a present meaning, e.g. arbitratus, 
having come to think, — and so thinking. The use is then extended 
to other verbs.? 


isdem ducibus üsus Numidas subsidio oppidanis mittit, employing the same men 
as guides, he sends the Numidians to the relief of the inhabitants of the 
town; B. G. 2, 7, I. Similarly complexi, Cat. 2, 5, 10. 


2. The later writers, especially the poets, extend the usage to passive 
verbs used reflexively ? (288, 3), and from these to true passive verbs. 


tristés et tünsae pectora palmis, sad, and beating their breasts with their hands ; 
Aen. I, 481. (Reflexive use of verb.) Similarly protécti, Aen. 2, 444. 

portam converso cardine torquet, turns the gate upon its revolving hinge; Aen. 9, 
724. (True passive verb.) Similarly vectos, 6, 335; invectus, 1, 155. 

servum caesum medio égerat Circo, had driven a slave under the lash (being 
beaten) through the midst of the Circus; Liv. 2, 36, 1. (Caesum = Zeing 
beaten, instead of having been beaten.) 


1 Probably this was the original force. So, e.g., vir honórandus may have meant 
originally a man honored, next a man honorable, and finally a man to be honored. 

2 The most important participles of the kind with which the use arose are arbitrá- 
tus and ratus, confisus, diffisus, gavisus, solitus, veritus. The most important to which 
the use was extended later are amplexus, ausus, conátus, complexus, éménsus, imitatus, 
locütus, palatus, secütus, solàtus, üsus. The poets use the idiom with great freedom. 

8 Thus with abscissus, circumfusus, conversus, effusus, percussus, protéctus, tünsus. 
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Forms Lacking, and ‘how they are Supplied 


602. 1. Latin has no Perfect Active Participle. It therefore cannot 
directly express such an idea as having done so and so. 

Indirectly, the idea may be expressed by a clause with ubi, etc., 
or cum, by an Ablative Absolute, or by a Perfect Passive Participle 
attached to the Object of the main verb. 

a. But the Perfect Passive Participle of Degonent or Semi-Deponent Verbs has 
of course the perfect active meaning (291, a). Thus cónspicátus, having seen. 

2. Latin has no Present Passive Participle. The place of this is sup- 
plied by a relative clause, a clause with ubi, etc., or cum, or dum. 


A. COMMON USES OF THE PARTICIPLE IN ALL PERIODS 


603. INTRODUCTORY. Since the Participle can be attached, directly or indirectly, 
to any verb, the combination of the two affords a means by which the speaker or writer 
can present two acts (or states) together to his hearer or reader, without in any way 
indicating what the actual relation of the two acts to each other is. That relation, 
if any exists, is left for the hearer or reader fo feel. 

Because of this adaptability to easy and condensed expression, the Participle has a 
wide use in Latin. 


604. In its most common uses, the Participle is employed : 
I. For cozifactness, in place of a coórdinate clause. 
Germàni hostis loco dépellunt ; fugientis persequuntur, ‘ze Germans dislodge 
the enemy from their position, and, as these flee, pursue them ; B. G. 7, 
67, 5. (-illifugiunt ; Germàni persequuntur. The enemy flee, and 
the Germans pursue them. A mew fact is narrated by fugientis.) 
a. The Participle is often used fo repeat something already stated in a Finite Verb. 
exercitum fundit, füsum persequitur, Ae routs the army, and, after routing 
it, pursues (pursues it, routed); Liv. 1, 1o, 4. 
2. To express Situation,’ with or without a causal or adversative 
suggestion. 
occisus est à céna rediéns, was filled on his way back from dinner ; Rosc. Am. 


34,97. (No relation suggested.) 
stantem urbem reliquit, 4e /e/t the city still standing ; Cat. 2, 1,2. (No relation 


suggested.) 
illum exercitum contemnó, conléctum ex senibus déspératis . . . , 7 think little 
of that army, patched up as it is of desperate old men . . . ; Cat. 2, 3, 5. 


(Causal relation suggested. Conléctum = quia conléctus est.) 

ut eum cupientes tenére nequeámus, so that, though we wish to restrain it (namely, 
laughter), we cannot; De Or. 2, 58, 235. (Adversative relation suggested. 
Cupientés — quamquam cupimus or quamvis cupiamus.) 


1 The Participle never expresses the mere idea of time. 
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Note. The Participle is used-abundantly, in either of the above ways 
(1 and 2), to narrate an Event or a Situation, as preparation for the nar- 
ration of the main event. It may then be called the Narrative Participle. 

Thus used, it forms an equivalent for either an Aoristic Narrative Clause 
with ubi, etc. (657) or a Narrative cum-Clause of Situation (524). (There may 
of course be an accessory causal or adversative idea, as in cum-Clauses; 526.) 
à qué nón receptus ad mé venire ausus es, azd when he did not take you in, 

you had the hardihood to come to me; Cat. 1, 8, 19. (Non receptus 
=ubi nón receptus es, or cum nón receptus essés.) 


3. To express a Condition. 


damnátum poenam sequi oportébat, ut igni cremárétur, the punishment of being 
burned alive must follow his conviction; B. G. 1, 4,1. (Must follow, sf 
he should be convicted. Damnatum = si damnátus esset.) 

quis potest, mortem metuéns, esse nón miser? what man, fearing death (= ie. 
tf he fears death) cas help being wretched? Tusc. 5, 6, 159. (Metuéns = 
qui metuit, or si metuit. Generalizing Condition; 579.) 


4. To express the Way by Which (Means). 
facit amicitia adversás (rés) partiéns leviorés, friendship makes misfortune 
lighter by dividing it; Am. 6, 22. 
5. To express Manner. 
flentés implorabant, they begged with tears ; B. G. 1, 51, 2. 
6. To express an Act Not Accompanying the main act (English 
« without ing"). A negative must be added. 


miserum est nihil próficientem angl, z/ is a wretched thing to suffer without 
accomplishing anything ; N. D. 3, 6, 14. 





7. In place of a Relative Clause, as follows : 
4) In place of a Determinative Clause (550). 


sepultüram occisorum, Ze burial of those who had been slain (occisórum = eórum 
qui occisi erant) ; B. G. 1, 26, 5. 


6) In place of a Descriptive Clause (521, 1; 569). 
dé bene meritis civibus, regarding citizens who have served you well ; Mil. 2, 4. 


c) In place of a Parenthetical Clause (567). 


mortem igitur omnibus horis impendentem timéns qui poterit animo consistere ? 
if a man fears death,— which at every moment hangs over us, — how can 
he be steady in mind? Sen. 20, 74. (Impendentem = quae impendet.) 


B. SPECIAL IDIOMS OF THE PARTICIPLE IN ALL PERIODS 


605. The Romans were fond of the use of the Participles 
with certain kinds of Verbs, as follows: 
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I. The Present Active Participle with verbs of seeing, hearing, or 
representing) 
vidére hanc urbem concidentem, /o see this city falling ; Cat. 4, 6, 11. 
Note. The Infinitive also may be used with these verbs. In the Passive 
Voice the Infinitive alone is possible, since there is no present passive participle. 
quós video volitáre in ford, whom I see flitting about in the forum, Cat. 2, 5, 5. 
cónstrui 4 ded atque aedificàri mundum facit, (Plato) represents the world as 
being constructed and built by God; N. D. 1, 8, 19. 
2. The Future Passive Participle to express Purpose with verbs of 
giving, leaving, or marking (and many others in poetry).? 
hos Haeduis custódiendóos trádit, these he hands over to the Haedui to be 
guarded ; B. G. 6, 4, 4. 


3. The Perfect Passive Participle (emphatic or energetic; 490) with 
verbs of wishing. 
sé probátum voluit, he wished himself well approved ; Caecin. 36, 103. 


4. The Perfect Passive Participle with certain verbs of géving or 
making? to represent something as put info a completed condition 
(emphatic or energetic). 

si qui voluptatibus dücuntur, missos faciant honores, people who are led by 
pleasure must give the honors of life a complete dismissal ; Sest. 66, 138. 


5. The Perfect Passive Participle with verbs of having, holding, or 
possessing,* to represent something as ready or kept in a completed 
condition. 

ducés comprehénsos tenétis, you hold the leaders under arrest ; Cat. 3,7, 16. 
certos hominés déléctos ac déscriptós habébat, he had certain men selected 
and appointed (= he had selected, etc.); Cat. 3, 7, 16. 


a. With habeo, the construction approaches closely to that of our English 
perfect with ave, which is descended from it. 


NEW USES OF THE PARTICIPLES IN LATER LATIN 


606. In later Latin, the Present Participle may be used to express 
Purpose. 
légati missi (sunt) auxilium drantés, ambassadors were sent (asking) to ask 
Sor help ; Liv. 21, 6, 2. Similarly scitantem, Aen. 2, 114. 
a. This use is an extension of a true present use, as in vénérunt auxilium 
Grantés, they came asking (and, of course, to ask) help. 
1 The most common are video, audio, fació, fingo, inducd (bring upon the stage). 
2 The most common are 46, défero, tradd, praebeo, concédo, relinquo, dénoto. 


8 The most common are dà, reddo, fació, curd. 
4 The most common are habed, teneo, possideo. 
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607. After Cicero's time, the Future Participle, Active or Passive, 
gains a wide use. 

In addition to its older use in the Periphrastic Conjugation, it is 
employed to express something as destined, anticipated, or purposed, 
or to take the place of a condition, a conclusion, or a relative clause. 

sésé medium iniécit peritürus in agmen, and flung himself into their ranks 
— to die (destined to die); Aen. 2, 408. 

si peritürus abis, ¢/ you are going away to perish ; Aen. 2, 675. 

dà mansiiram urbem, grant a city that shall abide ; Aen. 3, 85. 


THE PARTICIPLE AS EXPRESSING THE LEADING IDEA OF ITS PHRASE 


608. The Participle originally expressed the less important 
idea of the phrase to which it belongs, as in the examples 
above. 

But in three uses the Participle came to express the /ead- 
ing idea of the phrase (cf. 8388). The English equivalent for it 
is then a Verbal Noun, governing an Object. These uses are: 


1. The Perfect Passive Participle with a Noun, depending on opus 
est. See 480, 2. 


2. The Perfect Passive or Present Active Participle with a Noun, 
depending upon a Preposition, or in the Genitive, or, less frequently, in 
the Nominative. 

cum dé homine occiso (= dé hominis caede) quaeratur, when there is an inves- 
tigation about a man killed, i.e. about the killing of a man; Mil. 3, 8. 

post hanc urbem conditam, sizce the founding of this city ; Cat. 3, 6, 15. 

ob iram interfecti domini, through anger at the killing of his master ; Liv. 
21, 2,6. (Interfecti domini — caedis domini) Cf. Aen. 2, 413. 

fugiéns Pompeius mirabiliter hominés movet, Pompey's flight is stirring 
people up extraordinarily ; Att. 7, 11, 4. 


4. The construction is sometimes found in English, mainly in poetry. 
Cf. Oliver Wendell Holmes: * Our midnight is Thy smile withdrawn." 


3. The Future Passive Participle with a Noun. 

The Future Passive Participle with a Noun, when used to convey 
the leading idea in its phrase, receives a new name, that of the * Gerun- 
dive," and will therefore be treated under that heading. The related 
construction of the Gerund will be treated at the same time. 
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THE GERUNDIVE AND THE GERUND 


609. The Gerundive is the Future Passive Participle, after it 
has gained the power of conveying the leading tdea tn tts phrase. 


in iis libellis quos dé contemnenda gloria scribunt, 2” the essays which 
they write about despising glory (about glory being despised);! 
Arch. 11, 26. (Dé contemnenda gloria = dé contemptione gloriae.) 

exercendae memoriae gratia, for the sake of exercising the memory (for 
the sake of memory to be exercised); Sen. 11, 38. (Exercendae 
memoriae = exercitationis memoriae.) 


610. The Gerundive is thus nearly the equivalent of a Verbal Noun. 
But it is not yet a complete Verbal Noun. Instead of depending directly 
on the word which governs the phrase, and itself governing the other word 
of the phrase, as in the English “ about despising glory,” it is still subor- 
dinate to that other word, and has to agree with it (as in dé. contemnenda 
gloria). Itis in hough? the leading word, but not yet grammatically so. 

Naturally, it came in time to take this one step further, and became 
a complete Verbal Noun, in the Neuter Gender. 


611. The Gerund is a complete verbal noun. 
As a Verb, it has the power, if transitive, of governing a 
Noun or Pronoun ; as a Noun, it is itself governed in case. 


NoTE. The Gerundive and Gerund differ from the true Future 
Passive Participle? in four ways: 
I. They express the leading idea of their phrase. 
2. They convey no idea of necessity or obligation. 
3. They are active in feeling, not passive.? 
4. They accordingly cannot take any construction of the agent. | 


COMMON USES OF THE GERUNDIVE AND GERUND IN ALL PERIODS 


612. The Gerundive and Gerund exist only in the Geni. 
tive, Dative, Accusative, and Ablative cases. The case-uses, 
so far as they go, are in general the same as those of Nouns. 





1 See 600, 5, 4, and footnote. 

2 The traditional usage, by which the name * Gerundive ” is employed instead of the 
name “Future Passive Participle” is confusing. Obviously, the word Gerundive should 
be restricted to uses which have exact parallels in uses of the Gerund. 

8 Thus Carthàgó délenda est means Carthage must be destroyed (passive), while spés 
Carthaginis délendae (Gerundive) means the hope of destroying Carthage (active). 
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In Ciceronian Latin, the principal uses are as follows: 


I. Genitive. 
a Genitive Voun. 


II. Dative. 


After any Noun or Adjective that can govern 


After any Adjective or Phrase that can govern 


a Dative oun, also after certain official phrases, and after 


sum or adsum. 
III. Accusative. 


After Prepositions, mainly ad ;! and after 


Verbs of arranging, contracting, or giving a contracta 


IV. Ablative. 


To express Means, Circumstances, or Cause, 


and after Prepositions, mainly dé, ex, in.? 


Examples of the four case-uses : 


GERUNDIVE 


GERUND 


I. GENITIVE 


cupiditas belli gerendi, desire of carry- 
ing on war; B. G. 1, 41, r. (Objec- 
tive Genitive; 354.) 

neque cónsili habendi (continued on 
right) 


difficultatés belli gerendi, d/ficulties in 
carrying on the war ; B.G. 3, 10, I. 
(Genitive of Connection; cf. diffi- 
cultatés belli, 339.) 

praedae (= praedandi) ac belli inferendi 
causa, for the sake of plunder and 
making war; B.G. 5, 12, 2. 


II. 


locum oppido condendo cépérunt, they 
chose a place for founding a town; 
Liv. 39, 22, 6. (Dative of Object 
for Which; cf. 361.) 

sunt nón nülli acuendis puerorum 
ingeniis non inütiles lüsüs, there are 
certain games that are not bad for 
sharpening the wits of boys ; Quintil. 
I, 5, 1 I. (Dative of Direction; 362.) 


hominés bellandi cupidi, men destrous 
of fighting ; B. G. 1,2, 4. (Objective 
Genitive; 354.) 

neque arma capiendi spatio dato, zzmc 
being given neither for taking counsel 
nor for seizing their arms; B. G. 
4, 14, 2. 

difficultàs navigandi, difficulty in navi- 
gating; B. G. 3, 12, 5. (Genitive 
of Connection; 389.) 


praedandi causa, for the sake of plun- 
dering; B. G. 2, 17, 4. 


DATIVE 


quem quisque pugnando locum céperat, 
the place that each had taken for 
fighting; Sall. Cat. 61, 2. (Dative 
of Object for Which; cf. 361.) 

aqua ütilis bibendo, water good for 
drinking; Plin. N. H. 31, 59. 
(Dative of Direction; 362.) 


1 Rarely with ante, circa, erga, in, inter, ob, propter, super. 
2 Cüro = have a thing done, condücó = fake a contract, locó = give a contract, etc. 


8 Rarely with cum, pro, super. 
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GERUNDIVE 

consul plácandis dis dat operam, the 
consul devotes his attention to appeas- 
ing the gods; Liv. 22,2,1. (Dative 
of Indirect Object; 365.) 

(consul) comitia conlégae subrogandd 
habuit, the consul held an election 
for the appointing of a colleague ; 
Liv.2,8, 3. (Dative after an official 
phrase; 612, II.) 


Gerundive and Gerund 
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GERUND 

is cénsendó finis factus est, ¢kzs was 
made the ending of (for) the taking 
of the census; Liv. 1, 44,2. (Dative 
of Indirect Object; 365.) 

cum solvendo civitatés nón essent, 
since the states were not equal to 
paying (not solvent); Fam. 3, 8, 2. 
(Special idiom, after sum or adsum, 
612, II.) 


III. , ACCUSATIVE 


ad has rés cónficiendás sibi tridui spa- 
tium daret, that he should give them 
three days’ time for accomplishing 
this; B. G. 4, 11, 3. (Purpose; cf. 
384, 3.) 

ad bella suscipienda Gallorum alacer est 
animus, the temper of the Gauls is 
keen for undertaking wars; B.G. 
3, 19, 6. (Figurative Direction; cf. 
384, 2.) 

pontem in Arari faciendum cürat, Ze 
sees fo the building of a bridge over 
the Saóne; B. G. 1, 13, 1.1 


nüllum sibi ad cognóscendum spatium 
relinquunt, /eave themselves no time 
for investigating ; B. G. 7, 42, 1. 
(Purpose ; cf. 384, 5.) 


cum hostés nostrós milités alacriorés 
ad pugnandum effécissent, when the 
enemy had made our soldiers keener 
for fighting ; B. G. 3, 24, 5. (Figu- 
rative Direction; cf. 884, 2.) 


IV. ABLATIVE 


loquendi élegantia augétur legendis 
Orátoribus et poetis, distinction in 
speech is increased by reading the 
orators and poets; De Or. 3, 10, 39. 
(Means, 428; cf. B. G. 3, 25, 1.) 

cum plausum med nómine recitandd 
dedisset, when (the people) had ap- 
plauded at the reading of my name; 
Att.4,1,6. (Circumstances; 422, 1.) 


in eá (voluptáte) spernenda virtüs max- 
imé cernitur, manliness ts best seen in 
the despising of pleasure; Leg. 1, 19, 
52. (Field in Which, with in; 434,2.) 


(memoria) excolendó augétur, memory 
ts butlt up by using it; Quintil. 11, 
2,1. (Means, 428; cf. B. G. 4, 13, 5.) 


imperando sociis in tantum adductus 
periculum, drought into such danger 
in (by) directing the allies; Verr. 1, 
27, 70. (Means, becoming Circum- 
stances; 422, 1.) 

industria in agendo, exergy in action 
(in acting); Pomp. 11,29. (Field in 
Which, with in; 434, 2.) 





1 True Gerundive construction ; for the leading idea is carried by the grammatically 
subordinate word faciendum. Compare the contrasting Participial use in 6085, 2. 
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NoTE 1. The Gerundive or Gerund in the Ablative of Means or Circumstances 
sometimes approaches the force of a Participle. In later Latin, the Gerund is frequent 
with this force. 

aliis früctum libidinum nón modo impellendó vérum etiam adiuvandó pollicébatur, 
to others he promised the enjoyment of their lusts, not only urging them but 
also aiding them, Cat. 2, 4,8. Cf. fandó, Aen. 2, 6; tuendó, Aen. 1, 713. 


NoTE 2. Rarely, the Gerund is used as an appositive, as in rés diversissimás, páren- 
dumatque imperandum, two very different things, obeying and commanding ; Liv. 21, 4, 3. 


613. Where the phrase contains a Noun or Pronoun, the Ge- 
rundive is more common than the Gerund in Ciceronian Latin. 
But either construction may be employed, except as follows : 


1. The Gerundive alone is employed in the Dative or after a Prepo- 
sition. Hence one must say, e.g.: placandis dis dat operam, ad eas rés 
cónficiendàás, in voluptáte spernenda, etc., as above. 


2. The Gerund alone is employed: 

a) With a Neuter Adjective used substantively. 
artem véra ac falsa diiiidicandi, the art of distinguishing true things from false 

things; De Or. 2, 38, 157. (Not vérorum ac falsorum diiüdicandórcm, 
which might be taken to mean of dzstinguishing true men from false men.) 

6) If the verb used is Intransitive. 
homini cupido satisfaciendi rei püblicae, a man desirous of doing his duty to the 

commonwealth ; Fam. to, 18, I. 
NoTE. The Deponent Verbs itor, fruor, fungor, potior, and véscor, being 
really transitive in meaning (429, 4), can take either construction. 
spem potiundórum castrorum, hope of taking the camp; B. G. 3, 6, 2. 
quarum potiendi spé, dy the hope of gaining which; Fin. 1, 18, 60. 

614. The Reflexive Genitives mei, tui, sui, nostri, and vestri throw 
an accompanying Gerundive into ¢he same form, without regard to the 
actual gender or number of the person or persons meant. 

sui opprimendi causa, /or the sake of crushing them ; B. G. 1, 44, 10. 


REMARK. Mei, nostri, etc., were originally Neuter Singular Adjectives 
used substantively. Hence the usage. 


RARER CONSTRUCTIONS OF THE GERUND OR GERUNDIVE 
Objective Genitive with the Gerund 


615. Occasionally, though rarely in Cicero, the Gerund takes an 
Objective Genitive, just as an ordinary Verbal Noun may do. 


exemplórum eligendi potestas, a chance for the selecting of examples; Inv. 2, 2, 5. 
(= exemplorum éléctionis potestas. Cf. eléctió verborum, Or. 20, 68.) 
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The Genitive of the Gerundive in Expressions of Purpose 


616. A Gerundive in the Descriptive Genitive, while strictly depend- 
ing upon a Noun, may suggest the purpose of an act. 


paucos post diés quam ad bellum renovandum miserant légátós, pácis petendae 
orátorés misérunt, a few days after they had sent commanders to renew the 
war, they sent (ambassadors of the peace-asking kind) amédassadors to ask 
for peace; Liv. 36, 27, 2.1 

cétera in XII minuendi sümptüs sunt, the remaining provisions im the Twelve 
Tables are for the lessening of expense ; Leg. 2, 23, 59 (same Genitive, in 
the predicate). Similarly cénservandae libertatis, Sall. Cat. 6, 7. 


THE SUPINE 


617. INTRODUCTORY. The Supine is a Verbal Noun of the Fourth Declension. 
It has but two forms in common use, one in -um and one in -ü. The form in -um is an 
Accusative, expressing an action thought of as the End of Motion (cf. 450). The form 
in -ü is an Ablative, generally expressing Respect (441). 


The Supine in -um 
618. The Supine in -um is used to express Purpose after 
Verbs of motion, and a few others zmplying motion, real or 
figurative? | 


légátós ad Caesarem mittunt rogatum auxilium, ¢hey send ambassadors fo 
Caesar to ask help; B. G. 1, 11, 3. 

nón Graiis servitum matribus ibd, 7 sAa// not go to play the slave to Gre 
cian dames, Aen. 2, 786. 


a. The Supine in -um may itself be followed by any construction whic!. 
any other part of the Verb may take, e.g. a Direct Object, a Dative, a Sub- 
stantive Clause, an Indirect Question, etc. 


The Supine in -ü 
619. The Supine in -ü is used : 
I. To express Respect with Adjectives,? and with fas or nefas. 


1 Similarly, ndvés déiciendi operis (the reading of the better family of manuscripts) 
will be found in many texts in B. G. 4, 17, 10. Cf. sui commodi, B. G. 5, 8, 6 (the 
reading of the same family). 

2 These others are vocó and revocó, dare and conlocáre with nüptum (give or place to 
marry,ie. in marriage) and recipió with sessum (receive to sit, i.e. help to a seat). 

Virgil employs the construction with poetic boldness after fortuna üti (sse our 
opportunity to) in Aen. 9, 241. 

8 Most frequently with facilis, difficilis, gravis, mirabilis, incrédibilis, honestus, 
turpis, ütilis, iücundus, optimus. 

The Supines most commonly occurring are dictü, factü, auditü, visü, cognitü. 
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perfacile factü, a very easy thing to do (in the doing) ; B. G. 1, 3, 6. 
si hoc fas est dictü, ¢f this is right to say ; Tusc. 5, 13, 38. 
a. Some of these Adjectives may also take the Gerund with ad, as in 
facile ad crédendum, Tusc. 1, 33, 78. 
2. Occasionally after opus est, dignus or indignus. 
quod scitü opus est, which it ts necessary to know (which there is need of 
knowing) ; Inv. 1, 20, 28. 
nihil dignum dictü, nothing worth mentioning ; Liv. 4, 30, 4. 
a. Ordinarily, opus est takes the Perfect Passive Participle (480, 2) and 
dignus or indignus a Subjunctive qui- or ut-Clause (513, 3). 


NoTE 1. The Supine in -ü cannot take a Direct Object; for the thing which is to be 
done is the .$14/7ec/ of the statement. — But an Infinitive of Statement or an Indirect Ques- 
tion sometimes forms an affarent Object of the Supine(really the Subject of the main verb). 
difficile est dictü quantó in odió simus apud exterás natidnés, iz is difficult to say how 

foreign nations hate us (how much they hate us is difficult to say); Pomp. 22, 65. 


WORD-ORDER 


620. INTRODUCTORY. In English, in which there is little inflection, word-order is 
largely fixed. Thus the idea “Caesar conquered Pompey can be expressed only in this 
order (* Pompey conquered Caesar" would mean the opposite). In Latin, in which 
relations are largely expressed by inflection, there is in the main no secessary order. 
Thus Caesar Pompeium superavit, Pompeium Caesar superávit, and superávit Pompeium 
Caesar all tell the same fact, and differ only with regard to the emphasis placed upon 
one part or another. 

Emphasis is expressed also by stress and by pitch. But the written sentence cannot 
indicate these means. 


621. Emphasis may be obtained either by putting an 
important thing before the hearer immediately, or by holding 
it back for a time, to stimulate his curiosity. Hence, 

The most emphatic places in a sentence, clause, or group, are 
the first and the last. The places next these are relatively 
next in emphasis, and so on. | 


622. If no special emphasis is to be given to any part, the subject 
and the act are the most important things. Hence they stand first and 
last respectively. Their modifiers naturally stand near them. 


NORMAL ORDER 
623. Accordingly, the zormal} order of the sentence is: 
Subject, modifiers of the subject, modifiers of the verb, verb. 
1 The words * regular ” and “ regularly,” “ general? and * generally ? are avoided in 


most of the following statements; for the actual majority of cases under a given class 
may perfectly well be on the side of the rhetorical order. Cf. 625. 
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L. Flaccus et C. Pomptinus praetóres merit} laudantur, Lucius Flaccus and 
Gaius Pomptinus, the praetors, are deservedly praised, Cat. 3,6, 14. 
a. The normal order of the modifiers of the verb and the verb itself is : 
1. Remoter modifiers (time, place, situation, cause, means, etc.). 
2. Indirect object. 
3. Direct object. 
4. Adverb. 
5. Verb. 
6. But this exact order is not common, since there is almost always 
some special shade of emphasis to disturb it. Cf. 625. 


624. 1. Adjectives and genitives normally follow their nouns.! 
aetàs puerilis, the age of boyhood (the boyish age); Arch. 1, 3, 4. 
dilationem comitiorum, che postponement of the election ; Pomp. I, I, 2. 
a. Ullus and nüllus normally precede their nouns. Thus nüllum malum, 
no €vil ; Cat. 4, 7, 15. 
6. Certain combinations have settled into a stereotyped order. Thus civis 
Rómánus, pontifex maximus, rés püblica; senátüs consultum, plébis scitum, 
tribünus plébis. The genitive regularly precedes causa and gratia, for the 
sake of. 
2. Determinative and intensive pronouns, and adjectives of quantity 
or precision, normally precede their nouns. 
So hic, is, iste, ille; ipse; ünus, duo, etc.; omnis, tótus, üniversus, 
cünctus, multus, tantus ; proximus, superior,? etc. 


hic locus, ‘zs place ; Pomp. 1, 2. 
omnis hic locus, this entire place ; Cat. 3, 10, 24. 
üniversus senátus cénsuit . . . , the whole senate voted . .. ; Sull. 49, 136. 
a. Ille meaning “ the famous " normally follows its noun; but it regularly 
goes with an adjective or appositive, wherever this may stand. 
Médéa illa, the famous Medea; Pomp. 9, 22. 
Cató ille sapiens, Cao, the famous sage; Div. 1, 15, 28. 
sapienti illi Catini, the famous sage Cato; Leg. 2, 2, 5. 
3. Possessive and indefinite pronouns, and ordinal numerals, normally 


follow their nouns. 
avi tul, of your grandfather ; Cat. 3, 5, 10. 
cásü aliquo, dy some chance ; Cat. 1, 6, 16. 
hora quarta, at the fourth hour; B. G. 4, 23, 2. 


i The general idea is given first, and this is then narrowed by a descriptive concep- 
tion. The same usage has come down in French. 

2 Some of these, e.g. hic, is, etc., form a constituent part of the thought, and so are 
not easily held in suspense. Others, like multus and tantus, are naturally emphatic. 
The same usage has come down in French. 
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4. Words depending upon a modifier of a noun, or upon a noun 
accompanied by a modifier, are generally put between the two, the 
whole being thus tied into a single mass (like an algebraic quantity 
within brackets). 
infestam rei püblicae pestem, a plague dangerous to the state; Cat. 1, 5, 11. 
duds urbis huic imperio infestisgimas, £o cities most dangerous to this realm; 

Cat. 4, 10, 2I. 
complürés eiusdem ámentiae sociés, many associates in the same madness; Cat.1,4,8. 


5. Appositive nouns and appositive adjectives normally follow their 
substantives. 


Ennius et sapiens et fortis et alter Homérus, Zzziws, wise and brave and a 
second Homer; Ep. 2, 1, 50. 


6. Vocatives normally stand after one or more words. 
quid est, Catilina? Yow is this, Catiline ? Cat. 1, 5, 13. 


7. Interrogative words normally stand first in their clauses. 
quem ignordre arbitraris . . . ? who, think you, is ignorant ...? Cat. 1, 1, I. 


8. Relative pronouns and conjunctions normally stand first in their 
clauses. 
proximi sunt Germáànis, qui trans Rhénum incolunt, ‘hey are next to the Germans, 
who live beyond the Rhine; B. G. 1, 1, 4. 
si té comprehendi iussero, z/ 7 have you arrested ; Cat. 1, 2, 5. 
a. The conjunctions -que and -ve, being enclitics, cannot stand first. See 
307, 1, 3. 
6. Autem, enim, and véró follow the first word or phrase. So, generally, 


does igitur, though it sometimes stands first. Tamen stands either first, or 
after an emphatic word. 


9. Determinative words referring to something in the preceding sen- 
tence stand, like relatives, at the beginning(first word,or in the first phrase). 
ad eas rés conficiendás Orgetorix déligitur. Is sibi légátionem ad civitatis sus- 

cépit. In eo itinere . . . , Orzgetorix is chosen to carry out these plans. He 
(this man) «wzdertoo£ an embassy to the various states. Upon this journey 
ex BG. ly 3 3 


Io. Relative clauses generally follow the phrase containing the ante- 
cedent ; but often they are inserted into that phrase. 
ad ea castra quae supra démonstrávimus contendit, Zaszens to the camp which J 
have mentioned above; B. G. 7, 83, 8. | 
ad eás quàs diximus münitiones pervenerunt, arrived at the fortifications which 
J have mentioned ; B. G. 3, 26, 2. 
a. For the relative clause preceding its antecedent, see 284, ;. 
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11. Conditions and conditional relative clauses generally precede the 
main clause, or are inserted in it. They rarely follow. 
12. Prepositions regularly precede the words which they govern. 
a. Exceptions occur mainly in poetry, mostly with dissyllabic prepositions. 
Thus té propter, Aen. 4, 320. 
à. For mécum, quibuscum, etc., see 418, a. 
c. For -que with monosyllabic prepositions, see 807, 1, 4. 
13. Most adverbs normally stand just before the words they modify. 
tam improbus, so worthless ; Cat. 1, 2, 5. 


a. Quidem, quoque, dénique, and démum follow the word they modify. So, 
generally, do feré, fermé, paene, and prope; potius and potissimum; and 
tantum in the sense of on/y. 


aequo feró spatio, at about an equal distance; B. G. 1, 43, I. 
I4. Non regularly stands just before the word it modifies. 


15. The first person precedes the other two, and the second the third. 
si tii et Tullia valétis, ego et suavissimus Cicero valémus, tf you and Tullia are 
well, so are my dear boy and J (in Latin, I and my boy); Fam. 14, 5, r. 
16, Inquam, inquit, etc., stand after one or more of the quoted words. 
* egt véro," inquam, **nótum quidem signum," * zz is indeed,” said 7, “a well- 
known seal" ; Cat. 3, 5, IO. 


RHETORICAL ORDER 


625. But the so-called normal arrangement is really rare, 
since the speaker or writer generally as some special empha- 
sis to put upon some part of the sentence (rhetorical order). 


This may be effected : 
I. By reversing the normal order. 
II. By the juxtaposition of like or contrasting words. 
III. By postponement to produce suspense. 


Examples (contrast those in 624, 1-7): 
lis haec, THIS PARTICULAR suz¢, Clu. 41, 116. 
nón est ista mea culpa sed temporum, z¢ zs not MY fault, but that of the 
times, Cat. 2, 2, 3. 
senátus üniversus iüdicavit, ‘he senate judged, TO A MAN ; Clu. 49, 136. 
iacet ille, Ze ces PROSTRATE (prostrate he lies); Cat. 2, 1, 2. 
latróni quae potest inferri iniusta nex? UPON A BRIGAND what death can 
be inflicted that is nof DESERVED? Mil. 5, 10. 
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nón est saepius in ünó homine summa salüs periclitanda rei püblicae, z/ zs 
not right that @ SINGLE person should repeatedly be allowed to 
endanger the HIGHEST welfare of the commonwealth; Cat. 1, 5, 11. 

M.Tulli, quid agis? MARCUS TULLIUS, what are you doing ? Cat.1,11,27. 

Q. Maximum senem aduléscéns dilexi, / loved Quintus Maximus, in his 
old age and my youth ; Sen. 4, 10. 

magna dis immortalibus habenda est gratia, GREAT GRATITUDE zs due to 
the immortal gods ; Cat. I, 5, II. 


a. A double emphasis is of course possible. 
cupid mé esse clémentem, my DESIRE 75 fo e MERCIFUL; Cat. I, 2, 4. 


6. On the other hand, the putting of a word into an emphatic position 
often throws another into an unusual place without special emphasis 
upon that other. 
vivés, et vivés ita ut vivis, you shall live, and live IN THE SAME WAY AS NOW; 

Cat. 1, 2, 6. (Ita is emphatic, but the vivés immediately preceding it 
merely repeats the first vivés, without emphasis.) 


c. In the compound tenses, the auxiliary sum may, according to the 
needs of the sentence, be placed anywhere, without emphasis upon itself. 


626. Anemphatic word is often taken out of a dependent clause and 
put before the connective, especially if it belongs in thought to both the 
dependent and the main clause. 


servi mehercule mei si mé isto pactó metuerent, domum meam relinquendam 

putarem, good heavens! if EVEN MY SLAVES feared ME in this fashion, I 
should think I ought to leave my home; Cat. 1,7, 17. 

Caesari cum id nüntiatum esset, matirat ab urbe proficisci, when this had been 

announced to Caesar, he made (makes) haste to set out from the city ; B. G. 

I, 7, I. Contrast t, 50, 4, in which the emphasis does of lie upon the actor. 

a. Sometimes many words of the dependent clause precede the connective. 

per omnia nive oppléta cum ségniter agmen incéderet, as the army was march- 

ing sluggishly through a country covered with snow; Liv. 21, 35, 7. 


627. 1. The Romans liked to separate a group of words consisting 
of a noun and modifier, by inserting the governing word. The effect is 
to throw a little more emphasis upon the modifier, by leaving it for the 
moment in suspense. 
eodem üsi cónsilio, following the same plan; B. G. 1, 5, 4. 
proptereá quod aliud iter habérent nüllum, since other way they had NONE; 

B.G. 1, 7, 3. Double emphasis; for nüllum is not only put after iter 
instead of preceding it (624, 1, a), but is held longer in suspense by the 
insertion of habérent. 
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2. The Romans liked to put pronouns early in a clause, to group them 
together, and even to insert them into groups with which they have. no 
direct connection. 
huic ego mé belló ducem profiteor, for this war J announce myself as leader ; 

Cat. 2, 5, II. 
magnó me metü liberàbis, you will relieve me of great fear ; Cat. 1, 5, 10. 
a. In Adjurations, per is often separated from its object by a pronoun. 
per ego has lacrimds té 6rd, dy these tears | beseech you, Aen. 4, 314. 
5. The groups suus quisque and sibi quisque always take this order. 


3. After neuters and adverbs, the Genitive of the Whole is usually 
held back for several words. 


dixisti paulum tibi esse etiam nunc morae, you said that you were still suffering 
a little delay ; Cat. 1, 4, 9. 


4. An adjective or pronoun belonging to a noun governed by a mono- 
syllabic preposition is often placed before the preposition. 
quem ad finem? /o what limit? Cat. 1, 1, I. 
magno cum dolore, with great grief; Phil. 1, 12, 31. 


628. When two pairs of words are in contrast with each other, the 
members may be arranged either in Parallel Order or in Cross Order.! 
puerili specié, sed senili prüdentià, of boyish appearance, but of an old man's 

wisdom ; Div. 2, 23, 50. (Parallel Order.) 
pro vita hominis nisi hominis vita reddatur, unless for the life of a man a man's 
life be paid; B. G. 6, 16, 3. (Cross Order.) 


629. In English the general tendency is to complete the thought, as 
far as possible, as each part of the sentence is spoken or written. 

In Latin, on the contrary, the gezeral tendency is to hold first one 
thing and then another zz temporary suspense as the sentence moves 
from part to part? Accordingly, 


I. Most kinds of clauses normally precede that which they modify. 


Alco, precibus aliquid motürum ratus, cum ad Hannibalem noctii transisset, post- 
quam nihil lacrimae movébant, apud hostem mansit, 4/co, thinking that he 
could accomplish something by entreaties, after going to Hannibal by night, 
and finding that tears did not move him, remained with the enemy ; Liv. 
21, 12, 4. 

1 Called chiasmus, from the Greek letter X, in which the lines are crossed. 
2 ]t is all-important to bear this in mind in reading. The student should remember 


that the chances are that a given word, phrase, or clause is not explained by anything he 
has yet reached, but by something that is yet to come. 
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a. But when two clauses of a different character modify the same verb, one generally 
precedes this, and the other follows it. 


his cum sud sponte persuddére nón possent, i ghtds ad Dumnorigem mittunt, ut ed 
déprecátóre impetrarent, when they found themselves unable to persuade these 
people by their own influence, they sent (send) ambassadors to Dumnorix, in order 
to obtain their wish through his mediation ; B. G. 1, 9, 2. 
2. Substantive and consecutive clauses normally follow the word on 
which they depend. 


persuasit ut exirent, persuaded them to emigrate; B. G. 1,2, 1. 
his rébus fiébat ut... , the result was, that...; B. G. 1, 2, 4 


630. A carefully constructed sentence of some length, with suspense 
kept up until the end, is called a Period, and the style is called the Periodic 
Style. See, for example, the sentence Alcó, etc., 629, 1; Caesar — iti 
possent, B. G. 2, 25, 1-2; and the first two sentences of Cat. 3, 1 


a. Such a Sentence generally requires to be broken up into two or more sentences in 
English. 


FIGURES OF SYNTAX AND RHETORIC! 
A. FIGURES OF SYNTAX 


631. 1. Ellipsis is the omission of one or more words. 
Aeolus haec contra, thus Acolus (spoke) in reply ; Aen. 1, 76. 
a. The words most commonly omitted are dicó, loquor, agó, fació. See 
example under 222, a. 
2. Brachylogy is brevity of expression. 
vir bonus dici délector ego ac ti (délectaris), 7 Jéke to be called a good 
man, just as you (do); Ep. 1, 16, 32. 
3. Condensed Comparison is a form of brachylogy in which a thing is 
compared with a characteristic, or a characteristic with a thing. 
hdrum est consimilis capris figüra, their shape is like (that of) goats; 
B. G. 6, 27, I 
4. Pléonasm is the use of unnecessary words. 
sic Ore locüta est, thus she spoke with her lips; Aen. 1, 614. 


5. Hendiadys? is the expression of one complex idea through the use 
of two nouns connected by a conjunction. 
mólem et montis altos, a mass of lofty mountains; Aen. 1, 61. 


1 A sharp distinction between the two classes is often impossible. 
2" Ev dca Óvoiv, “one thing through two.” 
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6. Synesis (* sense") is construction according to sense, not accord- 
ing to form. (See $25.) : | 


pars in fugam effüsi, a part were scattered in flight ; Liv. 27, 1, 12. 

7. Zeügma (* joining") is the government of two words by a word 
which strictly applies to only one of them. 
Danaós et laxat claustra Sinün, SS:mom unbars the doors and (sets free) the 


Greeks; Aen. 2, 258. 


8. Anacolüthon (*lack of sequence ") is a change of construction in 
a sentence, by which the first part is left without government. 


nós omnés, "quibus est aliquis obiectus labos, omne quod est intereá tempus 
lucrost, a// of us before whom trouble lies, — (for us) the time between is 
gain ; Hec. 286. (The nominative construction is not followed out.) 


9. Enállage is the exchange of one part of speech for another, or of © 
one gender, number, etc., for another. 


populum láté régem, a people sovereign far and wide (régem for régnantem) ; 
Aen. I, 21. 
10. Hypállage is an exchange of grammatical relations. 
dare classibus austros, fo give the winds to the fieet (instead of give the fleet to 
the winds); Aen. 3, 61. 
11. Prolépsis! is the use of a word in advance of that which explains it. 
submersás obrue puppis, (o'erwhelm the sunken ships) o’erwhelm the ships so 
that they sink; Aen. 1, 69. 
I2. Hysteron Préteron? is the reversing of the logical order. 
moriámur et in media arma ruámus, /e¢ us die and rush into the midst of arms ; 
Aen. 2, 353. 
r3. Hypérbaton is a change in the natural order of words. 
per omnis té deos oro, 7 pray you by all the gods; Carm. 1,8, I. 


14. Anástrophe (‘turning around") is the placing of a preposition 
after its case. See 624, 12, a. 


15. Tmésis (* cutting ") is the separating of the parts of a compound 
word. 
quae mé cumque vocant terrae, what lands soever bid me come; Aen. 1, 610. 


1 TpédAnyis, “taking in advance.” 
2° orepoy xpbrepoy, “the last first.” 
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B. FIGURES OF RHETORIC 


632. 1. Lítotes is the rhetorical softening of an expression by the 
denial of the opposite idea. The effect is increased emphasis. 


nón ignára mali, not ignorant of suffering ; Aen. 1, 630. 
2. Hypérbole is exaggeration. 


ventis ocior, swifter than the winds; Aen. 5, 319. 


3. Oxymóron is the putting together of two apparently contradictory 


ideas. 
insánientis sapientiae, of a mad wisdom ; Carm. 1, 34, 2. 


4. Irony is the intentional saying of the opposite of what is really 


meant. 
bone custos, exce//ent guardian (for bad guardian); Ph. 287. 


5. Anáphora is the use of the same or closely similar words in the 
same place in successive clauses. 


ta flectis amnis, té vidit insons Cerberus, thou turnest torrents from their course, 
on thee Cerberus looked and did no harm ; Carm. 2, 19, 17. 


6. Chiásmus is the arranging of pairs of words in the opposite order. 
See example in 628. 


7. Antíthesis is the setting of contrasting things against each other. 


specié blanda, reápse repudianda, zs aspect charming, in reality objectionable ; 
Am. 13, 47. 


8. Synécdoche is the use of a part for the whole. 


mücróne corusco, wth flashing sword (strictly Point) ; Aen. 2, 333- 


9. Metónymy (‘shift of name") is the use of a name in place of 
another to which it is related. 
furit Volcánus, Vu/can (i.e. the fire) rages; Aen. 5, 662. 
tremit puppis, the stern (i.e. the ship) trembles; Aen. 5,198. (Part for the whole.) 
aere, with the bronze (i.e. with the bronze prow); Aen. 1, 35. (Material for the 
thing made of it.) 


10. A Transferred Epithet is an epithet not strictly belonging to that 
to which it is attached, but transferred from something connected with 
this in thought. 


mare vélivolum, the sail-flying sea (for sail-covered); Aen. 1, 224 (^sail-flying" 
really applies to the ships, not to the sea). 
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11. Climax (*' a ladder”) is a steady rise of force. 
nihil agis, nihil móliris, nihil cógitás, quod nón ego nón modo audiam sed etiam 
videam planéque sentiam, you do nothing, you ATTEMPT nothing, you 
THINK of nothing, that I fail, J will not merely say to hear of, but even 
to SEE, and to UNDERSTAND COMPLETELY ; Cat. 1, 3, 8 


12. Eüphemism is the use of a less disagreeable expression in place of 
a more disagreeable one. 


si quid accidat Rómáünis, zf/ anything should happen to the Romans ipid of 
if they should be defeated) ; B. G. 1, 18, 9. 


13. Métaphor is the figurative use of words. 
sentina rel püblicae, the dregs of the state; Cat. I, 5, 12. 


14. Állegory is continued metaphor. 
6 navis, referent in mare té novi flüctüs . . .; fortiter occupa portum, O ship, yet 
other billows will carry thee out to sea...; be brave and make the port; 
Carm. 1, 14,1. (The ship is the state, the billows the civil wars, etc.) 


I5. Símile is illustration by comparison. 
ac veluti magnó in populó cum coorta est séditio, gravem si forte virum quem 
cónspexére, silent, sic pelagi cecidit fragor, asd as, when a riot has broken 
out among a great rabble, if they chance to see some man of weight, they 
are hushed, so ceased the tumult of the waters; Aen. 1, 148. 


16. Aposiopésis (*' silence ") is a breaking off in a sentence. 
quós ego — , sed mótós praestat componere flüctüs, whom Z/ — , but it 1s better to 
calm the angry waves; Aen. I, 135. 


17. Apéstrophe is an impassioned turning aside from the previous 
form of thought, to address some person or thing. 
citae Mettum in diversa quadrigae distulerant (at ti dictis, Albáne, manérés), 7e 
swift chariots had torn Mettus asunder (but thou, O Alban, shouldst have 
kept thy word); Aen. 8, 643. 
18. Personification is the treating of inanimate things as persons. 
haec si técum patria loquátur, z/ your country should thus plead with you; 
Cat. 1, 8, 19. 
19. Alliteration is the repetition of single sounds, generally consonants. 
vi victa vis, force has been foiled by force ; Mil. 11, 30. 
20. Onomatopéia is the matching of sound to sense. 
magnó cum murmure montis, with a mighty murmuring of the mountain; Aen.1, 55. 
21. The Figüra Etymologica combines words of kindred origin but 
different meanings. 
sénsim sine sónsü, gradually and imperceptibly ; Sen. 11, 38. : 


Part V 


VERSIFICATION 


633. Rhythm is the regular recurrence of sound-groups 
that take the same amount of time (quantity) 


634. Ictus (from Latin ictus, a d/ow) is the natural s¢vess or 
pulse-beat which, whenever there is such a regular recurrence 
of groups of sound, is given to the same place in each group. 


a. Ictus is simply stress of voice. It does not differ in character from word- 
accent or sense-stress, but is due to a different cause. 


635. A rhythmical sound-group is called a Foot. 


636. A succession of feet arranged according to a fixed 
scheme is called a Verse. 


637. The two kinds of feet which the student meets in his 
earlier reading in Latin are: 


The Dactyl, or |. (J oo), as in désuper. 
The Spondee, or... __ (J a ), as in irae. 


-a. These two kinds of feet take the same time in pronunciation 
(namely four units);? for the two short syllables in the Dactyl, sogether, 
occupy as much time in pronunciation as the long syllable. In beating 
time, accordingly, one would give four beats to either of these feet. 


4. Two other feet of which the student will need to know the names early are the 
Trochee, or 7, as in inde or primus, and the Iambus, or ..., as in amó or doléns. 
In beating time one would give three beats to either of these feet. 


1 In Latin, as in languages spoken to-day, the poet, using in the main the pronuncia- 
tion of daily speech, so arranged his words that, for any reader, they made rhythm. 

Quantity is accordingly not a matter of verse alone, but a matter of Pronunciation 
in general, and is so treated in this grammar (16-40). 

2 The shortest unit of pronunciation is technically called mora, delay. The ancient 
Roman grammarians tell us that a long syllable contained two morae, and this state- 
ment is consistent with what we find in Latin poetry. The same of course holds, in a 
general way, for prose, though the proportion must have been less exact. 
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638. The word Metre strictly means a measure in the com- 
position of a verse. But it is more generally used for a kind 
of metrical system, whatever this may be. Thus we might 
say of a given system “this metre is dactylic." 


a. The two kinds of metre which the student meets in his earlier read- 
ing in Latin are the Dactylic Hexameter and the Dactylic Pentameter. 


The Dactylic Hexameter 


639. The Dactylic Hexameter is made up of six Dactyls or 
Spondees. 


multa | móle do|cendus a|pricó | parcere | prátó; Ep. 1, 14, 30. 


a. The last foot must be a Spondee. The fifth foot generally is a 
Dactyl. The other feet may be either Dactyls or Spondees. 

The length of the final syllable of the verse is of no consequence! 
since there is regularly a slight pause at the end (see 641, n. 3). 

The scheme may be thus indicated (the second form showing the 
relative length of the syllables in musical notation) : 


LUN co i Ead 


dés |d22| 2222 d2|dsdd2 
FPIEPFIEPFIEPFIEPDIFP 


Observe that there are four beats to the measure, not, as in the English hexameter, three. 


6. Verses with a spondee in the fifth foot (* spondaic verses ") are rare. 
cónstitit | atque ocu|lis Phrygia agmina | circum|spexit; Aen. 2, 68. 

c. Variety of Effect is produced by the more skilful poets (in this 
respect Virgil is first) by varying the proportion of dactyls to spon- 
dees. An accumulation of dactyls gives an effect of rapidity of action, 
or of excitement of feeling; while an accumulation of spondees gives 
the effect of slow or difficult motion, of depression, of fear, etc., etc. 
Examples of extreme cases follow, the first describing the swift galloping 
of horses, the second the fearful aspect of the monster Polyphemus: 


Quadrupe dante pu|trem soni|tü quatit | ungula | campum; Aen. 8, 596. 
Mónstrum hor|rendum, i in|forme jnlgéns, cui | làmen ad|émptum; Aen. 3, 658. 


1 The last foot, therefore, though it is convenient to call it a Spondee, will often be 
made up of a long syllable plus a short (_ 7), i.e. will strictly be a Trochee. 
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d. The best poets aim not to let many words end with the end of a 
foot. But in the fifth foot this is not avoided. 
urbs an|tiqua fulit, Tyriji tenu|&re co|loni; Aen. 1, 13. 
640. 1. Caesura (* cutting ") is the ending of a word Jefore the end 


of the foot. 
a. The word which thus cuts the foot by its ending may be of any length; 


see urbs, fuit, antiqua, and tenüere in the verse above. 
There may be a caesura in every foot, as in the verse above. 


2. Diaeresis (** dividing ") is.the ending of a word with the end of the 

foot (marked 2). Thus in the first foot of 
et soror 2 et con|iünx, üjnà cum | gente tot | annos; Aen. 1, 47. 
a. Diaeresis is thus the opposite of Caesura. 

641. The Principal Caesura (marked ||) commonly called sim- 
ply tke Caesura, is a caesura which falls at a natural pause in 
the verse, not far from the middle. 

This natural pause may be for the sake of the sense as 
well as the sound, or merely for the sound (i.e. for an agree- 
able breaking of the long verse into parts). 


a. The Caesura is called Masculine, when it falls after the first sila: 
ble of the foot, Feminine (from the softer effect), when it falls after the 
second syllable of the foot. See the principal caesuras under 2, below. 

6. The Principal Caesura is generally in the third foot,? less frequently 
in the fourth.? 


In the Third Foot: 
turbine | corripujit || scopu'loque in fixit a|cütó ; Aen. I, 45. 
(The caesura here is masculine.) 
0 pas;si gravilóra || dabit deus | his quoque | finem ; Aen. 1, 199. 
(The caesura here is feminine.) 


In the Fourth Foot: 
TYdijdé, mé|ne Ilia|cis || occumbere | campis ; Aen. 1, 97. 
(The caesura here is masculine.) 


1 Cf. the following verses from Longfellow's Evangeline, Part I. In the first, the 
caesura is for the sense as well as the sound. In the second it is for the sound only. 
Columns of pale blue smoke, || like clouds of incense arising. 
Sweet was her breath as the breath || of kine that feed in the meadows. 
2 Technically called penthemimeral, i.e. after the fifth half. 
8 Technically called hephthemimeral, i.e. after the seventh half. 
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c. Sometimes there are two or even three Caesuras. And it may be 
impossible to say which is the most important one. 

exper|ti ; || revo|cáte ani|mós, || maes|tumque ti|mérem ; Aen. 1, 202. 

insig|nem || pie|tate || virum || tot adjire labérés; Aen. 1, 1o. 

NOoTE 1. In order not to leave the parts of the verse unbalanced, a caesura in the 


fourth foot is often accompanied by another in the second foot,! as above, or by a diaer- 
esis, with natural pause of sense,? in the first or second foot, as in 


ast ego n quae di|vum incé|dó || rélgina Io|visque; Aen. 1, 46. 
in pup|pim ferit ; ü excutijtur, || pró|nusque ma|gister; Aen. 1, 115. 

NoTE 2. When a diaeresis with sense-pause falls at the end of the fourth foot, it is 

called the Bucolic Diaeresis.9 
dic mihi, | Dámoe|tà, || culium 4 pecus? f An Meli|boei? Ecl. 3, 1. 

NoTE 3. The Romans regularly made a slight pause at the end of a verse, as is 
shown by the fact that a vowel in that place was ordinarily not slurred (646) into an 
initial vowel in the next verse. 

Carthá|gó Itali|am con|trá || Tibe|rinaque | longé 
Ostia, | dives o|pum || studi isque as|perrima | belli; Aen. 1, 12 and 13. 

NOTE 4. Hypermetric (i.e. over-measure) Verses. Occasionally a poet puts an extra 
syllable at the end of a verse, slurring it into a vowel beginning the next verse. The 
slurring is in this case called Synapheia (“joining”). 

iacté'mur, doce|as: || ig|nàri homi|numque lo|córumque > 
"érrá|mus; Aen. 1, 332. 


The Dactylic Pentameter | 


642. The Dactylic Pentameter 5 is an hexameter with a pause 
replacing the second long syllable of the spondee in the third 
and sixth feet. 


a. The Pentameter is regularly used in alternation with the Hexameter. 
The two together form the Elegiac Stanza.? 


6. In the first half of the Dactylic Pentameter, spondees may be used 
in place of Dactyls. In the second, only Dactyls are possible. 


c. The first half always ends with a long syllable, and this syllable 
always ends a word. 


1 Technically called trithemimeral, ie. after the third half. 

2 Though the words Caesura and Diaeresis may apply to any foot (see 640, 1, 4), 
they are ordinarily used of verse-pauses only, as in the present section. 

8 Because especially used by the bucolic (i.e. pastoral) poets. 

4 The first syllable of cuium is long, though the vowel is not. (Pronounce cui-ium ; 
see 29, 2, a.) 

5 The name, which is ancient, is wrong. The verse is really a twice-clipped Hexameter. 

6 Also called Elegiac Distich (* distich ” means “containing two verses”). 
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d. The scheme of the Elegiac Stanza is therefore as follows : 
Hexameter : xe cesare Ad LONE 
Pentameter:- —-oo| sol [swolimowA 
Hexameter: sponte su|à car[men nume|rós veni|ébat ad | aptós 
Pentameter: et quod | temptajbam ^ | scribere | versus erat ^ ; Ov. 
Trist. 4, 10, 25-26. 
e. Variety of effect is sought, and division of words between feet is made, in the 
Pentameter, as in the Hexameter (689, c, 4). 
f. In Ovid, the last word of the Pentameter is generally one of two syllables. 
£. 1n Ovid, the sense is usually complete at the end of each stanza. 


643. Scanning is the dividing of a verse into feet in reading, without 
reference to word-accent or sense, as in 6465, I. 


Relation of Ictus to Accent 


644. The writers of the Dactylic Hexameter generally made accent 
and ictus fall together in the last two feet, as in conderet is urbem; Aen. I, 5. 


a. A monosyllabic ending like prae rüptus alquae má mons, Aen. 1, 105, is rare, 
and is meant always to produce an unexpected and striking effect. 


645. With regard to the Roman way of reading the feet in which 
the ictus fell upon syllables that did not have the accent, there are two 
opinions, and consequently two systems of reading. 


1. First System. When accent and ictus fell upon different syllables, 
the former was completely lost. Thus, in the two following verses from 
Ennius and Horace, the words ordinarily pronounced antiquis, austérum, 
and studid are, upon this system, to be pronounced antiquis, austérum, 
and studio: 


/ / / 4 4 4 
ae | anti quis rés | ee Ro|mana vilrisque ; Enn. Ann. 425. 
molliter | au austé rum studi ó 5 fallente la|bórem ; Sat. 2, 2, 12. 
a. This system of reading (* scanning ") was until recently almost universal, 
and is still the one generally used. 
2. Second System.! When accent and ictus fell upon different sylla- 
_ bles, both were heard, the latter being, however, the lighter of the two, 
so that the essential character of the word was not changed. 
a. Similarly sezse-szress may fall upon a syllable that does not have 
the ictus. 


1 The one preferred by the authors of this grammar. 
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à. In the following examples, ictus is represented by a circle (or, if 
lighter, by a point), while accent and sense-stress are represented by 
dashes (thus / or ^, the shorter ones indicating lighter stress). Where 
ictus and accent fall together, only one sign is used. 

o » 7 . . Oo o 

moribus | antilquis rés | stat Rà|mána vi|risque; Enn. Ann. 425. 
o . fF . / . o o 

molliter | austé|rum studilé falllente la|bórem; Sat. 2, 2, I2. 

c. The effect of this separation of accent (as well as of sense-stress) 
from ictus may be illustrated from modern poetry, in which it is fairly 
frequent, and occasions no trouble to any reader. Examples will be seen 


in all but the first, second, and fifth of the following verses (in these 
three, accent and ictus fall together) : 


Somewhat | back from the | village | street, 
' Stands | the old-fa|shioned counltry-seat; 
Across | its an tique por|tico ; 
Longfellow, Old Clock on the Stairs. 


o - 7 o o Oo 
Only an | unseen | presence | filled the | air ; 


Longfellow, Hawthorne. 


o o . o 
So it | is; yet | let us | sing 


Honor | to the | old bow-[string ; Keats, Robin Hood. 


Well hath | he done | who hath | seized haplpiness 
/ * d fe) o / oO o 
He doth | well too, | who keeps | that law | the mild 
Birth-god|dess and | the aus|tere fates | first gave; 
Matthew Arnold, Zragment of an Antigone. 


d. Asa practical matter in using this system, it is best at first to give a strong word- 
accent, and to try to avoid giving verse-ictus. Our mental constitution being what it is, 
a light verse-pulse (as upon “and” in the last verse from Arnold) will almost inevitably 
be given; and this is all that ought ever to be given in such a case. 

If the pronunciation is truly quantitative (see 36, $7), it will be comparatively easy to 
keep word-accent as in prose. To this end, it will be a help to the student to read s/euZy 
and very tranquilly, until he has become familiar with the flow of the verse. 
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PRONUNCIATIONS TO BE NOTICED, THOUGH NOT 
PECULIAR TO POETRY 


646. Slurring.! As in daily speech (84, 1), a final vowel or diph- 
thong followed by a word beginning with a vowel or h was slurred or 
run into the vowel of the following word.? 

This was done so completely that no appreciable extra time was 
taken, even in the case of a long vowel or diphthong. Only the guadity 
of the sound was clearly heard. The resulting guanfity was entirely 
that of the initial vowel of the following word. 


647. Hiatus (“having the mouth open”) is the opposite of slurring, 
ie. it is the giving of a vowel sound zz f/u// at the end of a word, before 
an initial vowel or h. (It may be marked thus: x.) ' 


I. It is regularly used in the case of the Interjections 6, ah, heu, pró. 
6 pater, | à X homi|num ré|rumque : ae|terna po|testás; Aen. 10, 18. 
2. It is occasionally used in other words after the principal caesura, or 
before a stop, or anywhere before Greek words (rarely otherwise). 
et vélra inces|sü patu|it dea. x | Ille ubi | mátrem; Aen. 1, 405. 
quid struit? | aut quà | spé x ini[mica in | gente mo|rátur? Aen. 4, 255. 
tüne i ille Aené|as, quem | Dardani|6 x An|chisae; Aen. r, 617. 


648. Semihiatus, or Half Hiatus, is the giving of half of a long vowel 
sound (namely a corresponding short sound), instead of slurring com- 
pletely, at the end of a word before an initial vowel, or vowel with h. 

victor a|pud rapidum Simo]|enta sut | [lid | alts; Aen. 5, 261. 
a. Ae is the only diphthong that admits Hiatus or Half Hiatus. 


649. Iambic Shortening. The poets, especially the comic, satiric, 
and epigrammatic poets, often availed themselves of the tendency in 
popular speech to shorten a long syllable after an accented short syllable 
(change of J__ to Ju. See 28, 5, note). 


ti cavé | né minu|às; ta, | né majius facilis id; Sat. 2, 3, 177.  (Cavé for cavé.) 


650. Syncope (*cuz£iztg-ou£") is the omission of a short unaccented 
vowel. 
excide|rant ani[mó ; manet | alta | mente re|postum (for repositum) ; Aen. 1, 26. 


1 Technically called by the Greeks and Romans Synaloepha, or smearing together. 
The word Elision (Elisió) is used only by the /a?exy Roman Grammarians. 
2 The final vowel, or vowel with m, was xo? cut out. 
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PRONUNCIATIONS PECULIAR TO POETRY 


651. Unconscious Compression of Syllables of Extra Length. It often 
happens that a syllable, besides containing a long vowel, contains a 
consonant, or even two consonants, at the end, as in ác-tus, sanc-tus. 
A similar thing may happen at the end of a word before another begin- 
ning with a consonant, as in deds Latid, Aen. 1, 6. In daily speech, 
there was additional length in such cases. In verse, there must have 
been (as in modern verse in similar cases) an unconscious compression 
of each sound, which would bring the whole into the time belonging to 
the syllable in the regular march of the verse. This, however, would 
still leave the vowel perceptibly different from a short vowel. 


652. Occasional Use of Old-fashioned Pronunciations. The Roman 
poet occasionally employed pronunciations which, though once in regular 
use, had passed away in daily speech: 

I. In place of the pronunciations mihi, tibi, sibi, ibi, ubi, the old 
pronunciations mihi, tibi, sibi, ibi, ubi, might be used (28, 3). 

müsa mi|bj cau|sds memo|rà, quo | nümine | laesó; Aen. 1, 8. 

2. In place of such regular, pronunciations as arat, videt, erat, peteret, 
ferar, amor, etc., the old pronunciations arat, videt, erat,! peterét, ferar, 
amór,? patér, etc., might be used (26, note), especially in the caesura.® 

qui tene|ant, nam in|culta vildét, homi|nésne fe|raene; Aen. I, 308. 
Pergama | cum pete|rét in|conces|sosque hyme|naeós ; Aen. 1, sr. 
et dis | cára fe|rár et | vertice | sidera | tangam ; Met. 7, 61. 
omnia | vincit A|mor: et | nos cé|damus Ajmori; Ecl. ro, 69. 

3. In the Third Person Plural of the Perfect Indicative Active an old 

penult with short e (-érunt) is occasionally used by the poets.* 
obstipu|i, steté|runtque co[mae et vox | faucibus | haesit; Aen. 2, 774. 


653. Employment of Pronunciations Coming into Use in Daily Speech. 
Common speech tended to shorten the i before -us in Pronominal Genitives 
(21, note). The poets sometimes take advantage of this pronunciation. 

ünlus | ob no|xam et furi|ás Aiacis Olilei; Aen. 1, 41. 

654. Lengthening of Syllables Short in Daily Speech? In the first 

place (* thesis ")5 of any foot, a syllable which had never regularly been 


1 Similarly subiit, Aen. 8, 363, but for a different reason (152, 5, note). Virgil uses 
these long forms in -t only in the first syllable (“thesis ?) of the second, third, or fourth foot. 

2 Puér of Ecl. 9, 66, which never had the long e in speech, is to be explained by 654. 

8 This usage is technically called Diástole, or “drawing out.” 

4 Technically called “Systole,” or “drawing together,” i.e. shortening. 

5 The accented part of the foot. The remainder is called the “arsis.” 
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long in daily speech might be lengthened.! This happens especially 
with the enclitic -que, and the endings -a, -er, -is, -us, and -ur.? 

limina qué laujrusque dej, tójtusque mo|véri; Aen. 3, 9r. 

dóna dejhinc au|ró gravi|à sec|toque ele|phanto; Aen. 3, 464. 

per ter|ram, et ver 'sá pul vis in|scribitur | hasta; Aen. 1, 478. 

et direpta do,müs et | parvi | cásus I|üli; Aen. 2, 563. 

litora | iacté tir odijis Iü;nónis a|cerbae ; Aen. 1, 668. 

655. Separationofa Mute from a Following Liquid. The mute may be pro- 
nounced with the preceding vowel, adding a unit to the time, instead of be- 
ing pronounced, as usually, in the same impulse with the liquid (14,2, note). 

aut tere|brare ca|vàs utelri et temp tare la|teb-rás ; Aen. 2, 38. (Contrast 

tum levis | haut ul|trá late bras iam | quaerit ijmágó; Aen. 10, 663.) 


656. 1. Consonantal i and u Pronounced as Vowels. Consonantal i 
and u may be pronounced more fully, becoming vowels (2). 
nunc mare | nunc silujae (__U U|__U uv |__A); Epod. 13, 2. (Siluae for silvae.) 

2. Vowels i and u Pronounced as Consonants. The vowels i and u may 
be compressed, thus becoming consonants(2). This pronunciation throws 
the preceding consonant back into the preceding syllable, and makes that 
syllable long, even if in ordinary pronunciation it is short. 
aedifi|cant sec|taque in|texunt | ab-iete | costás; Aen.2,16. (Pronounce ab-yete.) 
cónüb|ioó iun|gam stabili proprijamque di|cáboó; Aen. 1, 73. (Pronounce 

coónüblyo.) 

657. Inventions of New Pronunciations. For a few words that had 
to be used in poetry, but were difficult or impossible in their ordinary 
pronunciation, a new one might be devised. Thus Virgil has Ásiae in 
Aen. 3, I, but Asia in 7, 701; Italiam in 1, 2, but Itali in 1, 109; Pria- 
midén in 6, 494, but Príameia in 2, 403. 

658. Contraction of Vowels? Difficult words are sometimes made 
possible to use through the contraction of two vowels. Thus Ilionei 
in Aen. I, 120; alved in 6, 412; sci in 3, 602 ; dehinc in 1, 131 (contrast 
dona de|hinc in 3, 464). 

659. Tmesis (‘cutting in two”). A poet often obtains variety, and 
sometimes can employ a word not otherwise possible to use, by cutting 
a compound into two parts. Thus hac celebrata tenus (hactenus cele- 
brata), Aen. 5, 603 ; super ünus eram (supereram would be impossible in 
the Dactylic Hexameter); Aen. 2, 567. 


1 Most of the syllables so lengthened come before a natural pause, generally the caesura. 
2 Occasionally also with -ul, -ut, -it, as in procül, Aen. 8, 98; capüt, 10, 394; facit, 
Ecl. 7, 23. 8 Technically called Synizésis, or Synaéresis, a taking-together. 


Part VI 


APPENDIX 


THE ROMAN CALENDAR 


660. The Romans divided time, as we do, by years, months, days, 

and hours. 
| 661. A given year as date was indicated either: 

I. By the names of the consuls in the Ablative Absolute with cón- 
sulibus (see first example in 421); or, less commonly 

2. By the number of the year as reckoned from the supposed date of 
the founding of the city (753 B.c.). 
annó trecenténsimó quinquágénsimó post Rómam conditam, ix the three hundred 

and fiftieth year after the founding of Rome; Rep. 1, 16, 25. 

a. To convert to our reckoning, subtract from 754 (upon the principle explained in 
footnote 4 below). Thus the date in the example above is 754 — 350 = 404. 

662. The months were Iànuàrius, Februarius, Martius, Aprilis, Maius, 
Iünius, Iülius, Augustus, September, October, November, December.! 


a. The names Iülius, /u/y, and Augustus, 4ugzst, were first given under 
Augustus, in honor respectively of Julius Caesar and Augustus hirhself. 
Before this time these months were called respectively Quinctilis and Sextilis.2 


663. After the reform of the Calendar by Julius Caesar in 46 B.c., the 
number of days assigned to the various months was as now. 


664. Days were reckoned from three fixed points in the month : the 
Kalends, or first day, and the Nones and Ides, respectively the seventh and 
fifteenth days in March, May, July, and October, the fifth and thirteenth in 
the other months? (Kalendae, Nonae,* Idüs, abbreviated K. or Kal., Non., Id.). 


1 Originally adjectives. Thus (ménsis) Ianuarius. 

2 The Roman year originally began with March. Hence the old names of Quinctilis 
(fifth month), and Sextilis (sixth), and the names of the remaining months (September, 
the seventh month, October, the eighth, November, the ninth, December, the tenth). 

8 Before the reform of the calendar, March, May, July, and October were reckoned as of 
31 days each, February of 28,and the rest of 29. The greater length of the first-mentioned 
months is the reason why the Nones and the Ides were put correspondingly later in them. 

4 So called because it was the ninth day, by the Roman way of reckoning (which 
includes the day reckoned /o), before the Ides. Thus the 7th is the ninth day back in 
_ the row 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. T 
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665. The various days of the month are reckoned as such and such 
a day defore one of these fixed points. The day immediately before the 
fixed points was so named, namely pridie (Kalendas, Nónàs, or Idis), 
the day before (the Kalends, etc.). Other days were designated by their 
number before the fixed points, both days being counted in the reckoning. 
Thus, while January 31 was pridie Kal. Feb. (the day before the first of 
February), January 30 was diés tertius ante Kal. Feb. (the third day 
back in the row — 30, 31, 1). The case is similar with the days before 
the Nones or Ides. 

Hence the rule for changing a modern date (except the day immedi- 
ately before a fixed point, or pridié) is : 

I. For days before the Nones or Ides, add one to the date of the 
Nones or Ides in the given month, and subtract the given number. 

Thus Jan. 2— 5 (date of Nones in Jan) -1 —2 — the 4th day 
before Nón. Ian. 

2. For days before the Kalends, add two! to the number of days in 
the month concerned, and subtract the given number. 

Thus Jan. 28 equals 31 + 2 — 28 = the 5th day before Kal. Feb. 


666. The grammatical form for the Kalends, Nones, and Ides as 
dates is the Ablative of the Time at Which (489). Thus Kalendis 
Februariis, (on) February rst. 


667. For the other days two forms are in common use. Thus: 
Jan. 29 = quartd (dié ante) Kal. Feb. = IV Kal. Feb., or 
Jan. 29 = ante diem quartum Kal. Feb. = a. d. IV Kal. Feb. 
a. The second way is perhaps descended from an original ante (dié quarto) 
Kalendàs Februarias, before (namely on the fourth day) the Kalends of Feb- 
ruary. The Ablative would easily pass over to the Accusative, in consequence 
of its position immediately after ante. 

668. The second of these forms is the more common. It is thought 
of as one word, so that ex, in, or ad may be used before it. Thus * from 
January 29 to November 3? = ex a.d. IV Kal. Feb. usque ad a.d. III 
Non. Nov. 


669. In leap year an extra day was inserted after Feb. 24 (a. d. VI 
Kal. Mart.), which was called the sixth day over again, i.e. a. d. bissextum 
Kal. Mart. Hence leap year was called annus bissextilis. After this 


day the reckoning went on as usual. 
1 This is because one has to reckon in not only the last day of the month, but also 


the first of the next (Kalendae). Hence the days reckoned are 28, 29, 30, 31, 1, so that 
28 is the fifth day back. 
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a. Before the reform, the year (355 days) was short of the true year. To 
make up for the difference, an extra month (ménsis intercaláris) of varying 
length (27 or 28 days), was inserted by the Pontifices after the 23d of 
February, the rest of February being then omitted. 


670. 1. The day was divided into two sets of twelve hours each, one 
running from sunrise to sunset, the other from sunset to sunrise. Thus 
the first hour is hóra prima (at night hóra prima noctis), the second, hóra 
secunda, the third, hora tertia, etc. But it is often impossible for us to 
tell whether, for a given hour, the Romans meant at the end of that 
hour (hóra prima = seven o'clock), or wéthin that hour (hóra prima — 
between six and seven). 

a. The hours differed greatly in length at different times in the year. 


2. In camp the night was divided into four watches of three Roman 


hours each (vigilia prima, secunda, tertia, quarta). 








671. CALENDAR 
DAYS OF MARCH, MAY, JULY, JANUARY, AUGUST, APRIL, JUNE, FEBRUARY 
OUR MONTH OCTOBER DECEMBER SEPTEMBER, NOVEMBER 

I Kal. Kal. Kal. 

2 IV Non. IV Nón. a.d. IV Non. 
3 III III a.d. III 

4 prid. prid. * prid. * 
5 Non. Non. Non. _ 

6 VIII VIII a.d. VIII Id. 
7 VII VII a.d. VII « 
8 VI VI a.d. VI * 
9 V V a.d Vv «“ 
10 IV IV a.d IV € 
II III III a.d. HI “ 
12 prid. prid. prid. *« 
13 Id. Id. Id. 

14 : XIX .d. XVIII ad. XVI Kal 
I5 .d. XVIII . XVII a.d XV " 
16 . XVII XVI a.d. XIV “ 
17 XVI XV ad. XIII *« 
18 XV XIV ad. XII * 
19 XIV XIII a.d XI *« 
20 XIII XII a.d X «* 
21 XII XI a.d IX * 
22 XI X a.d. VIII “ 
23 X IX ad. VII * 
24 IX a.d VI * 
25 a.d. V[VI] * 
26 VI ad. IV[V] * 
27 VI V a.d. III(IV| “ 
28 V IV prid.Kal{IIT}“ 
29 IV [prid. Kal. 
30 I I (Theformsin brackets 






are for leap year.) 
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ROMAN MONEY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES 
ROMAN MEASURES OF MONEY AND WEIGHT 


672. The original unit of weight and value was the as, a mass of 
copper, weighing nearly one pound, or libra. This was divided into 
twelve ounces (ünciae). 

The following table shows the more important fractions : 


Ounces Ounces 
) sémiiincia (sémis = a half) 7 septiinx (septem ünciae) 
I üncia 8 bessis or bes 
2 sSextàáns (a sixth) 9 dódràns (déquadrans, a fourth off) 
3 quadrans (a fourth); also terüncius Io déxtàáns (désextàns, a sixth off) 
4 triéns (a third) II deünx (deüncia, an ounce of ) 
§ quinciinx (quinque ünciae) I2 as (of money, libra of weight) 
6 sémis or sémissis (a half) 


673. 1. For any kind of thing, these terms may be used to express fractions having 
12 for a denominator. Thus } = sextàns, j^; = quincünx, 2 = dódráns. 

2. Fractions having 1 for a numerator may be indicated by an ordinal with or without 
pars. Thus 4 = dimidia or dimidia pars (also dimidium), 4 — tértia or tertia pars. 

3. Fractions having a denominator greater by 1 than the numerator may be indicated 
by a cardinal number with partés. Thus 4 — duae partés. 

4. Other fractions are indicated by the cardinal for a numerator and the ordinal for 
a denominator. Thus $ — duae quintae. 

$. Fractions may also be indicated by addition. Thus 2 = dimidia et quarta (4 + }). 

6. Proportions in inheritances are indicated by any of these forms, with ex. Thus 
hérés ex asse (Plin. Ep. 5, 1, 9), Air to the whole, hérés ex parte quarta (édid.), heir to 
a fourth; hérés ex triente, heir to a third, etc. 


674. The as was reduced till, at the close of the Second Punic War, 
it weighed but one ounce. Its value was then a little less than two cents 
(or about 12. English). 


675. 1. Other coins were the séstertius, a small silver coin, the dénarius, 
a larger silver coin, and the aureus or gold piece. The sum of a thousand 
sesterces was called séstertium (originally a Genitive Plural,'*of sesterces’’). 
The word nummus (*' coin ")is often attached to séstertius or aureus. When 
used alone, nummus stands for séstertius. The table is as follows :! 


2j assés ^ — 1 séstertius? (a little more than 4 cents, or 27. English money). 
4 Séstertii = 1 dénarius (a little more than 16 cents, or 87. English money). 
25 dénarii — r aureus (about $4,or 17s. English money). 
Iooo séstertil = 1 séstertium (about $42.50, or £8 ros. English money). 
1 Since values frequently changed, a table can be only approximate. 


2 Sémis tertius, the third part a half, ie. two whole numbers + 4. 
8 Dénàrius, a piece of money containing ten assés (déni) ; cf. “ tenpence.” 
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2. The reckoning of money was by the sesterce and its multiples, as 
follows: 

a) Up to 2000, by sesterces. Thus trigintà séstertii, 30 sesterces ; trecenti 
s€stertii, 300 sesterces. 

5) From 2000 to 1,000,000, by thousands of sesterces, i.e. by séstertia. The 
numeral used was generally the distributive (sometimes the ordinal). Thus: 
bina (duo) séstertia, 2000 sesterces. 

c) From 1,000,000 upwards, by hundreds of thousands of sesterces, i.e. by 
centéna milia séstertium.! The numeral used was the adverb. Thus deciéns 
centéna milia séstertium — ten times 100,000, = 1,000,000. 

But the words centéna milia are generally omitted, and sometimes even the 
word séstertium. Thus deciéns séstertium, or simply deciéns, = 1,000,000. 


3. The sign HS was used for either a séstertius or a séstertium, the difference being 
ordinarily shown by the use of cardinal and distributive numerals respectively. With an 
abbreviation in Roman numerals, a straight mark drawn above means séstertia. Thus: 


HS XXX = triginta séstertii, 30 sesterces 
HS XXX = tricésima séstertia, 30,000 sesterces 


676. RoMAN MEasuReEs OF LENGTH 
4 digiti (^ finger-breadths ") — 1 palmus (“palm”) 
4 palmi =I pés (11.6 inches) 
2 pedés — r gradus ("step") 
2 gradüs — 1 passus (‘ pace")2 
Iooo passüs = mille passüs or mille passuum (“ mile) 


a. A stadium (from a Greek word) was an eighth of a Roman mile (a little less than 
our furlong). 

5. The unit of measure of land was a iügerum (translated acre, but really a little less 
than 4 of an acre), an area of 240 by 120 feet. 


677. RoMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY 
Liquid Measure Dry Measure 
1l cyathi8 =1 acétábulum 1i cyathi =1 acétábulum 
2 acétábula — 1 quártárius 2 acétabula = r quartarius 
2 quartarii — 1 hémina 2 quártárii — r hémina 
2 héminae =1 sextárius (about a pint) 2 héminae =1 sextárius 
6 sextürii =1 congius 8sextárii — 1r sémodius 
4congii =1 urna 2 sémodii -— 1 modius (about a peck) 
2 urnae = r amphora 


20 amphorae — r culleus 
a. A sextárius (pint) thus contained 12 cyathi (3 x 2 x 2 x 2). 


1 Séstertium is here a true genitive plural. 

2 One double pace, that is, one easy step with each foot, or a little less than 5 feet. 
Hence mille passüs, or mille passuum — a little less than one English mile. (The Roman 
mile has been estimated at 4851 feet. The English mile = 5280 feet.) 

8 Cyathus meant originally s»a// Jad4e. 
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ROMAN NAMES 


678. 1. The Roman regularly had three names: the praendmen, or 
first name (our “given name "), the nomen, or Srincipal name, and the 
cognomen, or additional name. Thus: 

praenómen nómen cognomen 
Marcus Tullius Cicero 

a) The praenómen indicates the individual, the nomen the géns, 
or largest unit of related persons (our “last name"), the cognd- 
men, the family, or smaller unit of related persons. 

6) The nómen always ends in-ius. Thus Tullius, Cornélius, Iülius. 

c) The cognómen originally indicated some personal peculiarity. Thus Scaevola, 
left-handed, Cicero, chick-pea, or wart, Balbus, isping. But of course these names 
lost all personal application as they were passed down, just as have our names 
White, Brown, Armstrong, etc. 

2. A second cognomen was sometimes added to commemorate an 
achievement. Thus Cornélius Scipió Africánus (congueror of Africa). 

a. From the Fourth Century, this was often called an agnómen. 


3. The praenómina, with their abbreviations, are : 


A. Aulus L. Lücius Q. Quintus 
App. Appius M. Marcus Sex. Sextus 
C. Gaius M'. Manius Ser. Servius 
Cn. Gnaeus Mam. Mamercus Sp. Spurius 
D. | Decimus N. Numerius T. Titus 

K.  Kaesó P. Püblius : Ti(b). Tiberius 


4. An adopted son took the name of the adoptive father, adding his 
own gentile name in the form of an adjective in-anus. Thus L. Aemilius 
Paulus, being adopted by P. Cornelius Scipio, became P. Cornelius Scipió 
Aemilianus. 

a. But irregular methods ultimately came into fashion. Thus when Pliny 
the Younger, whose name had been P. Caecilius Secundus, was adopted by his 
uncle C. Plinius Secundus, instead of taking the name C. Plinius Secundus 
Caecilianus (as by the older usage he would have done), he took the name 
C. Plinius Caecilius Secundus. 

5. Women had no praenómina, but were called by the feminine form 
of the name of the géns. Thus the daughter of Marcus Tullius Ciceró 
was called Tullia. If there were two daughters, they were distinguished 
as the “elder” and the “younger” (thus Tullia Maior, Tullia Minor). 
If there were other daughters, the later-born were called “ third 
(Tertia), “fourth” (Quarta), etc. 
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679. List of words containing a long vowel before two or more con- 


sonants. 


Omitted are: 


I) Words containing ns, nf, nx, nct, before which the vowel is always long. See 18. 
2) Verbs in -scó, in all but three of which the vowel before the suffix is long. See 23, 4. 
3) Shortened Perfect forms in -ásse, -ésse, -1sse, -ásti, -€sti, -isti, etc., in which the 


vowel before 8 is always long. See 168, 1, and footnote 1. 


4) Nominatives in -x, -ps, -bs, before which the vowel is long if long in the other cases, 
as léx, Gen. légis; Cyclops, Gen. Cyclópis; plébs, Gen. plébis. 


5) Derivatives in -átrum, -Abrum, etc. 


See 28, 2. 


6) Compounds, derivatives, and parallel formations of words containing a long vowel. 
See 22, 24. Thus órnó implies Srndmentum, lüxus implies lüxuria, actum 
implies áctus (-üs), áctio, actor, etc. 

7) Proper names and rare words. 


But several words belonging under 5), 6), or 7) are, for greater con- 
venience, included in the list. 


actum, áctió, etc. 
Adràstus 

Africa Afri, etc. 
Alcéstis 

Aléctó 

aliptés 

Amazon 
anguilla 
Aquillius 
aratrum 

ardeo, ársi, etc. 
athla 

athlétés 

atrium 

Atrius 


bardus 
Bédriacum 
béstia 
biméstris 
bovillus 
Büthrotum 


candélabrum 
catélla, chain 
catillus 
chirürgus 
cicatrix 
Cincius 

clatri 
Clytém(n)éstra 
Cnóssus 
coméstum 
cómptum, etc. 
contid 

corolla 


crábró 

Créssa 

cribrum 
crispus 

crusta, crüstum 


delübrum 
démptum 
déxtans 
Diéspiter 
digladior 
digredior 
dodrans 
dolabra 


ébrius 
émptum, etc. 
esca 
Esquiliae 
Etrüscus 
existimó 


fastus, court-day 
favilla 

féstus 

fixi, fixum 
flabrum 

-flixi, -flictum 
flüctus 

flüxi, flüxus 
forma 

fractum, fragmen 
-frixi 

früctus 

friistra 

früstum 


fürtim, fürtum 
füstis 


geographia 
georgicus 
glossàrium 


Helléspontus 
hibiscum 
hillae 

hornus 
horsum 
Hymettus 


Illyria 
inlüstris 
intrórsum 
involücrum 
Iolcus 
istorsum 
iüglàns 
iürgo 
jüstus 
iuxta 


labrum, basin 
lamna 

lapsus 
làrdum 

Làrs 

larva 

làtrina 

làtro, dark 
lavabrum 
lavacrum 
léctum (from legd) 


lémna 
lémniscus 
Lémnos 
lentiscus 
libra 

lictor 

lübricus 
lüctus 
lüstrum, expfiation 
lüstro 

lüxi 

lüxus, Zexury 
Lycürgus 


malle, etc. 
Manlius 
Marcellus 
Marcus 
Mars 

Marsi 
massa 
mercénnarius 
Métrodorus 
métropolis 
mille 
milvus 
Mostellária 
mücró 
müscus 


Narnia 
nárró 
násturcium 
nefástus 
nixus 
nólle, etc. 
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nóndum 
nóngenti 

nonne 

Norba 

nillus 

nündinae 
nüntió, nüntius 
nüptum, nüptiae 
nütrio, nütrix 


Onchéstus 
Opis, Opüntis 
orca 

orchéstra 
Ordior 

ordó 

Órnó 

Oscitáns 
osculum, Oosculor 
Ostia 

Ostium 

ovillus 

Oxus 


páctum (from pango) 
palimpsestus 
palüster 

pastillus 

pastum, pastor, etc. 
pégma 

periclitor 
Perméssus 
Phoenissa 

pistum, pistor, etc. 
pléctrum 
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plostellum 
Pollio 
Polymestor 
posca 
pragmaticus 
Praxitelés 
préndo 
primórdium 
princeps 
priscus 
pristinus 
Procrüstes 
promptum, etc. 
prorsum 
prosper, prosperus 
prostibulum 
Püblicola 
püblicus 
Püblius 
pulvillus 
purgo 
püstula 


quartus 

quincünx 

quindecim 

quinquátrüs 

quinque, quintus 

Quintilianus, Quin- 
tus 

quorsum 


rástrum 

reapse 

réctum, rector, etc. 
regnuni 

rexi 


rixa 

roscidus 

Roscius 

rostrum 

Roxàne 

rücto, rüctus, etc. 
rursum 

rüsticus 


Sársina ‘ 
scéptrum 
ségnis 
sémestris 
sémüncia 
sescüncia 
Sesostris 
sésqui- 
sestertius 
Sestius 

Séstos 
simulacrum 
sinistrórsus 
sistrum 
sobrius 
Sócrates 
solstitium 
sospes 

sospita 
stágnum 

stilla 

struxi, strüctum, etc. 
sublüstris 
suillus 
sümptum, etc. 
sürculus 
sürsum 
Sütrium 


táctum, etc. 
Tartéssus 
Tecméssa 
téctum, etc. 
Telméssus 
Témnos 
téxi 
theatrum 
Thréssa 
Tillius 
traxi 

tristis 

illus 

üncia 
ündecim 
üsürpó 


vallum, vallus 


vasculum 
vastus 
Vectis 
végrandis 
Vélabrum 
Venafrum 
véndó 
vérnus 
vestibulum 
vestigium 
vixi, victus 
villa 
villum 
vindémia 
Vipsanius 
viscus 
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CATALOGUE OF VERBS 


Most verbs of the First and Fourth Conjugations with principal parts of the usual 
type are omitted; and of the Denominatives of the Second Conjugation and the Incho- 
atives only a few are given. Compounds are not noted unless they present some 
irregularity in formation, or a change in the form of the root-syllable (see 41, 42). In 
such cases the variation is shown under the simple verb. Some compounds are also 
given separately with cross references to the simple verb, but generally only at the begin- 
ning of the list (compounds of ad and con), by way of illustration. A prefixed hyphen 
indicates that the form occurs only in compounds (not necessarily in all compounds). 

Forms which are unusual and may well be omitted by a student in memorizing 
the principal parts are inclosed in ( ). Some very rare forms are omitted entirely. 
Perfect forms in -ii beside -ivi are not ordinarily noted. For the forms making up 
the Principal Parts, especially the fourth, see 150. When the Future Active Participle 
does not follow the formation of the Perfect Passive Participle (182), it is added in ( ). 
Forms inclosed in [ ] indicate the derivation or formation. The abbreviations Dep., 
Def., Impers., Irreg. are used for Deponent, Defective, Impersonal, and Irregular. 


abdo, see do. adlicio, see -licio. 
abicid, see iacio. adluó, see -luo. 
abigo, see ago. adnud, see -nuo. 
abluo, see -luo. adolésco, see alésco. 
abnud, see -nuà. adquiro, see quaero. 
aboled, destroy, abolere, abolevi, abo- ^ adsideo, see sedeo. 

litum. agnosco, see nosco. 
aboléscó, vanish, abolescere, abolévi. ago, move, agere, egi, actum. So 
abripio, see rapid. circum-agó, per-ago, praeter-ago, 
abscidó, see caedo. sat-Jago. But abigo, ab-igere, ab- 
abstineó, see teneo. egi, ab-àctum; so ad-igo, amb-igo, 
accendo, see -cendo. exigo, prodigo, red-igd, sub-igo, 
accido, see cado. trans-igo. Note also cogo, cogere, 
accidóo, see caedo. coegi, co-àctum ; dego, degere. 
accipio, see capio. aid, say. Def. 198, r. 
accumbo, see -cumbo. albed, de white, albere [albus]. 
acuó, sharpen, acuere, acui, acütum. albésco, become white, albescere. 
addo, see do. aléscó, crow up, alescere. co-alesco, 
adficio, see facio. co-alescere, co-alui (old colesco, 
adfligo, see -fligo. coléscere, colui); ad-olésco, grow 
adgredior, see gradior. up, ad-oléscere, ad-olévi, ad-ultum ; 
adhibeo, see habeo. ex-olesco, ex-olescere, ex-olevi, ex- 
adicio, see iació olétum; in-olesco, sub-olesco in 
adigó, see ago. Pres. Syst. only. See also obsolésco. 
adimo, see emo. algeo, be cold, algere, alsi. 
adipiscor, see apiscor. algésco, get cold, algescere, alsi. 
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aló, nourish, alere, alui, altum (alitum 
mostly late). 

ambio, see eo. 

amició, wrap about, amicire, amictum. 
(Perf. rare, amicui, amixi.) 

amo, /ove, -are, -avi, -atum. 

amplector, see -plector. 

ango, choke, angere. 

aperio, ofen, aperire, aperui, apertum. 

apiscor, a/£a?n, apisci,aptussum. Dep. 
ad-ipiscor, ad-ipisci, ad-eptus sum; 
so ind-ipiscor, red-ipiscor. 

arceó, confine, arcere, arcui. Cpds. 
-erced, -ercere, -ercul, -ercitum. 

arcessó (sometimes accerso), send after, 
arcessere, arcessivi, arcessitum. 

arded, d/aze, ardere, arsi, arsurus. 

árdésco, blaze up, ardéscere, arsi, (ex)- 
arsurus. 

áreo, be dry, arere. 

árésco, become dry, arescere, (ex)-arui. 

arguo, make known, arguere, argui (ar- 
gütus, Adj.). 

aro, plourh, -are, -àvi, -atum. 

arripio, see rapio. 

ascendo, see scando. 

ascribo, see scribo. 

aspergo, see spargo. 

aspicio, see -spició. 

attineo, see teneo. 

attingo, see tango. 

audeo, audere, ausus sum. Semi-Dep. 
(Perf. Subj. ausim, 168, 5.) 

audio, 4ear, audire, audivi, auditum. 

aufero, see fero. 

augeo, 2^c7ease, augere, auxi, auctum. 

avé, hai]. Def. 200. 


balbitid, stammer, balbütire. 

bibo, dvi, bibere, bibi, potum. 

blandior, coax, blandiri, blanditus sum. 
Dep. [blandus]. 


cado, /a//, cadere, cecidi, càsürus. 
Cpds. -cid6, -cidere, -cidi, -cásum. 

caedo, cut, caedere, cecidi, caesum. 
Cpds. -cido, -cidere, -cidi, -cisum. 
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caleó, 6¢ warm, calere, calui, calitürus. 

calésco, grow warm, calescere, -calui. 

canded, be bright, candere, candui. 

candésco, grow bright, candéscere, 
-candui. 

caned, be gray, canere [canus]. 

canésco, grow gray, Canéscere, canui. 

canó, simg, canere, cecini (Partic. sup- 
plied by cantatum from canto). 
Cpds. -cino, -cinere, -cinui (rarely 
-cecini). 

capesso, seize cagerly, capessere, capes- 
sivi, capessitum [capio, 212, 4]. 

capió, ‘ake, capere, cepi, captum. So 
ante-capio. But in other cpds. 
-cipid, -cipere, -cépi, -ceptum. 

careo, be without, carere, carui, caritü- 
rus. 

carpo, p/uck, carpere, carpsi, carptum. 
Cpds. -cerpo, -cerpere, -cerpsi, -cerp- 
tum. 

caved, take care, cavere, cavi, cautum. 

cedo, give. Def. 200. 

cédo, depart, cedere, cessi, cessum. 

-cello, zzse, -cellere (celsus, Adj.). 
Ante-, ex-, prae-, re-. 

-cendó, durn, -cendere, -cendi, -censum 
[*cando ; cf. candeo]. Ac-,in-, suc-. 

cénsed, vate, think, censere, censul, 
cénsum. 

cerno, separate, decide, cernere, crévi, 
-rétum (certus, Adj. rarely Par- 
tic.). . 

cied, stir up, ciere, civi, citum. But 
ac-ciO, ac-cire, ac-civi, ac-citum ; 
other cpds. vary between -cio, -cire, 
-citum, and -cieo, -ciere, -citum. 

cingo, gird, cingere, cinxi, cinctum. 

cláreo, be órigAt, clarere [clarus]. 

clarésco, grow bright, clarescere. 

clauded, /:mp, claudere (also claudo, 
claudere) [claudus ]. 

claudo, »Az*, claudere, clausi, clausum. 
Cpds. -clüdo, -clüdere, -clüsi, -cli- 
sum. 

clepó, s¢ea/, clepere, clepsi (rare verb). 

clued, & sazd, cluére (rare verb). 
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coepi, began, coeptum (early Latin 
coepio, coepere). Def. 199, 2. 

coerced, see arceo. 

cognosco, see nosco. 

cógó, see ago. 

cold, cultivate, colere, colui, cultum. 

combüró, see üro. 

comminiscor, devise, comminisci, com- 
mentus sum. Dep. [men- zz» me- 
min, etc.]. 

cómo, cozib, comere, compsi, comptum 
[emo]. 

comperió, see -perio. 

compescó, restrain, compescere, com- 
pescul. 

complector, see -plector. 

compleo, see -pled. 

comprim6, see premo. 

concidó, see cado. 

concido, see caedo. 

concinó, see cano. . 

concipió, see capio. 

conclüdo, see claudo. 

concupisco, /omg for, -cupiscere, -cu- 
pivi, -cupitum [cupio]. 

concutio, see quatio. 

condó, establish, condere, condidi, con- 
ditum [cf. do]. Perf. of abs-condo, 
abs-condi. 

conficid, see facio. 

confiteor, see fateor. 

confringó, see frango. 

congredior, see gradior. 

congruü, agree, congruere, 
[con-gruo; cf. in-gruo]. 

conició, see iacio. 

coniveo, /;45, conivére (conixi, co- 
nivi, rare). 

conquiro, see quaero. 

conspició, see -spicio. 

constituo, see statuo. 

consulo, consult, consulere, consului, 
consultum. 

contineo, see teneo. 

contingo, see tango. 

coquó, cook, coquere, coxi, coctum. 


corripio, see rapio. 


congrui 
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crédó, dclzeve, credere, credidi, credi- 
tum [cf. do]. 

crepó, ra///e, crepare, crepui (crepavi 
rare), crepitum. 

crésco, grow, Crescere, crevi, cretum. 

cubo, recline, cubare, cubui (cubavi 
rare), cubitum. 

cüdó, s/rz£e, cüdere, -cüdi, -cusum. 

-cumbé, recline, -cumbere, -cubui, 
-cubitum. Ac-, con-, etc. 

cupió, desire, cupere, cupivi, cupitum. 

curro, 7454, Currere, cucurri, cursum. 
In cpds. Perf. -cucurri and -curri, 
the latter more common. 


débeo, see habeo. 

decet, 7/5 fitting,decére,decuit. Impers. 

defendó, see -fendóo. 

dégó, see ago. 

déleó, destroy, delere, delevi, deletum. 

démo, see emo. 

dico, say, dicere, dixi, dictum. Imperat. 
dic, 164, r. 

diribeo, see habeo. 

disco, /earn, discere, didici. 

discutio, see quatio. 

distinguo, see stinguo. 

divido, divide, -videre, -visi, -visum. 

do, gtve, dare, dedi, datum. Irreg. 
197. So circum-do, satis-do, etc. 
But ab-do, ab-dere, ab-didi, ab- 
ditum; so ad-do, con-do, credo, 
de-do, di-do, é-d6, in-do, ob-do, per- 
do, pro-do, red-do, sub-do, tra-do, 
vén-d6 ; in these is contained also, 
in part, another verb -do, meaning 
put, and related to facio. 

doceo, Zeach, docere, docui, doctum. 

doled, suffer, dolere, dolui, doliturus. 

domo, fame, domàre, domui, domitum. 

dormio, sZee?, dormire, dormivi, dormi- 
tum. 

dücó, /ead, dücere, düxi, ductum. 
perat. düc, 164, 1. 


Im- 


edo, ea/, esse, edi, esum (but com-éstum 
beside com-ésum). Irreg. 196. 
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6d6, see dé. 

egeo, want, egére, egui.  Ind-igeo, 
ind-igére, ind-igui [ind-, 51, 9]. 

élicio, see -licid. 

émineó, project, eminere, Eminui [cf. 
eminus]. 

emo, /a£e, buy, emere, emi, emptum. 
Co-emo, inter-emo or inter-imo, per- 
emo or perimo, ad-imo, dir-imo, 
ex-imo, red-imo. Cf. also demo, 
take away, demere, dempsi, demp- 
tum; so como, promo, sumo. 

eo, go, ire, il (ivi), itum. Irreg. 194. 
So in cpds, except ambio, go 
around, ambire, ambivi, ambitum. 

ésurio, b¢ hungry, esurire, esuriturus 
[edo, 212, 3]. 

excello, see -cello. 

excutió, see quatio. 

exerceó, see arceo. 

exoléscó, see alésco. 

experior, see -perior. 

explódó, see plaudo. 

exstinguó, see -stinguo. 

exud, fake off, exuere, exul, exiitum 
[ex-uo; cf. ind-uo]. 


facess0, fulfil, depart, facessere, fa- 
cessivi (facessi), facessitum [facio, 
212, 4]. 

fació, make, facere, feci, factum. Im- 
perat. fac, 164, 1; faxo, faxim, 168, 
5. For passive, see fio. So bene- 
facio, cale-facio, etc., 31, 3; 218, 3, 
But in prepositional cpds. -ficio, 
-ficere, -féci, -fectum. 

falló, deceive, fallere, fefelli (falsus, 


Adj). Re-, Perf. re-felli. [*fal-no, 
168, D.] 
farcid, stuff, farcire, farsi, fartum 


(farctum rare). Cpds. -fercio or 
-farcio, -fertum. 

fateor, confess, fateri, fassus sum. Dep. 
Cpds. -fiteor, -fiteri, -fessus sum. 

faveo, favor, favere, favi, fautum. 

-fendó, stvike, -fendere, -fendi, -fensum. 


De., of-. 
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ferio, strike, ferire. 
feró, carry, ferre, tuli (tetuli), latum. 
Irreg. 198. So cpds., eg. 
ad-fero, at-tuli, al-latum 
tum) ; 
au-fero, abs-tuli, ab-latum ; 
con-fero, con-tuli, con-latum (col- 
latum) ; 
dif-fero, dis-tuli, di-latum ; 
ef-fero, ex-tuli, e-latum ; 
in-fero, in-tuli, in-latum ; 
of-fero, ob-tuli (rarely obs-tuli), 
ob-latum. 
re-ferd, re-ttuli (43, 1), re-latum 
(rel-latum). 
ferved, 4oi/, fervere (fervi, ferbui rare), 
(fervo, fervere, poetical). 
fido, frust, fidere, fisus sum. Semi- 
Dep. 
figs, fix, figere, fixi, fixum. 
finds, s//;/, indere, fidi, fissum. 
fingo, mould, fingere, finxi, fictum. 
finio, finish, finire, finivi, finitum 
[finis]. 
fio, fieri, factus sum, used as passive 
of facio. Irreg. 195. 
flecto, ‘urn, flectere, flexi, 
[flec-to, 108, E]. 
fleo, weep, flere, flevi, fletum. 
-flig6, dash, -fligere, -flixi, -flictum. 
Ad-, cón., etc. 
flo, //ow, flare, flavi, flatum. 
floreo, //oom, florere, florui [flos]. 
fluo, Zow, fluere, fliixi (fluxus, Adj.). 
fodio, dig, fodere, fodi, fossum. 
(for), sfeak, fari, fatus sum. Def. 
198, 5. 
foveo, warm, cherish, fovére, fovi, 
fotum. 
frangó, break in pieces, frangere, frégi, 
fractum. Cpds. -fringo, -fringere, 
-frégi, -fractum. 
fremo, grow/, fremere, fremui. 
frend6, crush, frendere, frésum (fres- 
sum). 
frico, rub, fricare, fricui, frictum (fri- 
catum). 


(ad-la- 


flexum 
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friged, de cold, frigere. 

frigésco, grow cold, frigéscere, -frixi. 

fruor, exjoy, frui, fructus sum (fruiti- 
rus). Dep. 

fugio, /fee, fugere, fügi, fugitiirus. 

fulcio, support, fulcire, fulsi, fultum. 

fulged, flash, fulgere, fulsi (fulgo, ful- 
gere, poet.). 

fundó, our, fundere, füdi, füsum. 

fungor, perform, fungi, fünctus sum. 
Dep. 

furo, rage, furere. 


gaudeo, rejoice, gaudere, gavisus sum. 
Semi-Dep. 

gemo, gvoan, gemere, gemul. 

gero, carry, gerere, gessi, gestum. 

gigno, deget, gignere, genui, genitum 
[gi-gn-o, 168, B]. 

glisco, swel/, gliscere. 

gradior, s’ep, gradi, gressus sum. Dep. 
Cpds. -gredior, -gredi, -gressus. 


habeó, Zo/d, habere, habui, habitum. 
Cpds. -hibeo, -hibere, -hibui, -hibi- 
tum. Cf.also praebeo (rarely prae- 
hibeo), praebere, praebui, praebi- 
tum ; debeo (from de-hibeo), debere, 
debui, debitum. 

haereo, stick, haerere, haesi, haesürus. 

haurio, drain, haurire, hausi, haustum 
(hausürus).  (Imperf. hauribant, 
164, 4.) 

havé, see avé. 

hebeo, de d/unt, hebere. 

hiscó, gape, hiscere [hid]. 

horreo, Gristle, be afraid, horrere, 
horrui. 


iaceo, ze, iacere, iacui. 

iacio, throw, iacere, lecl, iactum. So 
super-iacio. But in other cpds. 
-iciG, -icere, -iéci, -iectum. For the 
length of the first syllable in cpds., 
see 80, 1. 

ici, struck, ictum (ic6, icere, early 
Latin). 
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imbuo, we/, imbuere, imbui, imbütum. 

immineó, P0jzec/, imminere [cf. e- 

. mined}. 

indiged, see eged. 

indulged, b¢ kind, indulgere, indulsi. 

induó, put on, induere, indui, indütum 
[ind-uo ; cf. ex-ud]. 

ingruo, fall upon, ingruere, ingrui 
[in-gruo; cf. con-gruo.] 

inquam, say. Def. 198,2. 

inveteráscó, become fixed, -ascere, -àvi 
[in-vetero, vetus]. 

iubeo, order, iubere, iussi, iussum. 

iungó, /ozz, iungere, iünxi, iünctum. 

iuvo, azd, iuvare, iüvi, iütum (iuvati- 
rus, but ad-iütürus). 


labor, 5Z;?, labi, lapsus sum. Dep. 

Jacessó, excite, lacessere, lacessivi, 
lacessitum [lacio; cf. -liced]. 

laedo, Aur!, laedere, laesi laesum. 
Cpds. -lid6, -lidere, -lisi, -lisum. 

lambo, /zc£, lambere (lambui rare). 

langueo, be weak, languere. 

languéscó, become weak, languescere, 
langui. 

largior, /avisk, largiri, largitus sum. 
Dep. [largus.] 

lateo, /ze Aid, latere, latui. 

lavo, Jathe, lavare, lavi, lautum or 
lotum (rarely lavatum). (Early and 
poet. lavo, lavere)  Elavo. Cf. 
also -luo. 


- lego, collect, read, legere, legi, lectum. 


So ad-lego, inter-lego, prae-lego, re- 
lego, sub-lego, trans-lego; pel-lego 
or per-lego (also pel-ligo, per-ligo). 
But intellego, intellegere, intel- 
lexi, intel-lectum, and so neg-lego 
(rarely Perf. intellegi, neglegi); 
di-igo, diligere, dilexi, di-lectum ; 
colligo, colligere, collegi, col-lec- 

libet (early lubet), z/ is pleasing, libere, 
libuit or libitum est. Impers. 

liceo, 2e for sale, licere, licui. 

liceor, 24, liceri, licitus sum. Dep. 
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licet, :¢ ts permitted, licere, licuit or 
licitum est. Impers. 

-licid, /wre, -licere, -lexi, -lectum. 
[*lacioó ; cf. lacesso.] So ad.licio, 
inicio, pel-icio (per-licio). But 
é-licid, é-licere, e-licui, e-licitum. 

lingo, Z:zc£, lingere, linxi, linctum. 

lino, desmear, linere, levi, litum. 

linquó, /eave, linquere, liqui, -lictum. 

liqueo, 2e fluid, liquere, licui. 

liquor, 2e fluid, liqui. Dep. 

loquor, s?ea£, loqui, locütus sum. 
Dep. 

lüceo, b¢ light, lücere, lüxi [lux]. 

lüdo, A/ay, ludere, lüsi, lusum. 

lügeo, mourn, lugere, lüxi. 

luo, loose, atone for, luere, lui. 

-luó, wash, -luere, -lui, -litum [lavo]. 

A b., ad-, con-, etc. 


madeo, 2e wet, madere, madul. 

maereó, grzeve, maerere. 

malo, prefer, malle, malui 
Irreg. 192. 

mando, chew, mandere, mandi, màn- 
sum. 

maneó, remain, manere, mansi, màn- 
sum. 

medeor, remedy, mederi. 

memini, remember. Def. 

mentior, decerve, mentiri, 
sum. Dep. 

mereó, deserve, merere, merui, meri- 
tum; also Dep. mereor. 

mergo, aif, mergere, mersi, mersum. 

métior, measure, metiri, mensus sum. 
Dep. 

meto, »2010, metere, messul, messum. 

metuo, fear, metuere, metui. 

micó, shake, micare, micui. So é-, in- 
ter-; but di-mic6, -adre, -avi (-ui 
rare), -atum. 

mings, make water, mingere, minxi, 
mictum. 

minuó, /essezs, minuere, minui, minü- 
tum. 

misceó, mzx, miscere, miscui, mixtum. 


[ volo]. 


Dep. 
199, r. 


mentitus 
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misereor, £:¢y, misereri, miseritus sum 


(misertus). Dep. 
miseret, excites pity in, miseruit. Im- 
pers. 


mitto, send, mittere, misi, missum. 

mold, grind, molere, molui, molitum. 

moneó, advise, monere, monui, moni- 
tum. 

mordeó, 474, mordere, momordi, mor- 
sum. 

morior, ae, mori (sometimes moriri, 
165, 1), mortuus sum (moriturus). 
Dep. 

moved, move, movere, movi, mótum. 

mulceo, s¢vo#e, mulcere, mulsi, mulsum. 

mulgeo, »::/£, mulgére, mulsi, mulsum. 

nanciscor, ect, nancisci, nactus or 
nanctus sum. Dep. 

náscor, óe dorm, nasci, natussum. Dep. 

neco, s/ay, necare, necavi (necui rare), 
necatum. E-necd (é-nic6d rare), é- 
necare, é-necui, €-nectum (é-nic4vi, 
é-necatum rare). 

necto, iud, nectere, nexul (nexi), 
nexum [nec-to, 168, £]. 

neglegó, see lego. 

neo, 5/77», nere, nevi. 

nequeó, see queo. 

ninguit (ningit), z¢ snows. 

nited, sAz:e, nitere, nitul. 

nitor, /ean on, strive, niti, nixus or 
nisus sum. 

no, swzn, nare, navi. 

noceó, 4arm, nocére, nocui, nocitum. 

nolo, wz! mot, nolle, nolui [volo]. 
Irreg. 192. 

nósco (early gnosco), ^o, noscere, 
novi,notum. (Fornosse, noram, etc., 
see 168, 2.) So inter-, per-, prae-, 
ignosco ; but agnitum from agnosco 
(also ad-gnosco) and cognitum from 
cognosco. 

nübo, ver/, marry, nübere, nüpsi, nüp- 
tum. 

-nuà, sod, -nuere, -nul. Ab-, ad- (an-), 
in-, re-. 


Impers. 
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obliviscor, /orget, oblivisci, oblitus 
sum. Dep. 

oboedio, o/ey, oboedire, oboedivi, oboe- 
ditum. 

obsoléscd, wear out, go out of use, 
obsolescere, obsolévi, obsoletum 
[alesco or soleo, or both]. 

occulo, Ade, occulere, occului, occul- 
tum [*celo ; cf. celo, celare]. 

odi, Za£e, osürus. Def. 199, 1. 

oleo, smell, olere, olui. 

operio, cover, operire, operui, oper- 
tum. 

oportet, ;/ 2s necessary, oportere, opor- 
tuit. Impers. 

opperior, see -perior. 

Ordior, 2egz4, ordiri, orsus sum. Dep. 

orior, avise, oriri, ortus. Dep. Pres. 
Syst., except Infin., usually of Third 
Conj., 165, 1. 


paciscor, dargain, pacisci, pactus sum. 
Dep. de-peciscor, dé-pectus, or de- 
paciscor, dé-pactus. 

paenitet, z¢ repents, paenitere, paeni- 
tuit. Impers. 

palled, Ze pale, pallere, pallui. 

pando, ofen, pandere, pandi, passum or 
pànsum.  Dis-pendo or dis-pando, 
dis-pessum or dis-pansum;  ex- 
pando, ex-pansum (ex-passum). 

pangó, fx, pangere, panxi and pegi, 
pactum. Also Perf. pepigi, agree ; 
cf. paciscor. Cpds. -pingo, -pingere, 
-pegi, -pactum. 

parco, spare, parcere, peperci (parsi), 
parsürus. Com-perco (com-parco), 
com-persi. 

páreó, appear, pàrere, parui. 

pario, órizg forth, parere, peperi, par- 
tum (paritürus). 

partior, Z;v:de, partiri, partitus sum. 
Dep. [pars.] 

parturio, be iM travail, parturire, par- 
turivi [pario, 212, 3]. 

pásco, /eed, pascere, pàvi. pastum. 

pated, b¢ open, patere, patuit. 
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patior, endure, pati, passus sum. Dep. 
per-petior, per-peti, per-pessus. 
paved, fear, pavére, pavi. 
pavid, strike, pavire. 
pectó, coms, pectere, pexi, pexum [pec- 
to, 168, £]. 
pello, strzke, pellere, pepuli, pulsum 
[*pel-no, 168, 2]. In cpds. Perf. 
-puli; re-ppuli (48, 1) from re-pello. 
pended, Aang down, pendere, pependi. 
In cpds. Perf. -pendi, Partic. pro- 
pensum. 
pendd, we:gA, pendere, pependi, pén- 
sum. In cpds. Perf. -pendi. 
percello, cast down, -cellere, -culi, -cul- 
sum. 
perdo, destroy, perdere, perdidi, perdi- 
tum [do]. 
pergo, see rego. 
-perio, -perior : 
com-perio, /earn, 
-pertum. 
com-perior, /carm, -periri, -pertus 
sum. Dep. 
ex-perior, /7y, -periri, -pertus sum. 
Dep. 
op-perior, awazt, -periri, -pertus 
sum. Dep. 
re-perio, //4d, re-perire, re-pperi 
(43, 1), re-pertum. 
peto, see£, petere, petivi or petii, peti- 
tum. 
piget, #¢ grieves, pigére, piguit or pigi- 
tum est. Impers. 
pingo, Paint, pingere, pinxi, pictum. 
pinso, 2owzd, pinsere, pinsui (pinsii), 
pistum (pinsitum). 
placeo, please, placere, placui, placi- 
tum. Com-placed, per-placeo, but 
dis-pliceo. 
plango, strzke, plangere, planxi, planc- 
tum. * 
plaud6, c/a?, plaudere, plausi, plausum. 
Ap-plaudo, circum-plaudo, but ex- 
plodo, sup-plodo. 
plecto, 7/a;4 plectere, plexi, plexum 
[plec-to, 168, £. 


perire, -peri, 
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-plector, embrace, -plecti, -plexus sum. 
Dep. Am. circum-, com-. 

-pleó, /£//. up, -plere, -plevi, -plétum. 
Com-, ex-, im-, etc. 

plicó, fold up, plicare, -plicavi or -plicui, 
-plicatum or -plicitum. 

pluit, z/ rains, pluere, pluit and plüvit. 
Impers. 

polled, de powerful, pollere. 

polliceor, see liceor. 

polluó, soz/, polluere, pollui, pollütum 
[cf. lues]. 

pond, f/ace, ponere, posul, positum 
[*po-s(i) no]. 

porricio, offer im sacrifice, porricere, 
porrectum [iacid; form influenced 
by porrigo]. 

posco, demand, poscere, poposci. 

possideo, see sedeo. 

possum, e ad/e,posse,potul. Irreg.191. 

potior, become master of, potiri, potitus 
sum. Dep. [potis.] Pres. Syst., ex- 
cept Infin., usually of Third Conj., 
165, 1. 

poto, drink, potare, potavi, potum 
(potatum). 

praebeo, see habeo. 

prandeo, /4zcA, prandére, prandi, pran- 
sum. 

prehendo, sezze, prehendere, prehendi, 
prehénsum, and prendo, prendere, 
prendi, prénsum [prae-hendo, pre- 
hendo (p. 9, footnote), prendo]. 

premo, press, premere, pressi, pressum. 
Cpds. -primo, -primere, -pressi, -pres- 
sum. 

proficiscor, se out, proficisci, profec- 
tus sum. Dep. [facio.] 

profiteor, see fateor. 

promineo, project, prominére, prominui 
[cf. &-mineo ]. 

promo, produce, promere, 
promptum [emo]. 

pudet, z/ shames, pudere, puduit or 
puditum est. Impers. 

pungo, prick, pungere, pupugi, pünc- 
tum. In cpds. Perf. -punxi. 


prompsi, 
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quaeró, seek, quaerere, quaesivi, quae- 
situm. . Cpds. -quiro, etc. 

quaeso, deseech, quaesumus. Def. 200. 

quatió, szake, quatere, ; quassum. 
Cpds. -cutio, -cutere, -cussi, -cussum. 

queó, can, quire, quivi, quitum, 194, c. 

queror, complain, queri, questus sum. 
Dep. 

quiésco, become quiet, quiescere, quievi 
(quietus, Adj.). 





rádó, scrape, radere, rasi, rasum. 

Iapió, se#ze, rapere, rapul, raptum. 
Cpds. -ripió, -ripere, -ripui, -reptum. 
For sur-ripid early Latin has sur- 
rupio, Perf. surrupuit and surpuit. 

rego, direct, regere, rexi, rectum. Cpds. 
-rig6, -rigere, -rexi, -réctum. But 
pergo (*per-(ri) go), pergere, per-rexi, 
per-réctum; surgo (early sur-rigo), . 
surgere, sur-réxi, sur-rectum ; rarely 
porgo beside por-rigo. 

reminiscor, remember, reminisci. Dep. 
[memini.] 

reor, ‘hink, reri, ratus sum. Dep. 

I6p6, creep, repere, répsi. 

rideo, /augh, ridere, risi, risum. 

riged, de s/2/7, rigere, rigui. 

10d6, gnaw, rodere, rdsi, rosum. 

rudo, roar, rudere. 

rumpo, órea£, rumpere, rüpi, ruptum. 

ruo, tumble down, ruere, rui, -rutum 
(ruitürus). 


saepio, Zedge in, saepire, saepsi, saep- 
tum. 

salio, /eap, salire, saluti. Cpds. -silio, 
-silire, -silui (early -sului; late -silii, 
-silivi). 

salvé, Za;. Def. 200. 

sancio, ratify, sancire, sanxi, sanctum. 

sapio, faste of, be wise, sapere, sapivi. 
Cpds. -sipio, etc. 

Sarció, refazr, sarcire, Sarsi, sartum. 

scabo, scrape, scabere, scabi (rare verb). 

scalpo, scrape, scalpere, scalpsi, scalp- 
tum. 
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sacandó, c/i»ó, scandere. Cpds. -scendo, 
-scendere, -scendi, -scensum. 

scindó, /ear, scindere, scidi, scissum. 

8ció, now, scire, scivi, scitum.  (Im- 
perf. scibam, Fut. scibo, 164, 4, 5s.) 

8ciscó, approve, sciscere, scivi, scitum. 

Scribo, zur ife, scribere, scripsi, scriptum. 

sculpo, carve, sculpere, sculpsi, sculp- 
tum. 

seco, cuf, secare, seculi, sectum. 

sedeo, :7/7, sedere, sedi, sessum.  Cir- 
cum-sedeo, super-sedeo; but in other 
cpds. -sideo, -sidére, -sédi, -sessum. 

sentio, fee/, sentire, sensi, sénsum. 

sepelio, Jury, sepelire, sepelivi, sepul- 
tum. . 

sequor, f/o//ow, sequi, secutus sum. Dep. 

sero, sow, Serere, sevi, satum.  Cpds. 
-ser6, -serere, -sévi, -situm [*si-so, 
168, B, a]. 

sero, enfwine, serere, -serui, sertum. 

serpo, creep, serpere, serpsi. 

sido, s// down, sidere, -sédi (-sidi), 
-sessum. 

siled, 2e stz//, silere, silui. 

sind, Permit, sinere, sivi or sii, situm. 
(Perf. Subj. siris, sirit beside sieris, 
siveris; 168, 5.) 

sist6, se/, sistere, stiti, statum. 





soled, Óe wont, solere, , solitus 
sum. Semi-Dep. 

solvó, ze/ease, solvere, solvi, solütum 
[1uo]. 


sond, sound, sonare, sonui, sonatürus 
(sono, sonere, rare). 
sorbed, suck in, sorbére, sorbui (rarely 


-sorpsi). 
spargo, scatter, spargere, sparsi, spar- 
sum.  Cpds. -spergo, -spergere, 


-spersi, -spersum. 

Spernó, scorn, spernere,sprevi, spretum. 

-Spició, spy, -spicere, -spexi, -spectum 
[specio, a rare verb]. Aspicio (ad-), 
circum-, con-, etc. 

splended, sine, splendere. 

sponded, Promise, spondére, spopondi, 
sponsum. In cpds. Perf. -spondi. 
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spud, 52:7, spuere, -spui, -spütum. 

Statuó, se/, statuere, statui, statütum 
[status]. Cpds. -stituo, -stituere, 
-stitul, -stitütum. 

Sternó, spread out, sternere, strávi, 
stratum. 

Sterto, sore, stertere, -stertui. 

stinguo, prick, put out, stinguere, 
-stinxi,stinctum. Distinguo;ex-,etc. 

8to, stand, stare, steti, statürus. In 
cpds. Perf. -stiti, e.g. prae-stiti, 
re-stiti, etc. ; but anti-steti, circum- 
steti, super-steti. Partic. prae-stitum 
and prae-statum. 

strepd, make a noise, strepere, strepul. 

strideo, Ass, stridére, stridi. Also 
stridó, stridere. 

stringo, Jind tight, stringere, strinxi, 
strictum. 

strud, Zcaf up, struere, strüxi, strüctum. 

studeo, de eager, studere, studui. 

stupeo, 2e dazed, stupére, stupui. 

suádeó, advise, suadere, suasi, suasum. 

suésco, become used, suescere, suévi, 
suetum. 

SügO, suck, sügere, süxi, süctum. 

sum, d¢, esse, fui. Irreg. 1658. 

sümo, /a£e, sumere, sümpsi, sümptum 
[emo]. 

SUO, sew, SUere, sul, sütum. 

surgo, see rego. 


taceo, be silent, tacere, tacui, tacitum. 
Cpds. -ticeo, etc. 

taedet, z¢ disgusts, taedere, taesum est. 
Impers. . 

tango, ‘ouch, tangere, tetigi, tactum. 
Cpds. -tingo, -tingere, -tigi, -tactum. 

tego, cover, tegere, texi, tectum. 

temno, scorm, temnere, -tempsi, -temp- 
tum. 

tendo, s/re/ch, tendere, tetendi, tentum 
(late tensum, but extensum, osten- 
sum common beside extentum, 
ostentum). In cpds. Perf. -tendi. 

teneo, Zo/d, tenere, tenui. Cpds. 
-tineo, -tinere, -tinui, -tentum. 
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tergeo, wife, tergére, tersi, tersum 
(tergo, tergere rare). 

tero, ru, terere, trivi, tritum. 

terreoó, frighten, terrere, terrui, terri- 
tum. 

texó, weave, texere, texui, textum. 

timed, be afraid, timere, timui. 

tinguo (tingó), wet, tinguere, tinxi, 
tinctum. 

tolló, /;/?, tollere, sus-tuli, sub-latum. 
[*tol-no, 168, 2.] 

tonded, shear, tondere, ——, tónsum. 
Perf. of at-tondeo, at-tondi; of de- 
tondeo, dé-tondi (dé-totondi rare). 

tonó, thunder, tonare, tonui (at-toni- 
tus, Adj.). Usually impers. 

torqued, fwzst, torquére, torsi, tortum. 

torred, dry up, torrére, torrui, tostum. 

traho, draw, trahere, traxi, tractum. 

tremo, tremble, tremere, tremul. 

tribuo, asszg7, tribuere, tribui, tribütum. 

trüdó, sove, triidere, trüsi, trüsum. 

tueor, watch, tuéri, tutus sum. Dep. 

tumeo, Je swollen, tumere. 

tund6, pound, tundere, (tutudi), tün- 
sum or tüsum. Perf. re-ttudi (48, 1) 
from re-tundo. 


ulciscor, avenge, ulcisci, ultus sum. 
Dep. 

urged, push, urgere, ursi. 

üró, durn, ürere, ussi, ustum. Note 
amb-üro and (formed after this) 
comb-üro. 


ütor, wse, uti, üsus sum. Dep. 
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vad6, go, vadere, -vasi, -vasum. 

valeo, be strong, valere, valui, valitii- 
rus. 

vehó, carry, vehere, vexi, vectum. 

vello, /eaz, vellere, velli (vulsi) vul- 
sum. 

véndó, se//, vendere, vendidi [venum 
+ do]. 

véned, be sold, venire, venii [venum + 
eo]. 

venió, come, venire, veni, ventum. 

vereor, revere, vereri, veritus sum. 
Dep. 

vergó, slope, vergere. 

verrü, sweep, verrere, verri, versum. 
Early vorro, etc. 

vertó, /ur», vertere, verti, versum. 
Early vorto, etc. Dep. re-vertor 
has Perf. re-verti. 

véscor, feed upon, vesci. Dep. 

vesperüsco, become evening, vespera- 
scere, vesperavi [vesper]. 

veto, forbid, vetare, vetui, vetitum. 
Early voto, etc. 

vided, see, videre, vidi, visum. 

viged, be strong, vigere, vigul. 

vincio, 622d, vincire, vinxi, vinctum. 

vincó, conquer, vincere, vici, victum. 

visó, Joo£ after, visere, visi, visum. 

vivó, /zve, vivere, vixi, -victum. 

volo, wish, vell, volui. Irreg. 199. 

volvo, vo//, volvere, volvi, volütum. 

vomó, vomit, vomere, vomui, vomi- 
tum. 

vOveó, vow, vOvére, vovi, votum. 
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The references are to sections, unless the page (p.) is mentioned. The principal abbreviations 
used are: aor.=aorist or aoristic; cl.— clause; constr. = construction; cpd. — compound; 
compar. — comparative ; dep. — dependent; det. — determinative ; descr. = descriptive; end. = 
ending; expr. — expressed ; ftn. — footnote; imper. — imperative ; imperf. = imperfect ; ind. — 
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artic. — participle; reg. — regularly ; 


subj. — subjunctive; vol. — volitive; w.— with; wh. — which. 


à, ab, abs, in cpds., 51,1; use, 405 and a, 
406, 1, 2, 408. 

Ablative, For»: abl. sing., decl. III, in -e 
or -i, 75, a, 88, 2; of adjs., 118, 1; in 
advs., 126, 1, 3, 4; abl. pl., decl. I, in 
-ábus, 66, 4; decl. IV, in -ubus, 97, 1. 
Syntax: see synopsis, 404. 

Absolute tenses, 467, 2, 477, 4, c. 

Absolute use of trans. verb, 289, a. 

Abstract nouns, form, 206, 2, 4, 207, 2; 
defined, 240, 5; w. concrete meaning, 
tb., a; pl. of, 108, n., 240, 5, 3. 

Absurd question, w. an, 236. 

-übus, in decl. I, 66, 4. 

ac, see atque. 

Accent, 31-33; in verse, 645. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 418-420. 

Accordance, abl. of, 414; ut-cl. of, 562. 

Accusative, Form: acc. sing. end., 62, 1, n.; 
in -im, 75, a, 88, 1; in -a in Greek 
nouns, 95, examples; acc. pl. in -is, 75,a, 
88, 5, 118, 4; acc. as adv., 126, 5, 6, 7; 
acc. pl. neut. of adj. of decl. III, 118, 1. 
Syntax: see synopsis, 379. 

* Accusing,” constrs. w., 342, 348, 397, 1. 

Acquiescence, how expr., see Consent. 

Act anticipated, antequam, etc., w. subj., 
507, 4, a)-2) ; w. indic., z., n., 571. 

Action, nouns of, 206, 2, 3. 

Active, see Voice. 

Actuality (fact), subj. of, 520, 521. 

ad, form in cpds., 51, 2; w. acc., 380, 364, 
6; cpds. of, w. dat., 376. 

adeó, meaning, 302, 7; adeó ut, 521, 2, a. 

-adés, suffix, 207, 3. 

Adjectives, Form: decl. land II, 110-112; 
decl.111,113-118; comparison,119-123; 
pronom.adj.,112,143; derivation of, 208 
-210; numerals, 130-133; verbal adjs., 
146. Syntax: adj. defined, 221; used 
w. force of advs., 245; as substs., 249, 
250; pred., 230; comparison of, 241; 
denoting a part, 244; agreement of, 
320; case w. nihil, aliquid, etc., 346, a; 
neut. pl. of, w. gen., 357. 

admoneó, censtr. w., 351. 
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Adverbs, Form: 124-127, 293; compar., 
128,129; numeral advs., 133. Syntax: 
294-295; forces in comparison, 300; 
two comparatives, 301. 

Adverbial accusative, p. 209, ftn. 2; clauses, 
239; prefixes, 51, 218, 1. 

Adversative conjunctions, 310. 

Adversative idea, expr. by abl. absolute, 
421, 5; by partic., 604, 2; by qui-cl. w. 
subj., 523, w. indic., 569, a; by cum-cl. 
w. subj., 595, 526; w. indic., 069,a; by 
quamquam-cl. w. indic., 556. 

Aenéas, decl., 68. 

aequé ac, 307, 2, a; w. 8i, w. subj., 504, 5. 

Agency, nouns of, 80, 1, 206, 1. 

Agent,expr. by abl. w.ab,406,1; by dat.,373. 

Agreement, of nouns, prons., adjs., and 
partics., 316-327 ; of pred. depending on 
infin. w. putor, videor, etc., 590,2; poetic 
nom. in pred. of infin. for acc., 592, a; 
agreement of verbs, 328-332; agreement 
w. antecedent of rel., 328, 1, a. 

aid, conj., 198, 1; ain, form, 231, 1,2), n. 5. 

aliquis, aliqui, decl, 142, 2; use, 276, 2. 

aliter atque (ac), 307, 2, a. 

alius,decl.,112,@; meaning,279; as recipr. 
pron., 265 ; w. atque or ac, 307, 2, a. 

Alliteration, 632, 19. 

Alphabet, 1. 

alter, decl., 112, a, c; meaning, 279, 1,2; 
as recipr. pron., 265. 

Alternative questions, 234. 

amb-, am-, 51, 3, 218, 1, 0). 

ambo, decl., 131, 2, n.; use, 277 

amo, conj., 155. 

amplius, w. abl., or without effect on case, 
416, 4. 

an, 234; in absurd questions, 236. 

Anacoláthon, 681, 8. 

Analogy, working of, 316, 4. 

Anáphora, 632, 5. 

Anástrophe, 631, 14. 

Anchises, decl., 68. 

Andromache, decl., 68. 

Animals, gend. of names of, 59, 2. 

animi, in mind, 449, c. 
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Answers, forms of, 232, 238. 

ante, form in cpds., 51, 4; w. acc., 380; 
cpds. of, w. dat., 376; in expressions of 
time, w. acc., 380, example, or abl., 424, 
example; as adv., 808, c. 

Antecedent, defined, 281, a; omission of, 
284, 1; incomplete, 521, 1, à; repeated, 
284, 4; attracted to rel., ¢d., 6, 327. 

Antepenult, 31, 2. 

antequam or priusquam, w. subj., 507, 4, 
a)-d) ; w.fut. perf. or fut. indic., 26.,n.; 
w. pres. indic., 571; w. past tenses of 
indic., 550, 2. 

Anticipation, expr. by subj., 506-509; by 
fut. perf. or fut. indic., 507, 4, n. to a)- 
d) ; by pres. indic., 571. 

Anticipatory subjunctive, 506-509. 

Aoristic tenses, 466, 2, 467, 2; of indic., 
468, n. ; of subj., 470, 2. 

* Apodosis," see Conclusion, 578-582. 

Application, gen. of, 354. 

* Appositive genitive," 841. 

Appositive words, 817, 2; agreement of, 
319, I, 320, 11; w. names of towns where, 
whither, whence, 452 ; attracted by dat., 
326, 5; often put w. a rel., 327; acc. in 
apposition to a sentence, 895 ; -nom. in- 
stead of voc., 401; position of, 624, 5. 

apud, w. acc., 380, 454, 4. 

Arsis, p. 351, ftn. 5. 

Article, lacking in Latin, 221, e. 

-ás, old gen. sing. in, 66, 1. 

-ásco, verbs in, 168, P, a, 212, 2. 

Asides, qui, cum, etc., in, 567. 

“Asking,” see “Inquiring” and * Request- 
ing.” 

Aspirates, 6, 5, 11, 12, 14, 2, n. 

Assimilation of consonants, 49-51. 

Association of ideas, 315, 2. 

Asyndeton, 308, I, a. 

at, at enim, etc., 910, 1, a-c. 

atque or ac, 307, 2; choice of forms, #6., 
3, €; used w. idem, alius, etc., z., 2, a. 

atqui, 310, 5. 

Attempted action, tenses of, 484. 

Attendant circumstances, abl. of, 422. 

Attraction, agreement of prons., adjs., and 
partics. by, 326, 1-5; of verb by, 332; 
adj. attracted into rel. cl, 284, 7; ap- 
positive attracted into rel. cl., 327 ; subj. 
by attraction, 539. 

Attributive words,317,1; agreement,320,I. 

audeó, semi-depon., 161 

audio, conj., 159; w. cum-cl., 524, a; w. 
partic., 605, 1; w. infin., 26., n. 

aut, 308, 1, 3, a; correlative, 309. 

autem, 310, 2, a, 4; position, 624, 8, 7. 

Auxiliary and principal tenses, 477, c. 

Auxiliary verb, 153, 164, 8. 


belli, ix war, 449, a. 
bene, compar., 129. 
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bonus, decl., 110; compar., 122. 
bós, decl., 92. 

Brachylogy, 631, 2. 

Bucolic diaeresis, 641, c, n. 2. 


Caesar, decl., 80, 5; Caesarés, pl., 103, n. 
Caesura, 640, 641 ; masc. and fem., 641, a. 
Calendar, 660-671. 

Calends, Kalendae, 664. 

* Can," * could," how expr., see Capacity. 

Capacity expr. by potential subj., 510, 

17; by possum w. infin., 586. 

caput, decl, 76, 77, 5; gen. of penalty, 
348; abl. of penalty, 428, 4. 

Cardinal numbers, 130, 181. 

Cases, form, 61, 62; endings, 62-64; ear- 
liest meanings of, 334. 

causa, on account of, case, 444, d; w. gen., 
339, 4; w. gerundive, 612, I. 

Causal-adversative qui- or cum-cl., in subj., 
523, 525, 526; in indic., 569, a. 

Cause or reason expr. by abl, 444; by abl. 
absolute, 421, 4; by prep. phrases, 444, 
5, c; by subj. qui- or cum-cl., 523, 525, 
596; by indic. qui- or cum-cl., 569, a; 
by cl. w. quod, quia, quoniam, or quando, 
555; by nón quia, nón quod, etc., w. subj., 
535, 2, 4; by partic., 604, 2. 

cavé, in prohibitions, 501, 3, a, 2), 502, 3, 
4); without né, 24., n. 2; w. short -e, 
28, 2, 2). 

-c(e), particle, 82, n., 38, 138, 2, c. 

celó, constrs. w., 393. 

cénseo, w. vol. cl., 502, 3, à); w. cl. of obliga- 
tion or propriety, 513, 5; w. infin., 589. 

cétera, acc. of respect, 889, a. 

céteri, meaning, 279, 1, a. 

“Characteristic” and “characterizing 
clause,” see Descriptive clause. 

Charge, gen. of, 342. 

Chiasmus, 628. 

circa, circum, circiter, w. acc., 880; as 
advs., 308, c. 

circum-, form in cpds., 51, 5; w. acc., 380; 
Pon of, w. acc., 386, 391, 2; w. dat., 

Circumstances or situation, expr. by abl., 
422; by abl. absolute, 421; by partic., 
604, 2; by cum-cl., 524, 525. 

cis and citrá, w. acc., 880. 

citerior, compar., 128. 

Cities, gend. of names of, 58, 2. 

clam, adv., or prep. w. abl. or acc., 458, 2. 

Clause, definitions: principal or dep. (sub- 
ordinate), 224, 1; coórdinate, 225 ; det., 
p. 260, ftn. 1; descr., p. 260, ftn. 2; con- 
ditional, 228, 2; free, p. 302, ftn. ; subst., 
238 ; adv., 239; individual and general 
izing, 576, 577. 


Climax, 632, 11. 


coepi, conj., 199, 2; voice of infin. w., i$. 
Cognate acc., see Kindred meaning, 396. 
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cognóvi etc., force of tenses, 487. 

cógó, w. acc., 397, 1; w. vol. cl., 502, 3, a); 
w.infin.,587; w. cl. of actuality,621,3,a). 

Collective noun, 240, 3; agreement w., 
325, 331, 1. 

com-, see con-. 

Combinations of tenses, usual, 476, 477 ; 
less usual, 478; mechanical harmony 
of subj. tenses, 480; tenses depending 
on pres. perf., 481; permanent truths 
depending on past tenses, 482. 

Command, expr. by imper., 496, 501, 3, 4; 
by subj., 501, 3, 2,4; by fut. indic., 072; 
in ind. disc., 538. 

Common nouns, 240, 2. 

* Common " syllable, 28, 5, n. 

commonefació, commoneo, constr. w., 351. 

commünis, w. either gen. or dat., 339, v. 

Comparative, case constrs. w., 416, 417; 
w. quam and qui- or ut-cl., 521, 2, c. 

Comparatives, decl., 116, 118; formation, 
see Comparison. 

Comparison: of adjs., formation,119-123 ; 
forces of degrees, 241,1—4 ; two compars., 
242; comparison of advs., 128-129; 
forces of degrees, 300; two compars.,301. 

Comparison, imaginative, w. quasi, etc., 
and subj., 504, 3. 

Complementary inBnitive, defined, 586, a. 

Complex sentence, 223, 3. 

Composition of words, 213-218 ; quantity 
in cpds., 24; accent in, 31, 3; vowel- 
change in, 42; assimilation of prep. in, 
50, 51; redupl. perf. of cpds., 173, D, a. 

Composition or material, gen. of, 849. 

Compound sentence, 223, 2. 

Compounds of verb and prep., w. dat., 376, 
377 ; w. dat. and acc., 376, 4; w. acc., 
391, 2; w. dat. or acc., 2d., a. 

con-, com-, form in cpds., 51, 6; cpds. of, 
w. dat., 876. 

* Conative action," tenses of, 484. 

Concern, dat. of, 366. 

Concession of indifference, expr. by imper., 
4971, 2; by subj., 532, 1; by subj. cl. w. 
quamvis etc., 532, 2. 

Concessive,see Concession,and Adversative. 

Conclusions, see Conditions. 

Concrete nouns, 240, 4. 

Concrete object for wh., dat. of, 361. 

* Condemning,” gen. w., 842, 348. 

Condensed comparison, 631, 3. 

Conditional sentence or cl., 398, 2, 677; 
see also Conditions. 

Conditions and conclusions, generalizing 
and individual distinguished, 576; three 
types, 675-581; in ind. dis., 534, 1, 4,536. 

confido, w. dat., 362, II; w. abl., 437. 

conició, quantity of first syll., 30, 1. 

Conjugation of verbs, 54, 145-201; of 
sum, 158-154; conjs. distinguished, 
148; first conj, 155; second, 156; 
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third, 157; fourth, 159 ; of depon., 160; 
periphr., 162; peculiarities in, 163- 
165; variation between conjs., 165; of 
irreg. verbs, 190-197 ; of defect. verbs, 
198-200 ; of impers. verbs, 201. 

Conjunctions, origin, 125; defined, 304; 
coordinating, 305 and I; copulative, 
307; disjunctive, 308; advers., 310; 
inferential, 811; subordinating, 312. 

Connection, gen. of, 339. 

conscius, gen. w., 354; dat. w., 363, 1, 3). 

Consecutive clauses defined, 519, 3, «, 521, 
1,¢; of ideal certainty, 519, 2, 3; of actu- 
ality, 521, 3 

Consent, expr. by imper., 496; by subj., 
531, 1, 2; by indic., 571, 572. 

cónsistó, constrs. w., 438, 3. 

Consonants, 2; classif., 6-8, 12; pronunc., 
Tue of, 47-49; stems in, 74, A, 


cónstituó, w. vol. subj. or infin., 586 and e. 

cónstó, constrs. w., 438, 1, 3, a, 7. 

Construction, defined, 814, 5. 

cónsuévi etc., force of tenses, 487. 

consulo, w. dat. or acc., 367. 

* Contention,” w. cum and abl., 419, 4; w. 
dat., 368, 2, c); w. acc., 397, 2. 

contentus, w. abl., 43 

contra, w. acc., 380 ; w. atque (ac), 807,2,a. 

Contraction of vowels, 45; quantity result- 
ing from, 19; of vowels, in poetry, 658. 

Contrast, ut-cl. of, while... (yet), 568. 

Coórdinate clauses, 225 

Coórdinate sentences, 228, 2. 

Coórdinating conjunctions, 305-311. 

Copula, 230, a. 

Copulative compounds, 216, 1. 

Copulative conjunctions, 307, 309. 

coram, abl. w., 407, 1. 

Corrective aut, sive, vel, 308, 5, «; quam- 
quam, etsi, tametsi, 310, 7. 

Correlatives, 144. 

Countries, gend. of names of, 58, 2. 

crédó, w. dat., 362, II; w. acc., 364, 3. 

cui, pronunc., 10, Z, 140, a. 

cuius, pronunc., 29, 2, a, 140, a. 

cum, prep., in cpds., 51,6; w.soc.abl., 418; 
mécum, etc., /ó., a ; ideas expr. by, 419. 

cum-clauses: descr. cl. of ideal certainty, 
519, 2; of actuality, 521, 1; descr. cl. 
of situation, 6524 ; of situation, w. caus. 
or advers. idea, 525 ; purely caus. or ad- 
vers. cl., 526; of repeated action, 540; 
determining a time, 550 and a; of the 
time included in the reckoning, 550 and 
ftn. 2; of equivalent action, 551; subst., 
553; aor. narr. cl. (cum primum), 557, a; 
cum ...tum..., 564; cum in forward- 
moving cl., 566; “cum inversum,” 2d., a; 
parenthetical cl. and “asides,” 567; loose- 
ly attached descr. cl., 568; free descr. cl., 
669; tacit caus. or advers. cl, ib. a; 
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general conditions, 577, ftn. 3; see also 
examples, 579, 581. 

cupid, w. dat. or acc., 967; w. gen., 352, 
3; w. subj., 511, 2; w. infin., 586, 587. 

ciir, w. subj. of obligation, 513, 1, 2; of 
natural likelihood, 816, 1, 2. 

cüró, w. vol. cl., 502, 3, a) ; w. gerundive, 
612, III. 


Customary action, tenses of, 484. 


Dactyl, 687; dactylic hexameter, 639; 
dactylic pentameter, 642 

Dates, how expr., 664-669. 

Dative, Form : sing., decl. IV, in -ü, 97, 2; 
decl. V, in -éi or -ei, 100, 1; in -6, 24., 2; 
pl., decl. I, in -ábus, 66, 4; decl. IV, in 
-ubus,97,1. Syntax: see synopsis, 359. 

dé, in cpds., 24, 2. 

dé, w. abl., 405, 406, 5, 4; for gen. of whole, 
340, e; w. verbs of separation, 408. — 

débeó, moods and tenses of, 582, 3; w. 
infin., 586. 

decet, w. acc., 390, a; w. subj., 613,5; w. 
infin., 585. 

Declarative sentence or clause, 228, r. 

Declension, 54, 55; the five decls. of 
nouns, 63; endings, 64; I, 65-68 ; IT, 
69-73; III, 74-95; IV, 96-98; V,99- 
101; nouns variable in, 107 ; of adjs., 
110-118; of comparatives, 116; of 
partics., 117; of numerals, 131; of 
prons., 134-142. : 

Defective nouns, 102-104, 106; defect. 
compar., 123; verbs, 198-201. 

“ Defining” genitive, 341. 

Degree, acc. of, 387. 

Degree, cl. determining the, 550, and ftn. 2. 

Degree of difference, abl. of, 424. 

Degrees of comparison, 119. 

Deliberation, expr. by subj., 508; by pres. 
indic., 571; by fut. indic., §72. 

Demand, expr. by vol. subj., 500, 502, 5, a). 

* Demonstrative,” see Determinative. 

Denominative verbs, p. 98, ftn. 1, 211 ; of 
conj. I, 211, 1, 212, n., 166, 1, 2; of 
conj. II, 211, 3, 167, 1, c; of conj. III, 
211, 4, 168, 7, 1; of conj. IV, 211, 2, 
169, r. 

Dentals, 7, 2,12; changes of, 49, 4, 5, 8, 10. 

Dependent clause, 224, rand a. : 

Dep2ndent compounds, 216, 3. 

Deponent verbs, defined, 145, 160; origi- 
nally reflexive, 288, 3,4; voice meanings 
of, 291, a-d; perf. pass. partic. of, w. act. 
meaning, 602, 1, a. 

Deprecatedact, w.antequam,etc., and subj., 
507, 4, d); w. indic., 571. 

* Depriving,” abl. w., 408. 

Derivation of nouns and adjectives, 203- 
210; derivatives, primary and second- 
ary, 203; vowel-quantity in, 23, 2. 

Descent, words denoting, 207, 3. 
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Descriptive compounds, 216, 2. 

Descriptive genitive,355 ; abl.,443 ; tenses, 
466, 1, a; descr. cl. defined, p. 260, ftn. 
2; clauses: see synopses, 499, 543. 

Desideratives, 212, 5. 

Desire, see Wish, 5611, 1. 

déspéró, w. dat. or acc., 367; w.acc., 391, 1. 

déterior, comparison, 123 

Determinative cl., p. 260, ftn. 1; see syn- 
opses, 499, 543. 

Determinative-descriptive pronouns, decl., 
187, 138; distinctive meanings of hic, 
iste, ille, is, and of talis, tantus, tot, 271. 

deus, decl., 71, 5. 

Diaeresis, bucolic, 641, c, n. 2. 

Diastole, 654, ftn. 5. 

dic, imper., 164, r. 

dicó, w. vol. cl., 502, 3, 2); w. infin., 589; 
in subj. in cl. of reason, 535, 2, a, n. 3. 

Dido, decl., 95, 4. 

diés, decl, 99; gend. 101. 

* Difference” or “aversion,” abl. w., 412 ; 
poetic dat. w., 963, 2, c). 

difficilis, comparison, 120, 2, a. 

dignus, w. abl., 442; w. subj. cl., 613, 3; w. 
supine in -ü, 619, 2; w.infin., 598, 2, c). 

Diminutive adjectives, 207, 1. 

Diphthongs, 5; pronunc. in Latin, 10. 

Direct discourse, explained, 533. 

Direct object, acc. of, 990, 391. 

Direct reflexive, 262, 1. 

Direction or relation expr. by dat., 362, 
I-111; w.ad, in, etc., 384, 2; poetic 
dat. of direction in space, 375. 

dis-, 24, 1, 61, 7, 218, 1, 4. 

Disjunctive conjunctions, 308, 309. 

* Distance," see Extent of space, acc., 387, 
I, and degree of difference, abl., 424. 

Distich, elegiac, 642, a, ftn. 6. 

Distributive numerals, 133; used for car- 
dinals, 247. 

Distributive pronouns, 142, 278. 

diü, comparison, 129 

doceo, constr. w., 398 and 4, 1). 

domus, decl., 97, 5; domi, loc. form, 71, 
6; gend., 98, a; of place where, whither, 
whence, 449-451; w. modifiers, 454. 

dónec, see dum. 

Double consonants, 11. 

* Double questions," 284. 

* Doubt,” w. quin, 519, 4, 5); 521, 3, 4). 

* Dubitative subjunctive,” see Deliberation. 

dubito, w. vol. cl., 502, 3, 4); w. antic. subj., 
506, 2.2); of ideal certainty, 519, 4, 4) ; 
of actuality, 521, 3, 4); w. infin., 586. 

diic, imper., 164, 1. 

duim, duis, duit, etc., 197, a. 

dum, dónec, quoad, w. antic. subj., 507, 5; 
w. fut. perf. or fut. indic., #6.,a@; w. pres. 
indic., 571; determining time up to wh., 
550 and 4; narr.cl. w., 560; determining 
time during wh., 550 and 4; dum-cl. of 
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situation, 559; replacing pres. pass. par- 
tic., 602,2; subj. dum cl.of proviso, 529. 

dummodo, in cl. of proviso, 529. 

duo, decl., 131, 2. 

Duration of time, expr. by acc., 387, II; 
by per and acc., 74., a; by abl., 440. 


6, prep., see ex. 

ecquis? decl., 141, 4; use, 2775, 6. 

edó, conj., 196 ; edim, edis, etc., 196, a. 

efficio, w. vol. cl., 502, 3, a) ; w. cl. of fact, 
621, 3, a). 

* Effort," w. vol. cl., 502, 3, a). 

egeo, w. gen., 347; w. abl., 425, a. 

ego, decl., 134; egomet, 26., d. 

eius, pronunc. and quantity, 29, 2, «a; 
137, a; eius modi, descr. gen., 355. 

Elegiac stanza, 642, a. 

Elision, see Slurring. 

Ellipsis, 631, 1. 

Emphasis, obtained by order, 625-628. 

Emphatic future-perfect, 490 and a. 

Emphatic perfect, 490. 

Enállage, 631, 9. 

Enclitics defined, 88, 1; quantity of, 28,2, 
d ; question of accent before, 32, n. 

* End of motion," expr. by prep. w. acc., 
385; by poetic dat., 3775. 

Endeavor, expr. by vol. subj., 500. 

Endings, inflectional, origin, 208, ftn. 2; 
of nouns, 64 ; of verbs, 151. 

Energetic or emphatic perf., 490. 

enim, meaning and position, 311, 6. 

Entreaty,expr.by imper.,496; by subj.,530. 

eó, conj., 194 

ed... qué, of degree of difference, 424. 

Epistolary tenses, 493. 

equidem, use of, 257, a. 

Equivalent action, cl. of, 551. 

erga, w. acc., 380, 364, 7. 

ergó, 311, 1; w. gen., 339, a. 

-6scó, verbs in, 168, F, a, 212, 2. 

esse, often omitted, 584, c. - 

Essential part, see Attraction. 

est and noun, dat. of reference w., 366, a; 
est,w. potential descr.cl.,517, 2; w. descr. 
cl. of ideal certainty, $19, 2; of actuality, 
521, 1; w.subst. cl. of actuality, 521, 3, 
a); w. infin., 598, 3. 

et, 307, 1, 2, c; —etiam, 302, 2 and 4; et 
...et, et... neque, neque...et, 309. 

etenim, 311, 6, a. 

Ethical dative, 372. 

etiam, in answers, 282, 1; meaning and 
position, 902, 2; often added to sed or 
vérum, 310, 4, 4. 

etiamsi and etsi, = although, 582, 8. 

etsi, “corrective,” 310, 7. 

Etiphemism, 682, 12. 

ex or e, in cpds., 61, 8; choice of forms, 
405, 5; w. abl., 405, 406; of point of 
view, 406, 2; w. verbs of separation, 408. 
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* Exchanging," w. abl., 431. 

Exclamation, acc. of, 399; nom. of, £4., a; 
infin. of, 596. 

sar? Nama sentence, 228, 3; questions, 


Exhortation, expr. by vol. subj., 501,2; by 
fut. indic., 572. 

Explanatory genitive, 341. 

Explicative quod-cl., p. 296, ftn. 

Explicit causal or adversative qui- or 
cum-cl., 623, a, 526. 

exspecto, w. antic. subj., 507, 2; w. infin. 
5938, a. 

Extent of space, acc. of, 387; abl. of, 426, c. 

exterus, exterior, extrémus, 123. 

extrá, w. acc., 380. 


fac, imper., 164, r. 

facilis, comparison, 120, 2; w. supine in 
-u, 619, 1; w. ad and gerundive, id., a. 

fació, accent of cpds. of, 31, 3; non-prep. 
forms, 218, 5; w. vol. subj., 502, 3, a); 
w. cl. of actuality, 521, 3, a); w. infin, 
587, ftn. 1, 605, 1, n. 

Fact, indic. of, 462, 544; subj. of, in con- 
sec. cls., 520, 521, 3, a), ?). 

* Factitive object," see Result produced. 

falsus, comparison, 123, a. 

famés, abl., fame, 88, ;. 

familiás, 66, 1. 

fári, conj., 198, 5. 

fas, indecl., 106,2; fas est, w. infin, 585; 
fas w. supine, 619, 1. 

faxo, faxim, 163, ;. 

Fear, subj. cl. of, 502, 4. 

Feminine caesura, 641, a. 

Feminines, see Gender. 

fer, imper., 164, r. 

feré, fermé, position of, 624, 13, a. 

feró, conj., 193 ; dat. w., 365 ; w. infin., 594. 

-ficus, comparison of cpds. in, 120, 3. 

fido, 161; w. dat., 362, II; w. abl. 437. 

fidus, comparison, 123, a. 

Field in which, expr. by in w. abl., 434, 2. 

Fifth declension, 99-101. 


‘Figurative use of cases, moods, etc., 315, 1. 


Figures of syntax, 631; of rhetoric, 632. 

filia, decl., 66, 4. 

filius, gen. and voc., fili, 71, 3. 

* Final clauses," p. 260, ftn. 3. 

Final consonants, changes in, 49, 15. 

* Fine," abl. of, 428. 

finis, decl., 87, 88, 2, 7; sing.and pl., 105. 

Finite forms of verb, defined, 146. 

fid etc., quantity of iin, 21, 1; conj., 195 : 
defect. cpds. w., 195, a ; abl. w., 423, 2. 

First conjugation, 148, 155; pres. stem, 

6; denom., 211, r. 

First declension of nouns, 65-68. 

First and second declension of adjectives, 
110-112. 

*Fitness,"adjs.of,w.dat.,362; w.ad,984,2,a. 
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flagitd, cases w., 893 and 4, 2). 

Foot, detined, 635. 

fords, adv., 126, 7, n. 

fore, forem, etc., 154, 1, 2. 

fore or futürum ut... = fut.infin., 472, c. 

Forestalled act, in subj. w. antequam or 
priusquam, 507, 4, 4). 

“Forgetting,” “remembering,” and “ recall- 
ing," constrs. w., 850. 

foris, out of doors, 449, a. 

Formal ut, p. 261, ftn. 2. 

Formation of verbstems, 166-184; of 
words, 202-218. 

forsitan, w. potential subj., 517, 1. 

Forward-moving clauses, 566. 

Fourth conjugation, 159 ; pres. stem, 169. 

Fourth declension, 96-98. 

Free clause, defined, p. 302, ftn.; free de- 
scriptive clause, 569. 

Freer neuter accusative modifiers, 397. 

Frequentatives, 166, 2, 212. 

Fricatives, 6, 3, 12. 

frügi, compar., 122; as adj., p. 190, ftn. 2. 

fruor, w. abl, 429; w. acc., 10, 6; in ge 
rundive constr., 613, 2, n. 

fui, etc., for sum, etc., as auxiliaries, 164, 8. 

Fullness, adjs. of, 209, 2; see Plenty. 

fungor, w. abl., 429; w. acc., i0., 6; in ge- 
rundive constr., 613, 2, n. 

Fusion, explained, 315, 3. 

Future conditions, more vivid, 5/79, a; less 
vivid, 580; past-fut., 508, 509, 580. 4, c. 

Future, INDICATIVE: Form, 172; in -ib6, 
164, 5; meanings of tense, 468, 3 and a, 
484, 485, 486, 2; special uses, 672; Sus- 
JUNCTIVE: how replaced in Latin, 470, 
I, 4 and a, 508; INFINITIVE: meaning 
of tense, 472 and a, 4; active, form, 
178, 3; passive, fori, b.; PARTICIPLE: 
active, verbaladj.. 146; in periphr.conjs., 
162; for»:,182; meaning of tense, 600, 2; 
passive, verbaladj., 146; in periphr. conj., 
162; in conjs. III and IV, 164,2; form, 
184; meaning of tense, 600, 3 and 7. 

Future perfect, INDICATIVE: Form, 168, 
5, 164, 6, 174, 2; meaning, 468, 6; as 
emphatic fut., 490; SUBJUNCTIVE: how 
replaced in Latin, p. 244, ftn. 1. 

Futures, periphr., see Periphrastic. 

futürum esse ut... = fut. infin., 472, c. 

futürus, as adj., 248. 


gaudeo, 161; w. acc., 3897, 2; w.abl., 444, 
a; w. infin., 594; w. quod-cl., 5565. 

Gender, 56-59; decl. I, 67; decl. II, 72; 
decl. III, 94 (summary), 78, 81, 84, 
86, 89, 91,2; decl. IV, 98; decl. V, 
101; nouns variable in, 108. 

General * truths? or * customs," expr. by 
pres., 468, 1, 4. 

Generalizing clause, 576; indic., 579 and 
ftn.; subj. in 2d sing. indef., 504, 2. 
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Generalizing pronouns, 282; the same 
used w. merely indef. meaning, 283. 

Genitive, Form: sing., decl. I, in -ás, 66, 
I; in -ài, 72,2; decl. I, in -i of nouns 
in -ius, -ium, 71, 2, 3; in -ii of adjs. 
in -ius, 110, a; of pronom. adjs., 112; 
decl. IV, -i, 977, 4, 5; decl. V, in -ei, -éi, 
and -I, 100, 1, 2, 5; pl., decl. I, in -um, 
66, 5; decl. 11, in -um, 71, 4; of ducenti, 
etc., in -um, 181, 4; decl. III, in -um 
and -ium, 75; in adjs., 118, 1; decl. IV, 
in -üm, 97, 3. Sy#tax: see synopsis, 338. 

Gerund, Form, 184. 

Gerundive and gerund, nature of, 609- 
611; common uses, 612, 618; gend. of 
gerundive, w. mei nostri, etc., 614; rarer 
uses, 615, 616. 

* Gnomic perfect," 488. 

Grammatical gender, 56, 4. 

gratia, w. gen., 839,4; of gerundive, 612, I. 

* Greek accusative," see Acc. of respect. 

Greek nouns, decl. I, 68; decl. 1I, 78; 
decl. III, 95. 

Growth of meanings in constructions, 315. 

Gutturals, 7, 3, 12; changes of, 49, 2, 3; 
stems in, 76, 77, 1. 


habeo, w. potential cl, 517, 2; w. infin., 
597, 2; w. perf. pass. partic., 605, s. 

habéto, tense, how used, 496, c. 

Habitual action, tenses of, 484. 

haereó, constr. w., p. 193, ftn. 

Harmony, ut-cl. of, 563 

haud, use of, 297 and a. 

havé, see avé. 

Hendiadys, 631, ;. 

* Hesitating," w. né, quin, or quominus, 
502, 3, 4); w. infin., 586. 

Heteroclites, 107. 

Heterogeneous nouns, 108. 

Hexameter, dactylic, 689. 

Hiatus, 647. 

hic, quantity, 30; decl.,188, 1; hoc, quan- 
tity, 30; huius, huic, pronunc., 10, d, 
138, ^; meaning and uses of hic, 271- 
273; hic... ille, “the former”... “the 
latter,” 2'74, 2; as indefinites, i2., 2. 

hic, adv., quantity, 25, 1; form, 127, 7. 

Hidden quantity, 16, n. 2; list, 679. 

hiem(p)s, 49, 7; decl., 83, 4. 

Highly improbable future conclusion, 581,c. 

hinc ... illinc, 406, 2, first example. 

Hindrance, w. vol. cl., 502, 3, 4). 

Historical infinitive, 595. 

* Historical perfect,” 468, 4, a, ftn. 3. 

Historical present, 491, 1. 

“ Historical” tenses, p. 247, ftn. 2. 

hoc, see hic. 

“ Hoping,” constr. w., 598 and a. 

* Hortatory ” subjunctive, see 501, 2. 

hortor, w. neut. acc. pron., 997, 1; w. vol. 
cl, 502, 3, a) ; w. infin., 587. 
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humi, loc., 71, 6, 449, a. 
humilis, comparison, 120, 2. 
Hypállage, 631, 10. 
Hypérbaton, 631, 15. 
Hypérbole, 632, 2. 
Hypermetric verse, 641, c, n. 4. 
Hysteron próteron, 631, 12. 


I, letter, 1, a, n.; consonantal i, 11. 

i, consonantal, sometimes becomes vowel 
in poetry, 656, 1; vocalic, sometimes be- 
comes consonantal in poetry, 656, 2. 

i-stems, 87-89. 

-ia, suffix, 207, 2. 

iacio, cpds. of, spelling, and quantity of 
first syll., 30, 1. 

iam, compared w. nunc, 302, 4, 5 

iam diü, iam pridem, etc., w. tenses of action 
in progress, 485. 

Iambic shortening, 28, n., 649. 

Jambus, 637, ^. 

-Ibam, imperf. indic. of conj. IV, 164, 4. 

-ibo, fut. of conj. IV, 164, s. 

Ictus, 634; relation to accent, 644, 645. 

id quod, 326, a, n. 2. 

Ideal certainty, subj. of, 518, 519. 

idem, decl., 137; use, 270; w.quior atque, 
ib., b. ; w. dat., 368, 2, e). 

Identifying pronoun, see idem. 

Ides, Idüs, 664; use in dating, 665-671. 

idoneus, comparison, 121; w. dat., 362; w. 
ad and acc., 364, 6; w. qui or ut, 513, 3. 

Idüs, gend., 98, a. See also Ides. 

iéns, pres. act. partic. of eo, 183. 

-ier, infin. in, 164, 5, 178, 2. 

igitur, position of, 311, 2. 

* [llative " conjunctions, 311. 

ille, decl., 188, 1; meaning and uses, 271- 
274,1; hic...ile..., 274,2; ille w. 
descr. qui-cl., 521, 1; w.ut-cl., 521, 2, 4; 
position of ille, 624, 2. 

illic, decl., 138, 2, c. 

illic, adv., quantity of final syllable, 25, 1; 
accent, 32, r. 

Imaginative comparison, cl. of, 504, 5. 

immo, 233 

immünis, w. gen., 354; w.abl., p. 224, ftn. 1. 

Imperative, endings of, 151, 4. 

Imperative, synopsis of uses, 495 ; tenses 
of, 496; imper. of command, advice, etc., 
t6.; w. quin, 7)., 5; in prohibitions, 2., d; 
replaced by vol. subj. in ind. disc., §38. 

Imperfect, meanings common to all forms: 
of progressive action, 466, 1 and ftn., 470, 
1; of habitual action. 484 ; of attempted 
action, 74.; w. iam diü,etc., 485; INDicA- 
TIVE: form, 171; in -ibam, 164, 4, 171, 
n.; meaning, 468, 2; of discovery, 486.1; 
epistolary, 493; SuBJUNCTIVE: form, 
175, a; original meanings: progressive, 
4'10, 1: aor., 477. 4; in cls. of result, 76. 
and 521, 2, examples; in wishes, 510, a; 
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in conditions and conclusions, 581; im- 
rf. contrary to fact retained in any com- 
ination of tenses, 74., n. 

impero, w. dat., 362; w. dat. and acc., 364, 
4; W. subj., 602, 3, a) ; w.infin., 687, 4. 

Impersonal verbs, 201, 287 ; verhs in pass. 
w. dat., 364, 2; impers. constr., generally 
preferred w.certain pass. infins., 6590, 1,a. 

impetro, w. subj. cl., 530, 2. 

imus, lowest part of, 244. 

in, form in cpds., 51,9; w.acc., 380. 381, 
385; w. abl, 438, 434; use w. abl. of 
time, 439, a; w. abl. of respect, 441 , a- 
c; often or reg. omitted w. abl. of certain 
words, 436; íreely omitted by poets. 
433, a; cpds. of, w. dat., 376. 

in-, negative prefix, 214, 2. 

Inchoatives (‘‘Inceptives’’), 212, 2; per 
of, 188, F, ftn. 

Incomplete action, tenses of, 466, 1, ftn. 

Indeclinable nouns, 106, 2; gend. of, 58, 3. 

“Indefinite antecedents,” §21, 1, a. 

Indefinite idea distinguished from general- 
izing, 283. 

Indefinite pronouns, list of, 142, 276. 

Indefinite second person in conditions, 504, 
2, 576, a; in general statement of fact, 
542; w. potential subj., 517, 1. 

Indefinite subject, 286. 

Indefinite value, 356. 

Indicative, general force of, 462, 544; tenses 
of 468; tenses w. verbs and phrases of pos- 
sibility, obligation, etc., 582,3,a); general 
uses, see synopsis, 643; pres., pres. perf., 
and future, in special uses, 571, 572. 

Indifference, expr. by imper., 496 ; by subj., 
531; concession of, expr. by imper., 497, 
2; by subj., 532, 1; w. quamvis, z^., 2; 
w. licet, /., a ; w. ut, 26., 5. : 

indigeó, w. gen., 847, a; w. abl., 425, a. 

Indignation, expr. by subj., 603; by fut. 
indic., 572; by infin., 596. 

indignus, w.abl., 442 ; rarely w. gen., 354, 
c, example; w. subj. rel. cl., 513, 5; w. 
supine in -ü, 619, 2. 

Indirect discourse, defined. 533, 589, 591; 
prons.and persons in,533,a; INFINITIVE 
in ind.disc.: tenses, §98; list of verbs and 
phrases governing, p. 318, ftn.; principal 
statements in infin., 584, 1,591; constrs. 
of, may be used w. verbs not suggesting 
ind. disc., 584, 1, a, 535, 1, a, 536, a ; 
subord. cls. in, 534, 2, 535-538. 

Indirect object, dat. of, 365 and a. 

Indirect questions, of fact, 537 and ftn.; 
fut., how expr. in, 470, 4, a; indic. in, 
537, e ; antic. subj. in, 507, 3. 

* Indirect reflexive," 262, 2. 

Individual condition, see Condition. 

Indo-European speech, 46. ftn. 1; forces 
of cases in, 984 ; of moods, 459. 

indulged, w. dat., 362; w. acc., 364, 4. 
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Inferential conjunctions, 311. 

inferior, comparison, 123. 

infimus, /owest part of, 244. 

Infinitives, Form,178. Syntax: synopsis 
of uses, §83; gender, case relations, etc., 
684; tenses, 472; in ind. disc., 534, 1, 
591; tenses w. verbs of swearing, etc., 
593, a; w. verbs of remembering, :2., 4; 
w. verbs of obligation, propriety, etc., 

. 311, ftn. 2; energetic oremphatic perfs., 
490; list of verbs taking ind. disc., p. 318, 
ftn.; ordinary uses : dependent, 585-594, 
597, independent, historical, 595, ex- 
clamatory, 596; poetical and later prose 
uses,598; special points: complementary 
infin., 586, à; omission of subject in ind. 
disc.,592; w. parátus, suétus, etc., 580, /; 
w. verbs of seeing, hearing, or represent- 
ing, 605, 1, n.; in rel. cls., 535, 1, 5; after 
quam, z2., c. 

Inflection, defined, 54. 

Informal indirect discourse, subj. of, 535, 
1, a, 536, a. 

infra, w. acc., 880. 

innixus, abl. w., 438, 2, a; dat. w., z2., 5. 

inops, w. gen., 947, a; w. abl., 425, a. 

inquam, conj., 198, 2; position of, 624, 16. 

*Inquiring," two acc. w., 393; indirect 
question w., 537, 4. 

Inquiry for instructions, in subj., 508; in 
indic., 571, 572. 

* Inseparable prepositions,” see 218, 1. 

insidiae, pl. only, 104, 4; dat. w., 368, 1, a). 

instar, gen. w., 339, 4. 

Instrument, abl. of, 423. 

Instrument or means, ends. denoting,206,6. 

“Instrumental ablative," 61, 4, 423. 

“Integral part,” see Subj. by attraction. 

Intensive pronoun, see ipse. 

Intensives (meditatives), 212, 4. 
Intention, expr. by vol. subj., 500, 502, 3, az), 
6), and ftns.; by fut.act. partic., 607. 

intentus, cases w., 438, 5. 

inter, form in cpds., 51, 10; w. acc., 380; 
cpds. of, w. dat., 376; inter sé, etc., 266. 

interclüdo, w. dat., 366, c; w. abl., 408, 2. 

interdico, w. dat., 366, c; w. abl. 408, 3. 

“Interest,” dat. of, see Reference, dat. of, 
366-369. 

interest, cases w., 345; w. vol.cl., 502, 3,c); 
w. infin., 585. 

interior, comparison, 123. 

Interjections, 221, 318. 

Interrogative pronouns, 141, 2775. 

Interrogative sentence, see Questions. 

intra, w. acc., 380. 

Intransitive, see Voice and Verbs. 

Intransitive verbs, passive of, 201, c, 290, a. 

-jo, verbs in, of conj. III, 158, 168, I. 

ipse, decl., 139; use, 267-269 ; agreement 
of, 968; as reflex., 263, 264; meus 
ipsius, etc., 339, 7. 
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iri, in fut. infin. pass., 178, 3. 

Irony, 632, 4. * 

Irregular nouns of decl. III, 99. 

Irregular verbs, 170; conj. of, 190-197. 

is, decl. 1877 ; meaning and uses, 271-274 ; 
sometimes instead of sé, 262, 2, a; w. 
qui-cl., det. 550; descr., 621, 1; w.ut-cl., 
521, 2, 4. 

-18, acc. pl. in, 75, a, 88, 5, 118, 4. 

-18c6, inchoatives in, 212, 2, 168, F, a. 

Islands, gend., 58, 2; constrs. of place w., 
449-4651. 

iste, decl, 1388, 2; meaning, 271, 274, 4. 

ita, in answers, 232, 1; ita ut or né, w. vol. 
subj., 502, 2,a; ita ut, ut nón,etc., 521,2, 
d ; ita ut, of way by wh., 24.; ita si, 578, 5. 

itaque, accent, 32, 2, n.; use, 811, 3. 

iter, decl., 80, 6 

* [terative" subj., see Repeated action. 

Iterative verbs, see Frequentatives, 212, 1. 

-itó, frequentatives in, 212, 1. 

iubeo, w. acc., 897, 1; w. infin., 587; w. 
subj., :à., 5; iubeor, w. infin., 588. 

iügerum, decl., 107, 2; as measure, 676, 4. 

-ium, gen. pl. in, 64, 88, 4, 91, 1, 118, 1. 

iungo, constr. w., 431, c. 

Iuppiter, decl., 92. 

iürátus, having sworn, 161, 290, a, 4). 

itis, decl., 80, 1; itis est, w. cl. of obligation, 
513, 5; itis est belli, w. vol.cl., cf. 502, 3, 
c), and ftn. 

-ius, pronom. gen., quantity of i in, 21, 2, 
112, n.; -ius in gen. in poetry, 653 

-ius, suffix, 210, 1, 215, 2; gen. and voc. 
sing. of nouns in, 71, 2, 3; of adjs. in, 
110, a. 

iussü, abl. only, 106, 1; case, 414, a. 

iuvenis, decl., 88, 4; compar., 122, 128, 4. 

iüxtàa, w. acc., 380. 

-ivi, perf. contracted, 178, 4; short forms 
of, 168, 1, 3. 


J, letter, 1, n. 

Judging, person, in dat., 370. 

* Jussive," see Volitive subjunctive. 
Juxtaposition, in cpds., 214, 3, 218, 2. 


K, letter, 1, a. 
Kindred meaning, acc. of, 396. 
* Knowing," w. infin., 689. 


Labials, 7, 1, 12; changes of, 49, 8, 10; 
stems in, 76, 77, 1, 90. 

laetor, w. neut. acc. pron., 997,2; w. abl., 
444, a; w. infin., 594. 

laetus, w. force of adv., 245; w.abl., 444, a. 

Leading idea not in principal noun, 333. 

Leap year, calendar for, 669, 671. 

lege. by Jaw, 414, a; under the condition, 
436, 6. 

Length, measures of, 676. 

Lengthening in poetry, 654; see also 652. 
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Less vivid future condition and conclusion, 
580. 

liber, decl., 111; constr. w., 411, a, 7. 

liberi, pl. only, 104, 4; gen. pl. of, 71, 4,2). 

libero, acquit, w. gen., 342; w, abl., 408, 
3 and exc. 1. 

licet, conj, 201; w. dat. 362; w. subj, 
531, 2; =although, 582, 2, a; w. infin., 
585; w. pred. dat., 26., c. 

“ Likeness,” adjs. of, w. dat., 962, III; w. 
gen., 339, c. 

linguá, as loc. abl., 436, 7. 

* Linguals," see Dentals. 

Liquids, 6, 1; stems in, 79-81. 

litore, w. and without in, 436. 

Lítotes, 632, 1. 

Local point of view, dat. of, 870, a. 

Locative, Form, 61,4; decl. I, 66, 5; decl. II, 
71, 6; decl. Ili, 98; in pron. advs., 
127, 7; domi, humi, etc., 449, a ; loca- 
tive of names of towns, etc., 449 ; apposi- 
tive to, in abl. w. prep., 452 

Locative ablative, 384, 2. 

loco, w. gerundive, 612, III. 

locus, pl. of, 108, 2; 1ocó, locis, in abl. w. 
or without prep., 436 

longius, w. abl., or without effect on case, 
416, d; w. abl. of noun of time, 417, a. 

longum est, etc., mood, 582, 3, 4). 

Loosely attached descr. cl. w. qui, etc., 568. 


m, final, in slurring, 34, 646. 

magis, use in compar., 121. 

magnopere, magis, maximé, compar., 129. 

magnus, compar., 122; magni, -6, of value 
or price, 356, 1, 427, 2, a). 

Main (or principal) sentence or cl., 224, 1. 

maior, w. nati, 441; w. quam qui or ut, 
621, 2, c. 

maius, pronunc., 29, 2, a. 

male, quantity of e, 28, 2. c); compar., 129. 

malo, conj., 192; w. vol. cl., 502, 3, a); 
w. infin., 586, 587; malim, mallem, w. 
subj., —a wish, 518, 1, c. 

malus, compar., 122. 

maneo, adide Sy, constr. w., 438, 2, c. 

Manner, expr. by abl, 445; by ad, in, or 
per w. acc., 10., 3, a; by abl. absolute, 
421, 8; by partic., 604, 5. 

Masculine caesura, 641, a. 

Material, gen. of, 349; may be expr. by ex 
(poetic dé) w. abl., 406, 4; prep. may be 
omitted in poetry, 22., a. 

Material, suffix denoting, 209, 1. 

mátürus, comparison, 120, 1. 

maximé, use in comparison, 121. 

maximi, gen. of value or price, 356, r. 

“May,” “might,” expr. by potential subj., 
516, 517; by possum w. infin., 586. 

Means, expr. by abl., 423; by abl. absolute, 
421, 7; persons as means, 423, a. 

* Measure of difference," see 424. 
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Measures of money, weight, etc., 672-677. 

mécum, 418, a. 

Meditatives, 212, 4. 

medius, the middle of, 244; w. abl. noun, 
436 and a. 

mei, gen. of ego, reg. objective, 254, a. 

melior, decl., 116. 

memini, conj., 199; case-constrs. w., 350 
and a; w. infin., 589; force of tenses, 
199, 1, 487; memento, 496, c. 

memor, 117, 4, 118, 1, 4, 2); w.gen., 354. 

-men, -mentum, suffixes, 206, 5. 

Mental action, obj. of, in gen., 350, 351. 

-met, particle, 134, d. 

Metaphor, 632, 15. 

Metónymy, 632, o. 

Metre, defined, 638. 

metuo, w. dat. or acc., 367; w. subj. cl. w. 
né or ut, 502, 4; w. infin., 586. 

meus, decl., 136, a; voc. mi, 7d. 

mi, dat. of ego, 134. 

Middle voice, p. 158, ftn.; w. acc., 390, 2. 

mihi, quantity of final i, 28, n., 134, a; 
mihi, in poetry, :2., 652, 1. 

miles, final syll., 30, 3, 49, 4; decl., 76. 

militiae, iz war, i» the ficid, 449, a. 

mille, 131, 5; use, 131, 5, 4. 

minimé, compar., 129; in answers, 232, 2. 

minimi, -6, of value, 356, 1; 427, 2. a). 

minor nati, 441 ; minoris, of value, 356, 1. 

minus, comparison, 129; w. abl., or with- 
out effect on case, 416, 2; w. abl. of 
nouns of time, 417, a. 

miror, conj., 160; rare gen. w., 352, 3. 

misceó, constrs. w., 431 and a, 6. 

misereor, miserésco, w. gen., 352, 2. 

miseret, acc. and gen. w., 352, 1, 390, a. 

Mixed conditions and conclusions, 582, 1. 

Mixed stems, 74, C, 90, 91. 

* Modest (softened) statements," 519, 1, 3. 

modo, short -o, 28, 4; in cl. of proviso, 529. 

moneo, conj., 156; w. neut. acc., 397, 1; 
w. vol. cl., 502, 3, a) ; w. infin., 587. 

Money, Roman, 672-6765. 

Monosyllables, quantity of, 25-98. 

Moods, 145; mood-sign of subj, 175; 
mood defined, 460; table of forces, 462 ; 
general sketch of historical relations, 
459. 

Months, names of, 662 ; gend., 68, 1 and a. 

mora, p. 344, ftn. 2. ; 

more, of accordance, 414, a; of manner, 
445, 1. ; 

More vivid future condition and conclusion, 
579, a. 

mos est, w. vol. subj., 502, 3, ^») ; w. subj. cl. 
of actuality, 521, 3, 2); w. infin., 585. 

Motion toward, see Place whither, 8865. 

multi sunt qui, subj. or indic. w., 521, 1, 4. 

Multiplicatives, 133. 

multum, much, 126, 6, n., 387, III; com- 
parison, 129. 
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multus, comparison, 122 ; denoting a part, 


Mute and liquid, pronounced in same syll., 
14, 2, n.; separated in poetry, 655. 
Mutes or stops, 6, 4, 12; mute stems, 76. 


nam, use, 311, 6. 

-nam, interrogative enclitic, 231, 2, n. 

Names, Roman, 678; in adoption, 25., 4. 

namque, 311, 6, a. 

Narrative clause, subj., w. cum, 524; indic., 
w. ubi,etc., 557; of situation, w. same, 558; 
w. dum, dónec, etc., 560; w. antequam or 
priusquam, 561; narr. partic., 604, 2,n. 

Nasalized vowels, 4, 3; before ns, 11,18; 
before -m, 34, 2. 

Nasals, 6, 2, 12 ; changes, 49, 9; stems in, 
82-84; pres. w. inserted n, 168, C. 

nati, abl. only, 106, 1; w. maior, etc., 441. 

Natural gender, 56, a. 

Natural likelihood, subj. of, 514, 516. 

nct, length of vowel before, 18. 

ne-, prefix, 24, 5. 

-ne, encl., interrog., 33; added to forms in 
-ce, 138, 2, 2; shortened to n, 28, n., 
231, n. 3; use and position, 231, 1, 4); 
-ne...an, 234; -ne... -ne, i, 0; w. 
exclamatory infin., 696. 

né, surely, 302, 8. 

Dé, ztof, /est, general statement of use, 464, 
1; fitting changed meaning, 70., 2; de- 
tails: w. imp?r., 496; w. subj., see espe- 
cially prohibitions, 501, 3; cl. of pur- 
pose, 522, 2; in vol. subst. cl., 5., 3; in 
cl. of fear, 0., 4; in wishes, 511, 1; in 
opt. subst. cl., z0., 2; sometimes in state- 
ments of obligation or propriety, 512, a. 

né non, in cl. of fear, 502, 4. 

né... quidem, sot even, w. all moods, 464, 
1, à ; simply adds emphasis, 228, 2, a. 

“ Nearness,” see dat. of relation, 362. 

nec, see neque. 

nec enim, 311, 6, 4. 

necesse est, w. vol. subj. cl., 502, 3, ¢); w. 
infin., 5395. 

necne, alternative in questions, 234, a. 

nédum, s/z// Jess, w. subj., 505. 

Negative particles, see né and nón; two 
negatives, 298, 2. 

némo, 106, 3; for nüllus, 276, 9, c, 2. 

néquam, compar., 122. 

neque, nec, avd not, 464, 1; choice of 
forms, 307, 3, c; correl., 309. 

nesció, w. infin., 686, 589; nesció an, 537, 
J; nescid quis, quà pacto, etc., 276, 4; 
same not affecting mood, 537, e. 

neuter, pronunc., 10, 4; decl., 112, a ; use, 
273, 9; meaning in pl., 72., a. 

Neuter acc. as adv., 126, 6, n., p. 209, ftn. 2. 

Neuter adj. as pred. w. nouns of any gend., 
325, c; neut. pl. w. gen., 357. 

Neuters, see Gender. 
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néve, neu, 3U,, 3; use w. moods, see né. 

nf, length of vowel before, 18. 

ni, use, 578, 4. 

nihil (or nil, quantity, 25, 1, 45), indecl, 
106, 2; «s acc. of degree, 387, LI; 
constr. of adjs. w., 346, a; nihil reliqui 
facio, etc., 340, a; nihil abest quin, 502, 
3, 4); nihil est quod, quaré, etc., 513, 2. 

nihili, descr. gen., 355, a; nihili, -6, of 
value or price, 356, 2, 427, 2, 4). 

nisi, nisi si, forte, etc., 577, 578; nisi w. 
abl. absolute, 421, 6, 4; meaning except 
or but, 518, 3, 4. 

nitor, w. abl., 438, r. 

nóli in prohibitions, 501, 5, a, 2). 

nolo, conj., 192 ; w. vol. cl., 502, 3, a); w. 
infin., 586, 587. 

Nominative, Form: decl. III, p. 36, ftn., 
75, 77, 1, 80, 83, 86, n., 87, 92, n.; 
decl. IV, 96; decl. V, 99. Syntax: as 
subject, 335; as attributive, appositive, 
or pred, 317-321; in exclamations, 
399, a; for voc., 401. 

nón, general statement of uses, 464, 1. 

nón modo... sed né . . . quidem, 299. 

nón némó and nón nüllus, 276, 6 and a. 

nón quia, etc., w. subj., 5865, 2, d. 

Nones, Nónae, 664; use in dating, 665- 
671. 

nonne, interrog. particle, 231, 1, c). 

nós — ego, noster — meus, 259. 

nostri, objective, nostrum, gen. of the 
whole, 134, 4, 254, a. 

Nouns, gender, 56-59 ; number, 60; cases, 
61-62; decl., 63-108; used only in 
sing., 103; only in pl, 104; w. differ- 
ent meaning in sing. and pl, 105; 
defect. in case-forms, 106; variable in 
decl., 107 ; variable in gend., 108 ; deriv. 
of, 203-207 ; classification of cpds., 214; 
verbal nouns, 146; noun defined, 221; 
kinds of, 240; as adjs., :2., 2,0; appos., 
319, I; pred., z?., II. 

novi, etc., force of tenses, 487. 

ns, length of vowel before, 18. 

nülla causa est cür,quáré,quin,etc.,cf. 513,2. 

nullus, decl., 112, 2; use, 276, 9 and 4. 

num, interrog. particle, 231, 1, 7); in 
indirect questions, 537, d, 2). 

Number, in nouns, 60; in verbs, 145; 
nouns used only in sing., 103; only in 
pl. 104; with difference in meaning, 
105; in agreement, 318-332. 

Numerals, 130-133 ; uses, #6. and 247. 

numquis, decl., 141, 2, n.; use, 276, 1. 

nunc, compared w. iam, 302, 4, 5. 

nüper, comparison, 129. 

nx, length of vowel before, 18. 


6 si, in virtual wish, 582, 5. 
ob, form in cpds., 51, 11; w. acc., 380; 
cpds. of, w. dat., 376. 
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* Obeying," w. dat., 362. 

obició, quantity of first syll., 30, 1. 

Object, concrete obj. for wh., w. dat., 861; 
ind. in dat, 865; direct in acc., 390, 
391; obj. cls., see Substantive clauses. 

Objective genitive, 354. 

Obligation, expr. by subj., 512, 613; by 
fut. pass. partic., 600, 3; by same used 
impersonally, zó., a; moodsand tenses in 
verbs of, 582, 3; in ind. disc., 74., a), n. 2. 

Obligation or propriety, subj. of, 612, 513 

Oblique cases, 61, a. 

obliviscor, constrs. w., 350. 

Obstructed consonants, 14, 2, 4, 37. 

ocior, comparison, 123. 

ddi, meaning of tense, 199, 1, 487. 
Omission of verb, 222, a, 631, 1, 2 ; of sub- 
ject, 257, 285; of antecedent, 284, 1. 

Onomatopeéia, 632, 20. 

Open syllables, 14, a; open vowels, 3. 

opinione, after compar., 416, e. 

oportet, moods and tenses of, 582, 5; w. 
subj. cl., 513, 5; w. infin., 5865. 

oppidum, in appos. to names of towns, 452. 

Opposition, see Adversative. 

Optative, Form, 175, n.; opt. subj., uses, 
510, 511. 

optimum est, moods w., 502, 5, c), 585. 

optó, w. opt. c1., 511, 2; w. infin., £86, 587. 

opus est, w. abl., 430, 1; of partic., i;2., 2; 
w. supine in -ü, 619, 2; w. vol. cl., 502, 
$») Pd infin., 585; opus as pred., 430, 
2, a, 5. 

orátió obliqua, see indirect discourse, 533. 

órátió récta, see direct discourse, 533. 

Ordinals, 130, 131; w. quisque, 278, 2, c). 

Origin, abl. of, 418; w. ab or ex, 26., a, 4. 

óró, w. two accs., 393; w. subj. cl. 530, 2. 

Orthography, 52. 

Oxy móron, 632, 3. 


paene, position of, 624, 15, a. 

paenitet, cases w., 352, 1; mood w., 685. 

palam, as adv., or w. abl., 407, 1, a. 

Palatals, 7, 3. 

par, quantity in, 25,1; cases w., 339, c. 

Parallel cum ... tum, 564. 

Parallel order, 628. 

Parataxis defined, 227; paratactic uses, 
imper., 497, 2; subj., 504, 1, 511, 1, 4, 
530, 1, 532, 1; indic., 546, 7. 

parátus, constrs. w., 384, 2, a, 6, 586, /. 

* Pardoning;" w. dat., 362. 

Parentage or origin, constr., 413. 

Parenthetical cl., 567; partic. =, 604, 7, o). 

pars, 91, 1, 2; parte, in loc.abl., 436; par- 
tem, acc. of respect, 388. 

Part, idea of, denoted by adjs., 244. 

Participles, Form, pres. act., 183; decl., 
117, 118; fut. act, 182; perf. pass., 
179; fut. pass., 184. Sys¢ax: nature, 
599 ; used as adjs., 248; w. adv. force, 
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245; as subst., 249, 250; used imper- 
sonally in abl. absolute, 421, 8, a; perf. 
pass. modified by adv. or adj., 250, 2, n. ; 
perf. pass. w. act. meaning, 290, a, 4) ; 
w. pres. force, 601; agreement, 320; 
carrying leading idea, 333, 608; tenses, 
meanings of, 600, 601; of attempted 
action, 484; w. iam diü, etc., 485; voice- 
meanings, 146; of deponents and semi- 
deponents, 291; lacking perf. act. and 
pres. pass. partics., how supplied, 602; 
fut. pass. w. occasional pres. pass. force, 
600, 3, ^; common uses, 604; special 
idioms, 606; new uses in later Latin, 
606, 607. 

Particles, defined, 221, 4. 

* Particular conditions," see 5776 and ftn. 

partior, conj., 160. 

Partitive apposition, 319, I, a. 

* Partitive genitive," p. 183, ftn. 

Parts of speech, 58; defined, 221. 

parum, comparison, 129. 

parvus, comparison, 122; parvior -ó, of 
value or price, 356, 1, 427, 2, a). 

Passive, see Voice. 

Past aorist, indic., 468, 4, a ; subj., 470, 2. 

Past-future expressions, periphr. indic. and 
antic. subj., 508 and ftn.; dep. past-fut. 
cls. necessarily in antic. subj., zó. ; past- 
fut. condition and conclusion, in subj., 
580, 4; in periphr. fut. indic., z2., c. 

Past perfect, INDICATIVE: Form, 174, 1; 
meaning, 468, 5; of rapid succession of 
events, 492 ; epistolary, 493; instead of 
subj. contrary to fact, 581, e; SuBJuNc- 
TIVE: form, 116, c; meaning, 470, 1; 
in wishes, 610, 2; in conditions and 
conclusions, 581. 

Patronymics, Greek, 207, 3. 

Penalty, gen. of, 343; abl. of, 428. 

penes, w. acc., 880. 

Pentameter, dactylic, 642. 

Penult, $1, 2. 

per, form of, in cpds., 51, 12; as prefix, 
218,2; w.acc., 380; of personsas means, 
ib., d; of duration of time, 387, II, a; 
of route, 426, 4; of cause, 444, c; of 
manner, 445, 3, a. 

-per, enclitic particle, 127, 9. 

Peremptorycommand, Sp Gy imper., 496. 

Perfect, INDICATIVE: Form, perf. system 
of, 147, B; ends., 151, a; short forms 
of, 163; types of, 173; pass., 164, 8; 
meanings, 468, 4 and a; tenses of dep. 
verb w., 476, 479, 481; pert. of experi- 
ence (*gnomic?), 488; of act or state 
no longer existing, 489; energetic perf., 
490; picturesque, 491, 1; of rapid suc- 
cession of events, 402; nóvi, memini, 
Odi, coepi, etc., 199, 487; SUBJUNCTIVE: 
form, 175, 6; confusion w. fut. perf. 
indic. forms, 164, 6; in -sim, 163, 5; 
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meanings of tense, 469,470; in result- 
cls., 478, 521,2, examples; INFINITIVE: 
form, 178, 1-3; w.esse omitted, 164. 7 ; 
meaning of tenses, 472; in ind. disc., 
534, 589, 501; PanricCiPLE: form, 
179, 180; meaning of tenses, 473, 600, 
601; perf. w. verbs of wishing, 606, 3. 

Perfect definite, see Perfect indicative. 

Period, definition of, 630. 

Periphrastic conjugation, 162; peculiari- 
ties in, 163-165; periphr. fut. tenses, of 
indic., 468, 7; of subj., 470, 4; when 
used in general, ;2., a; periphr. fut., in 
ind. questions, 537, d, 1); in conclusions, 
indic., subj., or infin., 580, c, 581, a, 4. 

Permanent truths, tenses of, in combina- 
tion w. other tenses, 482. 

permittó, w. subj., 531, 2; w. infin., 587. 

Perplexity, question of, in subj., 503 ; in 
pres. indic., 571; in fut. indic., 572. 

Person, 147; order of mention of the three 
persons, 624, 15; person judging, dat. of, 
970; persons as agents, 406, 1; as 
means through wh., w. per, 380, 2; as 
means by wh., w. abl., 428, a. 

Personal construction in passive voice, 
prohibeor, putor, etc., 590, 1. 

Personal endings of verbs, 151, 152. 

Personal pronouns, decl., 184; use, 264; 
of third pers., how replaced, 255; when 
expr., when omitted, 257; pl. of dignity, 
259; as reflex., 260, a. 

Personification, 632, 15. 

persuaded, w. dat., 362; w. dat. and acc., 
364, 4; w. subj., 502, 3, a). 

pertaesum est, constr. w., see taedet, 352, r. 

peto, cases w., 393, c; w. subj., 530, 2. 

Phonetic changes, 41-51. 

Phrase, defined, 224, 2, 6. 

Picturesque tenses, 491. 

piget, w.acc. and gen., 352, 1; w.infin., 585. 

Place, adjs. denoting, 210, 5. 

Place where, whither, or whence, reg. expr. 
by preps., 433, 385, 408, 1 and a, 2 and 
a; poets may omit, 433, a, 385, c, 410, 
2; repeated relations all expr. (ad Chry- 
sogonum ad castra, etc.), 540, c; constr. of 
namesof towns, domus, riis,etc.,449-453. 

“Placing,” w. in and abl., 438, c. 

Plan, how expr., 502. 2. 

Plants, gend. of names of, 58, 2. 

“ Pleasing,” w. dat., 362. 

Plenty and want, gen. of, 347; abl. of, 425. 

Pléonasm, 631, 4. 

Pluperfect, see Past perfect. 

Plural, wanting, 103; pl. only, 104; of 
dif. meaning from sing., 105. 

plüs, comparison, 122; plüs, w. abl. or 
without effect on case, 416, Z ; plüris and 
plürimi, gen. of value or price, 356, 1. 

Point of reference for tenses, 467, 1, a. 

Point of view, expr. by ab or ex, 406, 2. 
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pone, w. acc., 380. 

por-, prefix, 51, 13; 218, 1, 7. 

“Position, length by,” see 29, 3. 

Positive degree, 119; wanting, 123. 

Possession, dat. of, 874 and a. 

Possessive compounds, 216, 4. 

Possessive genitive, 339; in pred., 346. 

Possessive pronouns, Form, 136; use, 254; 
of 3d pers., how replaced, 256; when 
expr., when omitted, 258; in pl. of dignity, 
259; as reflexive, 260, a; poss. pron. 
preferred to gen. of personal, 339, a. 

Possibility, expr. by potential subj., 516, 
517; by possum w. infin., 586; moods 
and tenses in verbs of, 582, 3, a); in 
ind. disc., ;2., n. 2. 

possum, conj., 191; moods and tenses of, 
in conclusions, 582, 3, a) ; in ind. disc., 
ib., n. 2; possum w. infin., 686; posse 
w. pres. infin. — fut. infin., 472, d. 

post, w. acc., 380; cpds. of, w. dat., 376; 
as adv., 303, c ; see also ante 

postedquam, w. indic., 557, 558. 

posterior, defect. comparison, 123. 

postquam, w. indic. det. cl., 5650; replaced 
by a noun w. quam or the abl. of qui, 
15., c.5 w. narr. cl., 557, 558. 

postremus, the /ast to, 243. 

postridié, w. gen. or acc., 380, c. 

postulo, cases w., 893, 4, 2); w. subj., 602, 


, à). 

Potential subjunctive, 616, 517. 

potestas, w. infin., 698, 2, 4). 

potior, w. abl., 429; w.acc., ;0., 5; w. gen., 
ib., c; in gerundive constr., 618, n. 

potior, defect. adj., comparison, 123. 

potissimum, 302, 6; position, 624, 15, a. 

potius, comparison, 139; meaning, 305, 6; 
position, 624, 15, a; potius quam, w. 
subj., 507, 4, 4). 

prae, sometimes shortened, p. 9, ftn.; w. 
abl., 407, 1; cpds. of, w. dat., 376. 

praeceps, decl., 117, 4; w. adv. force, 245. 

praesertim, w. qui or cum, 628, 4, 526, a. 

praestólor, w. dat. or acc., 964, 5. 

praesum, conj., 190, 191; w. dat., 376. 

praeter, w. acc, 380; w. infin., 598, 3; 
cpd. of, w. acc., 386, a. 

praetervehor, w. acc., 386, a. 

Prayer, expr. by imper., 496. 

Predicate, defined, 229, 230, 3177, 3; pred. 
verb, 317, 3, a; omission of, 255, a; 
pred. acc., 392, a; poss. gen. in, 340; 
agreement of pred., 318-332, agreeing 
w. subject of main verb, 590, 2, 692, a; 
pred. attracted by dat., 326, 3, 585, c. 

Prefixes, adv., spelling, 51; lists, 218. 

Prepositions, For», 125; assimilation in 
cpds., 61. Syntax: definition, 221, 808; 
origin and early use, i6., a; "Par of, 
taking dat., 376; taking acc., 891, 2; 
taking dat. or acc. 26., a; taking two 
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accs., 386; preps. w. acc., 380-383; 
preps. w. separative abl, 405-412; w. 
sociative abl., 418-420; w. locative abl., 
433-486; w. names of towns, small 
islands, etc., 453; summary of uses of 
cases w. preps., 455-458. 

Present: present system, 147, 4; Form 
of present stem, 166-170; meanings 
common to all forms: of permanent 
truths or customs, 468, 1, 5; of habitual 
or attempted action, 484; w. iam diü, 
etc., 485; INDICATIVE: form, 152, 1, 2, 
166, 170; progressive, 468, 1; aor., 22., 
a; historical pres., 491, 1; special uses, 
571; SuBJUNCTIVE: form, 175; pres. 
and fut. forces, 469, 470, 1; w. progres- 
sive force, 2d.; w. aor. force, 26.,2; refer- 
ring to fut. in conditions and conclusions, 
580; INFINITIVE: form, 178, in -ier, 
164, 3; meaning, 472 and 4; PaRri- 
CIPLE: form, 183; decl, 117, 118; 
meaning, 473. 

* Preventing,” w. subj. cl., 502, 3, 4). 

Price or value, gen. of, 356; abl. of, 427. 

pridié, w. gen. or acc., 380, c. 

Primary derivatives, 203; nouns, 206; 
adjs., 208. 

* Primary ” tenses, 476 and ftn. 2. 

Primary verbs, p. 98, ftn. 1; of conj. I, 166, 
3, 4; of conj. II, 167, 1, a, 2; of conj. 
III, 168; of conj. IV, 169, 2. 

primó distinguished from primum, 302, 5. 

primus, ¢he first to, 243. 

princeps, decl, 76, 77, 1, 4; 118, 1, a, 2; 
the first to, 243. 

Principal and auxiliary tenses, 477, c. 

Principal parts of verbs, 150. 

Principal sentence or clause, 224, 1. 

prior, comparison, 123; the first to, 243. 

prius, comparison, 129. 

priusquam, see antequam. 

pro, 51, 13; quantity in cpds., 24, 2; w.abl., 
401, 1. 

procul, as prep. w. abl., 405, c. 

Progressive action, tenses of, 466 and ftn. 

prohibeo, w. abl., 408, 2; w. vol. cl., 502, 5, 
5); w.infin., 587; prohibeor w. infin., 588. 

Prohibition, how expr., 496, Z, 501, 3; in 
ind. disc. always subj., 538. 

Prolépsis, 631, 11. 

“ Promising,” constr. w., 598, a. 

Pronominal adjectives, 112; use, 279. 

Pronominal adverbs, 126, 3, 4, 6, 7, 127. 

Pronouns, declension: pers., 134; reflex., 
135; poss., 136; det.-descr., 187, 188; 
intens., 139; rel., 140; interrog., 141; 
indef. and distrib, 142; pronom. adj. 
143; correl., 144. Syntax: prons. de- 
fined, 221; classification, 253; pers.,254- 
259; reflex., 260-264; recipr., 265; in- 
tens., 267-269; identifying, 270; det. 
descr., 271-274; interrog., 275; indef., 
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276; collective, 277; distrib., 278; pro- 
nom. adjs. 279; rel. prons. and adjs., 
281-284; agreement, 321-325; refer- 
ring to general substance of sentence, 
825, a ; prons. in ind. disc., 533, a. 

Pronunciation, general explanations, 2-8; 
of Latin, 9-11, 18-34; suggestions and 
cautions, 35-40. 

prope, comparison, 129; w.acc., 880; posi- 
tion of, 624, 13, a; prope à, 406, 2. 

Proper nouns, 240, I. 

propior, comparison, 128; w. dat., 362, 
III; w. acc., 380, 2. 

propius, w. acc., 980, J. 

Proposal, expr. by imper., 496; by vol. 
subj., 601, 2. 

* Propriety,” expr. by subj, 612, 618; 
tenses of verbs meaning, 582, 3, a). 

proprius, w. gen. or dat., 389, c. 

propter, w. acc., 380. 

Prosody, see Quantity and Versification. 

prosper, decl., 111, a. 

prospició, w. dat. or acc., 367. 

prosum, conj., 190, 191; w. dat., 362. 

Protasis, see Conditions, 573-582. 

provides, w. dat. oracc., 367; w. subj., 502, 
3, 2)- 

Proviso, cl. of, w. modo, dum, etc., 529. 

proximé, w. acc., 380, 2. 

proximus, w. dat., 362, III; w.acc., 380, 5. 

pudet, w. acc. and gen., 352, 1, 890, a; w. 
infin., 685. 

Purpose, expr. by dat., 860; by acc. w. ad 
or in, 884, 5; by subj. cl., 602, 2; by acc. 
of gerund or gerundive w. ad, 612, III; 
by gerund or gerundive w.causá or gratia, 
612, I; by supine in -um,618; by partics., 
605, 2, 606, 607 ; by poetic infin., 598, 1. 


quae rés for quod or id quod, 325, a, n. 1. 

quaero, cases w., 393,°c. 

quaeso, defective, 200, 4. 

qualis, pronom. adj., 143; interrog., 276, 5; 
rel., 144; w. det. cl., 550 and ftn. 

quàliscumque, 282, 283. 

quam-cl. determining the degree, 550 and 
ftn.; quam diü cl. determining the time 
how long, z0.; quam, quam possum, w. 
superls., 241, 4. 

quam, Z/az, w. alius or aliter, 307, 2, 4; 
after compars., 416, 417; quam qui or 
ut after compars., 521, 2, c; quam after 
infin. and followed by acc., 585, 1, c. 

quamobrem, see quaré. 

quamquam, advers. cl. w., 556; “correct- 
ive," 810, 7; w. subj. 541. 

quamvis, w. subj., 532, 2; w. later indic., 
641. 

quando, in cl. of cause or reason, 555; 
same in ind. disc., 535, 2 and a. 

quanti or -6, of value or price, 356, 1, 427, 
2, a). 
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Quantity of vowels, 16, 17; in syll. not 
final, 18-24; in final syll, 25-28; in 
Greek words, 21, 5, p. 1o, ftn. 1; in cpds., 
24; quantity of sylls., 29, 30; marks of 
quantity, 16; evidences of, 16, n. 2; list 
of “hidden quantities," 679. 

quantus, pronom. adj., 143; interrog., 275, 
5; rel., 144; uses, 282, I; w.det.cl., 550 
and ftn. 2. 

quáré, why, wherefore, w. subj. of obligation 
or propriety, 013; w. subj. of natural 
likelihood, 515. 

quasi, w. quidam, 276, 5, a; w. abl. abso- 
lute, 421, 6, a; w. subj., 504, 3. 

-que, encl. particle, 32, n., 33, 1, 307, 1 
and 4; -que .. . -que, 309, a. 

ques, conj., 194, c. 

Questions, classification by form, 231 ; al- 
ternative, 234; rhetorical, 235; absurd, 
236; for subj. questions see synopsis, 
499; for indic. questions see synopsis, 
§43, and 571, 572. 

qui, indef., decl., 142 and 1, n. 

qui, interrog. adv., 140, 4; in imprecations, 
611, 1, 2; w. subj. of natural likelihood, 
615, 1. 

qui, interrog. pron., see quis. 

qui, rel. pron., decl, 140; stem, 141, n.; 
meaning, 282; qui-cls., in subj. see 
synopsis, 499; in indic., 543; in con- 
ditional cls., 577. 

quia-clauses: indic., of cause or reason, 
555; same in ind. disc., subj., 685, 2and 
a; of rejected reason, :2., d. 

quibuscum, with whom, with which, 418, a. 

quicum, with whom, with which, 140, 6. 

quicumque, decl 140, Z; meaning, 282, 
II; as indef., 276, 10, 283. 

quid, to what extent? 387, III; zx what 
respect? 388; why? ib., n.; quid, quidni, 
why? why not? in questions of obliga- 
tion or propriety, 513, 1; of natural 
likelihood, 515, 1. 

quid quod, w/t (of the fact) that? 552, 1, a. 

quidam, 142, 3; use, 276, 5; w. quasi, 
ib.,a; w. ex, 346, e; quidam sunt qui, 
mood after, 521, 1, 7. 

quidem, 302, 1; w.tü, 257, a; w.is, 274, 3. 

quilibet, 142, 9; use, 276, 8. 

quin, w. indic., 545, a; w. imper. 496, 4; 
w. subj. in vol. subst. cl, 502, 3, 4); in 
cl. of obligation or propriety, 518, 2; in 
cl. of ideal certainty, 519, 2, 4, 4); in cl. 
of actuality, 521, 1, 2, 3, 4). 

quippe, w. qui-cl., 523, 4; w.cum-cl., 526, a. 

quis, indef., decl., 142, 1; use, 276, 1. 

quis, interrog. pron., and qui, interrog. 
adj., decl., 141; distinction not always 
observed, zó., a, 275, 4, a; stem, 141, 4, 
n.; cpds., 141, 4, 142; meaning, 275, 1, 4. 

quis, for quibus, 140, c. 

quisnam, quinam, 141, 4. 
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quispiam, 142, 4; use, 276, 5. 

quisquam, 142, 5; use, 276, 7. 

quisque, 142, 6; use, 278, 2; in partitive 
apposition, 319, I, a; w. pl. verb, 331, 2; 
in agreement, or w. gen. of the whole, 
946, ^. 

quisquis, decl., 140, Z; use, 282, II. 

quivis, 142, 8; use, 276, 8. 

qué, in cl. of purpose, 502, 2 and 4. 

quoad, see dum. 

quod, rel, — id quod, 825, a, n. 2; quod 
sciam, etc., 521, 1, f. 

quod-clauses, indic., of time included in the 
reckoning, $60 and ftn.; of equivalent 
action, $551; subst. cl., 552, 1 and ftn. 1; 
quid quod . . . ? 24.,@; quod-cl. of respect 
(as to the fact that), 552, 2; of cause or 
reason, 656 ; subj., of cause or reason in 
ind. disc., 585, 2, a; of rejected reason, 
ió., 6 ; of obligation or propriety, 518, 2. 

quom, earlier form of cum, 44, 1. 

quóminus, in subst. vol. cl., 502, 3, 4). 

quoniam, see quia-clauses. 

quoque, 302, 2; added to sed or vérum, 
310, 4, 4. 

quot, correl., 144; meaning, 282, I. 

quot and quotus, interrog., 275, 3. 

quotcumque, meaning, 282, II. 

Quoted expressions, gender of, 58, 5. 

Quoted reason, subj. cl. of, 535, 2, a. 

quotquot, meaning, 282, II. 

quotus quisque, 27/8, 2, c). 


re-, red-, prefix, 24, 2, 51, 15, 218, 1, 3. 
Reason, see Cause. 
Reciprocal pronouns, 265; 

phrases, 266. 

Recomposition, 41, n. 2, 50. 

recüsó, w. subj., 502, 3, 4); w. infin., 580, 4. 

Reduplication, in present, 168, Z ; in perf., 
173, D; in cpds., 26., a. 

Reference, dat. of, 366-369 ; gen. of, see 
Application, 354. 

réfert, cases w., 845. ' 

Reflexive, passive used as, 288, 3. 

Reflexive pronouns, 135, 260, a, ^; use of 
sé and suus, 262, 264; ipse as reflex., 
263, 264, 4; inter sé, etc., as reflex., 266. 

reició, quantity of first syll., 30, 1. 

Rejected reason, subj. cl. of, 535, 2, 3. 

Relation, words of, w. dat., 362-364. 

Relative adverb, see Adverb. 

Relative clause, is either declarative or 
conditional, 228, 3, 6; — noun, partic., 
appos., etc., 284, 3; position, 624, 10, 
284, 5; w. infin,, in ind. disc., 535, 1, 4; 
moods in, see qui-cls. 

Relative pronoun, decl, 140; defined, 
281; meanings, 282, 288; peculiarities 
in use, 284; agreement of, 322-326. 

Relative tenses, of indic., 467, 1, 477, 4; 
of subj., 470, 3, 477, ». 
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relinquitur, w. vol. ut-cl., 502, 5,2) ; w.ut-cl. 
of fact, 521, 3, a). 

reliqui, meaning, 279, 1, 4. 

* Remembering,” cases w., 350; w. infin., 
589; w. pres. infin. of past act, 593, 7. 

* Reminding," cases w., 351. 

reminiscor, cases w., 350. 

Repeated action, subj. of, 540; see also 
habitual action, 484, and generalizing 
condition, 5776, a. 

* Repraesentatio,” see Picturesque tenses. 

“ Representing,” verbs of, w. pres. partic., 
605, 1; w. infin., zà., n. 

Request, expr. by imper.,496; by subj.,530. 

requiés, decl., 107, 2. 

rés, decl., 99, 100, 1; see also ea rés. 

“ Resisting,” w. dat., 362. 

Resolve, expr. by subj., 501, 1; by pres. 
indic., 571; by fut. indic., 572. 

Respect, expr. by acc., 888, 389; by abl., 
441; by supine in -ü, 619, 1, 2. 

Restrictive clauses, §22. 

Result, abl. expressing, 422, II. 

Result, cls. of : obligatory or proper, 513, 4; 
possible, 517, 3; ideally certain, 518, 3; 
actual, 521, 2. 

Result produced, acc. of, 394. 

reus, w. gen., 342, a; voti reus, 843. 

Rhetoric, figures of, 632. 

Rhetorical det. cl., 550, a, n. 3. 

Rhetorica] questions, 285; question of fact, 
in infin. in ind. disc., 591, a. 

Rhotacism, 47, 86, n. 

Rhythm, 633. 

Rivers, gend. of names of, 58, x. 

rogd, w. two accs, 398; w. subj. cl, 
630, 2. 

Root, 147, n. 2, 208, ftn. 1. 

Route, abl. of, 426. 

rus, decl, 86, 1; place relations w., 93, 


449, a, 450, 4, 451, a. 
s-stems, 85, 86, 116, a. 


sacer, comparison, 123, a. 

saepe, comparison, 129. 

salvé, defective, 200, 1. 

sané, in answers, 232, r. 

satin, 236, », 4 

satis, comparison, 129; w. dat., 362, I. 

* Saying,” infin. w. verbs of, 589; w. pass. 
of (dicor, etc.), 590, 1; subj. w., 502, 5, a). 

Scanning, 643. 

sciéns, w. force of adv., 245. 

8&citó, force of tense, 496, c. 

-8CÓ, verbs in, 168, /, 212, 2; length of 
vowel before, 18. 

86, Sésé, see sul. 

8€-, séd-, prefix, 218, 1, 4). 

Second conjugation, 148, 156, 167. 

Second declension, 69-73. 

Second object, in acc., 392, 398 ; in abl. 
w. ütor, etc., 429, a. 
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Second person sing. indef., in generalizing 
conditions, $04, 2; in potential subj., 517, 
I; in generalizing statements of fact, 542. 

Secondary derivatives, 203; nouns, 207; 
adj., 209, 210; verbs, 211, 212. 

* Secondary ” tenses, p. 247, ftn. 2. 

sécum, 418, a. 

secundum, w. acc., 980. 

sed, 310, 4 and 4; sed enim, 311, 6, 4. 

* Seeing," verbs of, w. pres. partic., 605, 
I; w. infin., 26., n. 

Semi-deponents, 161; voice-meanings,291. 

Semihiatus, 648. 

Semivowels, 2. 

sener, decl, 88, 4; compar., 122, 128, 4. 

Sentence, defined, 220; how made up, 
221; simple, 228, 1; compound, 24., 2; 
coordinate, 26.; complex, 26., 3; four func- 
tions, 228. 

Separation, abl. of, 405-411; gen. w. verbs 
of, 348. 

* Sequence of tenses,” reg., 476; excep- 
tions to, 478-480. 

* Service," dat. of, see Tendency, 360. 

* Serving," dat. w., 362, II. 

séstertius, séstertium, 6775. 

Seu, see sive. 

Shortening of vowels, 20, r, 2, 20. 

“Should,” see Obligation and Natural 
likelihood. 

81, meaning, 578, 1; in ordinary conditions, 
579-581; in loosely attached condition, 
582, 2; in virtual wish, 74., 5; in ind. 
question of fact, 682, 2, 4; adversative 
or concessive, 582, 7. 

8i minus, 578, 3; si modo, 582, 6. 

8i nón, 578, 2, 5. 

81 quidem, = “for” or “since,” 582, 9. 

Sibilants, 6, 5, 12. 

sic, in answers, 232, 1; sic ut, 521, 2, a, 
and ftn. 

Símile, 632, 15. 

similis, compar., 120, 2; cases w., 339, 
c, n. 

Simple sentence, 223, 1. 

simul, poetic w. abl., 418, 2. 

simul, simul atque (ac), w.aor. indic., 557. 

sin, use, 578, 2, 3; see also si. 

sine, w. abl., 405. 

Singular, nouns used only in, 103; want- 
ing, 104; of different meaning in pl., 105. 

sind, w. subj.. 581, 2; w. infin., 587. 

Situation, descr. cum-cl. of, in subj., 524 ; 
w. caus. or advers. idea, 525 ; w. ubi, etc., 
in indic., 558; dum-cl. of, 559; expr. by 
partic., 604, 2; by historical infin., 596. 

Situation, tenses of, 466, 1, a. 

sive or seu, 308, 3 and a; correlative, 309. 

Slurring, 34, 1, 38, 646. 

-s0, frequentatives in, 212, 1. 

Softened statements, etc., in subj., 519, 1, 7. 

soled, semi-deponent, 161. 
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solus, decl., 112, a; gen. of, w. poss. pron., 
339, ^; sdlus qui, w. subj., 621, 1, a 
and ftn. 

Sonant, or voiced, consonants, 8, 1, 12. 

Sounds, general statement, 2-8 ; classifica- 
tion of the Latin sounds, 12. 

Space over which, 426, c; see also Extent. 

“ Sparing,” dat. w., 362, II. 

* Specification," gen. of, see Application; 
abl. and acc. of, see Respect. 

Speech, parts of, 221 ; figures of, 631, 632. 

Spelling, variations in, 52. 

Spirants, 6, 3. 

Spondaic verse, 639, 7. 

Spondee, 637. 

sponte, defect., 106, 1; of manner, 446, 1. 

Stage, tenses of the, 468, 1. 

Standard, abl. of, 415; w. ex, ;2., a. 

statuo, w. subj., 502, 5, a); infin.,580, 589. 

Stem, of nouns, 62, 1, n., 63, 202-205; 
of verbs, 202; the three stems, 147; 
pres. stem of the four conjs., 148; union 
of stem and ends., 152; form of tense- 
stem, mood-stem, etc., 166-184. 

8tó, a^ide dy, w. abl., 438, 1. 

Stress, 31, 33, r, 2. 

studeó, w. dat., 362, II; w.infin., 586, 587. 

su-, pronunc. in suávis, suádeo, suésco, 11. 

sudded, w. dat., 362, II; w. acc., 364, 4; 
w. vol. cl, 502, 3, a) ; w. infin., 587. 

sub (subs), form in cpds., 61, 14; w.acc., 
381 and 4; w.abl., 433. 

Subject, defined, 229; omitted, 285 ; indef., 
286; of finite verb, in nom., 335; like- 
wise of historical infin., 535 ; verb agrees 
w., 928 ; two or more w. one verb, 329; 
subj. of infin. in acc., 398; sometimes 
omitted, 592 ; cl. as subject, 238. 

Subjective genitive, 344. 

Subjunctive, origin and mood-signs, 175; 
tables of general forces, 462 ; for details, 
see synopsis, 499. 

Subordinate clause, defined, 224, r, 2, a. 

Subsequent action, defined, 470, 3and ftn.2. 

Substantive cls., defined, 288 ; used as sub- 
ject, obj., etc., 7., 819, 2, 0, 597, 1, a), d) ; 
subj.: vol, 502, 3; antic., 507, 2; opt., 
§11, 2; of obligation or propriety, 518, 
5; of natural likelihood, 515, 3; poten- 
tial, 517. 3; of ideal certainty, 519, 4; 
of actuality, 521, 3; of request, 530, 2; 
of consent or indifference, 531, 2; ind. 
questions of fact, 5377, c; indic.: w. quod, 
552, 1; w. cum, 553 ; infin., 585-594. 

Substantives, defined, 221, a; adjs. and 
partics. used as, 249, 250. 

subter, w. acc., 382; w. abl., 7d., a. 

Suffixes, primary and secondary, 203-210. 

Suggestion, in imper., 496; in subj., 501, 2. 

sui, decl, 185; use, 260-264; w. gen. of 
gerundive, 614; gen. of, reg. obiective, 
254, a. 
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sum, conj., 163, 154; as copula, 230, a; 
w. dat. of possession, 874; est ut w. 
subj., 521, 3, a) ; est w. infin., 598, 5. 

summus, the top of, 244. 

sunt qui, moods after, 52], 1, 4. 

super, form in cpds., 218, 1,2) ; w.acc., 388 ; 
w. abl., 435 and a, 4; as adv., 308, c. 

superior, comparison, 123. 

Superlative degree, 119; in -errimus, -illi- 
mus, 120, 1, 2; in -mus, -timus, etc., 
120, 4,122, 123 ; expr. by maximé, 121; 
wanting, 193, 4; of advs., 128, 129; 
force of degree, 241, 300; w. quisqve, 
278, 2, 5); w. vel or ünus, 241, 3, a; w. 
quam or quam possum, ;2., 4. 

Supine, formation, 181; in -um, use, 618 ; 
in -ü, uses, 619. 

supra, w. acc., 380. 

Surd, or voiceless, consonants, 8, 2, 12. 

Surprise, expr. by subj., 508 ; by fut. indic., 
572; by infin., 596. 

Suspense, in Latin sentence, 625, III. 

suus, 136 ; usesof, 260-264 ; special mean- 
ings, 264, 3; suus quisque, :)., 2, a. 

Syllables, 13; division of, 14,15; open and 
closed, 14, a, 5; quantity of, 29, 30. 

Synaéresis, p. 352, ftn. 3. 

Synaloépha, p. 350, ftn. 1. 

Synapheía, 641, n. 4. 

Syncope of vowels, 43 ; used in poetry, 650. 

Synécdoche, 632, 8. 

Synesis, 631, 6. 

Synizésis, p. 352, ftn. 3. 

Syntax, defined, 219. 

Syntax, figures of, 631. 

Systole, 652, 3, ftn. 4. 


Tacit caus.-advers.cl.,569,a; explicit,523,a. 

taedet, w. gen., 852, 1; w. acc., 390, a. 

“ Taking away,” dat. w. verbs of, 371. 

tàlis, 143, 144; meaning, 271; w. quiand 
subj., 521, 1, 4. 

tam w. qui or quin, 521, 1,@; tam w. ut or 
quin, 521, 2, a. 

tamen, 310, 6; position, 74. 

tametsi, corrective, 310, 7; = although, 
682, 8. 

tamquam, w. abl. absolute, 421, 6, a; w. 
subj., 504, 5. 

tandem, fray, in questions, 231, 2, n. 

tanti, gen. of value, 356, 1; tanti ut, 513, 4. 

tantum abest ut, 621, 3, a). 

tantus, pronom. adj., 143, 144; meaning, 
271; w. subj. qui- or ut-cl., 521, 1, a; w. 
quantus and indic., 550. 

-te, encl. particle, 134, 4. 

“ Teaching," two accs. w., 393. 

tego, conj., 157. 

“Temporal” cum-cl., 524,525; ubi-cl., etc., 
557, 558. 

tempus est, w.subj., 502,3,c); w. infin., 585. 

Tendency or purpose, dat. of, 360. 


Index 


teneo, w. perf. pass. partic., 605, 5 

Tenses, 145; stems of, 147, n. I, 166-175; 
tense defined, 465; tenses of the stage, 
466, 1; aor. tenses, ib., 2; rel. tenses, 467, 
1; absolute tenses, ;7., 2; tenses of in- 
dicative, 468; of imperative, 471, 496; 
of infinitive, 472, 593; of subjunctive, 
469, 470; of the participles, 473, 600, 
601 ; special points: combinations (‘“se- 
quence") of tenses, 476, 477; less 
usual combinations (“exceptions to the 
sequence "), 478, 479; mechanical har- 
mony of subj. tenses, 480; tenses depend- 
ing on pres. perf., 481 ; permanent truths 
depending on past tenses, 482; tenses 
of habitual (“repeated” or *" custom- 
ary ") action and attempted (* conative") 
action, 484; w. iam d:ü, etc.. 485; of dis- 
covery, expr. by imperf., 486, 1; by fut., 
ib., 2; perf. of experience (* gnomic "), 
488; perf. of state of affairs no longer 
existing, 489; energetic or emphatic 
perf., 490 ; historical pres. and perf., 491, 
I; tenses of rapid succession of events, 
492; epistolary tenses, 493; accuracy 
of use of Latin tenses, 494, 577, a. 

tenus, w. gen. or abl., 458, 4; position, 7d. 

terra, by /and, 426, a; on land, 449, a. 

Thematic vowel in verbs, p. 76, ftn.; 
changes in, 152, 1. 

Thesis, 654 and ftn. 5. 

Things personified, as agents, 406, 1, 3. 

“ Thinking,” w. infin., 589. 

Third conj., 148, 157-158, 168. 

Third decl., nouns, 74-95 ; adj., 113-118. 

Time, adjs. denoting, 209, 5; time at or 
within wh., expr. by abl, 439; by abl. 
absolute, 421, 1; duration of time, by 
acc., 987, I1; by abl., 440; absolute and 
rel. time, 467, 1, 2. 

Time in Roman reckoning, 660-671. 

timeo, w. dat. or acc., 367; w. subj., 502, 
4; w. infin., 586. 

T mesis, 659. 

-to(-áre), frequentatives in, 212, 1. 

tot, meaning and uses, 271, 2, a. 

totus, 112; w. abl. noun, 436 and a. 

Towns where, whither, or whence, 449- 
451; appositives w., 452 ; preps. w., 453. 

trans, form in cpds., 51, 16; w. acc., 380; 
cpds. of, w. acc., 386. 

Transitive, see Voice and Verb. 

Trees, gend. of names of, 58, 2. 

trés, decl., 131. 2. 

Trochee, 637, 4 

* Trusting," w. dat., 962, II. 

tu, decl., 184; tite, 134, 4. 

tui, gen. of tü, reg. objective, 254, a. 

tum...cum, see cum. 

-tum, -tü, supine endings, 181, 49, 4, 5 

-tus, ‘perf. pass. partic. 2. 179, 4; adj. in, 
209, 5; adv. in, 126, 8 
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Two comparatives, adjs., 242; advs., 301. 

* T wo datives,” 960, 6. 

T wo negatives, 298, 2. 

T wo objects in acc., 392, 398; one retained 
w. pass., 398, a ; two objs. in abl., 429, a. 


u, consonantal may become vowel in poetry, 
656, 1; vocalic may become consonantal 
in poetry, z2., 2. 

ubi, when : for ordinary uses, see postquam; 
in cl. of equivalent action, 551. 

ubi, where, same constrs. as qui; see qui. 

-ubus, dat.-abl. pl., decl. IV, 97, 1. 

-ul, perfects in, 173, Z. 

üllus, decl., 112, a, 148; use, 276, 7. 

ulterior, comparison, 123. 

ultimus, ¢he /ast to, 948. 

ultrá (uls), w. acc., 380. 

-um, gen. plur. in decl. I, 66, 5; decl. II, 
71, 4; decl. III, in istems, 88, 43 decl. 
IV, 97,5; in adjs., 118, 1; of ducenti, 
etc., 131, 4- 

unde, 20//e7:ce, same constrs. as qui; see qui. 

Unthematic verbs, p. 76, ftn., 170. 

ünus, decl. 112,a ; gen. of, w. poss. pron., 
339,2; ünus dé or ex, 346, ¢; ünus qui, 
w. subj., 621, 1,a ; uni, use, 247, 1,2. 

ünusquisque, 142, 

urbs, decl, 90; in apposition to names of 
towns, 452. 

üsus est, constrs. w., 430, 1, 2, and c. 

ut (uti), often merely formal, p. 261, ftn. 2 ; 
w. subj., see especially in cl. of purpose, 
502, 2; in vol. subst. cl., 74., 3; in cl. of 
fear, 0., 4; in question or exclamation of 
surprise, etc., 503 ; in antic. subst. cl. 
507, 2; in opt. subst. cl, 511, 2; in cl. 
of actual result, 521, 2; in subst. cl. of 
actuality, 76., 3; in ind. questions or 
exclamations, 537, d, 3) and ftn.; w. in-- 
dic., see synopsis, 543. 

ut né, p. 261, ftn. 2. 

ut primum, ut semel, 557, a. 

ut si, as if, w. ee ü 504, a 

uter, rel., 140, Z; interrog., 141, 4; use, 
275, Ij decl. , 112; cpds. of, 142, a. 

utercumque, decl., 140, 4. 

uterlibet, meaning, 142, a, 276, 8. 

uterque, 142, a; use, 278; meaning in 
pl. ià., a, ^; as recipr. pron., 265; in 
agreement or w. gen. 346, 4. 

utervis, meaning, 142, a, 276, 8. 

uti, see ut. 

utinam, in wishes, 511, 1, and ftn. 1. 

ütor, w.abl., 429 ; w. 2d abl., /0.,a ; w.acc., 
ib., 6; in 'gerundive constr., 613, 2, n. 

utpote, w. qui-cl., 523,2 ; w. cum-cl. , 526, a. 

utrum .. .an, etc., 234, I and à; utrum 
suppressed, ib., III. 


v, may become u in poetry, 650, r. 
Value, expr. by gen., 9856; by abl., 427. 
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Variable nouns, 107, 108. 

-ve, encl. particle, 32, n., 33 ; see also vel. 

v6-, inseparable prefix, 214, 2. 

vel or -ve, disjunctive, 308, 2; correction, 
ib., 3, a ; vel w. superlative, 241, 5, a. 

velim or vellem, in softened statements, 
519, 1, ^; in virtual wishes, 24., c. 

velut or veluti (si), w. subj., 504, 5. 

ventürus, as adj., 248. 

Verbal nouns, 146. 

Verbs, Form: voices, moods, etc., 145; 
three stems, 147; the conjs., 148; prin- 
cipal parts, 150; ends., 151; union of 
end. with stem, 152; examples of inflec- 
tion of the four reg. conjs., 155-159; de- 
pons., 160; semi-depons., 161; periphr. 
conj., 162; peculiarities in con)., 163- 
165; formation of the stems, 166-184; 
illustrations of the various types (prin- 
cipal parts), 185-189; conj. of the irreg. 
verbs, 190-197; defect. verbs, 198-200; 
impers. verbs, 201; derivation of verbs, 
211-212; composition of verbs, 218; list 
of, p. 361. Sytax: verb defined, 221; 
sometimesomitted, 222, a; impers. verbs, 
287; trans. verbs, 289; intrans. verbs, 


vereor, 160; w. subj., 502, 4; w. infin., 586. 

véró, 310, 5, a, ^; in answers, 232, 1. 

Verse, defined, 636. 

Versification, 633-659. 

versus, w. acc., 980; position of, 74., a. 

vérum, 310, 4; following nón, 74., 4; w. 
etiam or quoque added, id. 

véscor, w. abl, 429; w. acc., #., ó; in 
gerundive constr., 618, 2, n. 

vestri, objective gen., 134, 4, 254, a; ves- 
trum, gen. of the whole, 2d. 

veto, moods w., 587, 4; vetor w. infin, 
588. 

vetus, decl, 117, 118, 1, a, 2; stem of, 
117, 2; compirison, 120, 1. 

-vi, perfects in, 173, 4; short forms, 163. 

vicis, defect., 106, 4; vicem, 388. 

video, w. vol. cl., 502, 3, a); vidé né in pro- 
hibitions, 501, 3, 2, 2); vided and videor 
w. infin., 589, 590, 1; vided w. pres. 
partic. or infin., 605, 1, n.; videor w. 
dat., 370. 

vir, decl, 70; poetic gen. virum, 71, 4, c. 

Virtual wishes,expr. by velim, etc., w. subj., 
519, 1, c; by condition w. si or 6 si, w. 
subj., 582, 5. 
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vis, decl., 92. 

Vocative, Forms, exceptional: in -i, of 
nouns in -ius, 71, 2; in -ie, of adjs. in 
-ius,110, a. Syntax, 400; position of, 
624, 6; nom. for, 401. 

Voice, 145 ; act., 288, 1; pass., 7b.,2; pass. 
used reflexively (“ middle voice’), 4., 3; 
w. acc., 890, 5; intrans. verbs, pass. of, 
used impers., 290, a, 1); voice-meanings 
of depons. and semi-depons., 291. 

Voiced consonants, 8, 1, 12; change of 
voiced mutes, 49, r. 

Voiceless consonants, 8, 2, 12. 

Volitive subjunctive, 500-505. 

voló and its cpds., 192; w. vol. cl., 502, 3, 
a w. infin., 686, 587 ; w. perf. partic., 

PE 

Vowels, 8; classification, 8; pronunc., 9 ; 
quantity, 16-28, 36 ; weakening in inte- 
rior syll, 41, 42; syncope, 43 ; changes 
in final syll, 44; contraction, 45 ; vowel- 
gradation, 46; thematic vowel, p. 76, 
ftn., 152, 1; final, slurred, 84, 1, 646. 


“Want,” w. gen., 847; w. abl., 426. 

Watches of the night, 670, 2. 

Way or manner, expr. by abl, 445; by ad, 
in, or per, w. acc., i&., 35, a; by dum-cl., 
559, a; by partic., 604, ;. 

Weights and Measures, 675-677. 

Whole, idea of, expr. by gen., 846; by dé 
or ex, w. abl., 2d., e. 

Will, expr. by vol. subj., 600. 

Winds, gend. of names of, 58, 1. 

Wish, expr. by opt. subj., 811, 1; by velim, 
etc., w. subj., 619, 1, ¢; by si or 6 si w. 
subj., 582, 5. 

* Wishing," w. opt. subj., 611, 2; w. infin., 
586 and 4 ; see also voló. 

Women, names of, 678, 5. 

Word-accent, in verse, 646. 

Word-formation, 202-218. 

Word-order: normal, 628, 624; rhetorical, 
625-630; parallel order, 628; cross 
order, 7d. 


y, in borrowed words only, 1, a. 
Year, how indicated, 661. 
* Yes," how expressed, 232, 1. 


z, in borrowed words only, 1, 4; pronunc., 


11; in poetry, 29, 3, 4. : 
Zeügma, 631, 7. d 
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To evoid fine, this book should be returned on 
ir before the date last stamped below 
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